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TO 


£.  C.  PERCIVAL. 


PERMIT  me,  my  dear  fon,  to  offer  to  your 
acceptance  this  little  Manual  of  Medical 
Ethics.  In  the  compofition  of  it,  my  thoughts 
were  directed  towards  your  late  excellent  Brother, 
with  the  tendered  impulfe  of  paternal  love  : and  not 
a fingle  moral  rule  was  framed  without  a fecret  view 
to  his  defignarion ; and  an  anxious  wifh  that  it  might 
influence  his  future  conduct. 

To  you,  who  poflefs,  in  no  inferior  degree,  my 
edeem  and  attachment;  who  are  profecuting  the 
fame  dudies,  and  with  the  fame  obje<d  ; my  lolici- 
tudes  are  naturally  transferred.  And  I am  perfuaded, 
thefe  united  confiderations  will  powerfully  and  per- 
manently operate  upon  your  ingenuous  mind. 

It  is  the  charatderidic  of  a wife  man  to  a<d  on 
determinate  principles ; and  of  a good  man  to  be 
allured  that  they  are  conformable  to  re&itude  and 
virtue.  The  relations  in  which  a phyfician  dands  to 
his  patients,  to  his  brethren,  and  to  the  public,  are 
complicated  and  multifarious  ; involving  much  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  extenfive  moral  duties. 
The  dudy  of  profeidonal  Ethics,  therefore,  cannot 
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fail  to  invigorate  and  enlarge  the  undemanding; 
whilft  the  obfervance  of  the  duties  which  they 
enjoin,  will  foften  your  manners,  expand  your  affec- 
tions, and  form  you  to  that  propriety  and  dignity  of 
conduct,  which  are  effential  to  the  chara&er  of  a 
gentleman.  The  academical  advantages  you 
have  enjoyed  at  Cambridge,  and  thofe  you  now 
poffefs  in  Edinburgh,  will  qualify  you,  I trufl,  for  an 
ample  and  honourable  fphere  of  aftion.  And  I 
devoutly  pray,  that  the  bleffing  of  God  may  attend 
all  your  purfuits  ; rendering  them  at  once  fubfer- 
vient  to  your  own  felicity,  and  the  good  of  your 
fellow-creatures. 

Senfible  that  I begin  to  experience  the  preflure  of 
advancing  years,  I regard  the  prefent  publication  as 
the  conclufion,  in  this  way,  of  my  profeflional  labours. 
I may,  therefore,  without  impropriety,  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  confecrating  them  to  you,  as  a paternal 
legacy.  And  I feel  cordial  fatisfattion  in  the  occa- 
fion,  of  thus  teflifying  the  efteem  and  tendernefs  with 
which,  whilffc  life  fubfifts,  I fhall  remain, 


Your  affeftionate  friend, 


THOMAS  PERCIVAL. 


Maiicbejler , Feb.  20,  1B03. 
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PREFACE 


HE  firffc  chapter  of  the  following  work  was 


compofed  in  the  fpring  of  1792,  at  the  requefl: 
of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Mancheder 
Infirmary  : and  the  fubdance  of  it  conditutes  the 
code  of  laws,  by  which  the  practice  of  that  compre- 
henfive  inditut-on  is  now  governed.*  The  author 
was  afterwards  induced,  by  an  earned  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  advancement  of  his  profeffion, 
to  enlarge  the  plan  of  his  undertaking,  and  to  frame 
a general  fydem  of  Medical  Ethics  ; that  the 
official  condudt  and  mutual  intercourfe  of  the  faculty 
might  be  regulated  by  precife  and  acknowledged 
princ  pies  of  urbanity  and  re&itude.  Printed  copies 
of  the  fcheme  were,  therefore,  didributed  amongd 
his  numerous  correfpondents  ; by  mod  of  whom  it 
was  warmly  encouraged  ; and  by  many  of  them  was 
honoured  with  valuable  fuggedions  for  its  improve- 
jnent.f 


* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  J, 
t See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  II. 
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Whilft  the  author  was  thus  extending  his  views, 
and  carrying  on  his  work  with  ardour,  he  loft  the 
ftrongeft  incentive  to  its  profecution,  by  the  death 
of  a beloved  fon,  who  had  nearly  completed  the 
courfe  of  his  academical  education ; and  whofe 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  promifed  to  ren- 
der him  an  ornament  to  the  healing  art.  This  me- 
lancholy event  was  followed,  not  many  years  after- 
wards, by  a fecond  family  lofs,  equally  afflictive  j 
and  the  defign  has  ever  fince  been  wholly  fufpended. 
The  author  now  refumes  it,  animated  by  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  another  fon,  who  has 
lately  exchanged  the  purfuits  of  general  fcience  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  ftudy  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
He  feels  at  the  fame  time  impreflfed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  langour  of  forrow  becomes  culpable, 
when  it  obftrufts  the  offlces  of  an  active  vocation. 
M I hold  every  man,”  fays  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Elements  of  the  Common  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, “ a debtor  to  his  profeffion  ; from  the  which  as 
“ men  of  courfe  do  feek  to  receive  countenance  and 
“ profit,  fo  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  them- 
w felves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a help  and  orna- 
“ ment  thereunto.  This  is  performed,  in  fome 
«6  degree,  by  the  honeft  and  liberal  practice  of  a 
“ profcfflon  ; when  men  fliall  carry  a refpeCt  not  to 
M delcend  into  any  courfe  that  is  corrupt  and  unwor- 
“ thy  thereof,  and  preferve  themfelves  free  from  the 
« abufes  wherewith  the  fame  profellion  is  noted  to 
<e  be  infeCted : but  much  more  is  this  performed,  if 
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**  a man  be  able  to  vifit  and  [Lengthen  die  roots  and 
“ foundation  of  the  fcience  itfelf ; thereby  not  only 
“ gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  alfo 
“ amplifying  it  in'profeffion  and  fubitance.” 

It  was  the  author’s  original  intention  to  have 
treated  of  the  powers,  privileges,  honours,  and 
EMOLUMENTS  of  the  FACULTY  j but  he  DOW  COU- 

ceives,  that  this  would  lead  him  into  a field  of  inves- 
tigation too  wide  and  digreflive  ; and  therefore 
choofes  to  confine  himfelf  to  what  more  flri&ly 
belongs  to  Medical  Ethics. 

To  thefe  inflitutes  he  has  annexed  an  Anniverfary 
Difcourfe,  delivered  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Bafs- 
nett  Percival,  LL.  B.  before  the  prefident  and 
governors  of  the  Infirmary  at  Liverpool.  As  it  is 
an  addrefs  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  the  offi- 
cers, the  clergy,  and  the  truflees  of  the  charity,  on 
their  refpe&ive  hofpital  duties,  by  one  competent  to 
the  fubjecl  from  his  eariy  ftudies,  it  cannot  but  be 
deemed  fufficiently  appropriate  to  the  prefent  work, 
exclulively  of  a father’s  claim  to  the  privilege  of  its 
infertion. 

The  aphoristic  form  of  this  code  of  Medical 
Eth'cs,  though  adapted  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  for- 
bids, in  a great  meafure,  all  digreffion ; and  even  pre- 
cludes the  difcuffion  of  many  interefiing  points, 
nearly  connc£Ld  with  the  fubjeft.  Supplemen- 
tary notes  and  illustrations,  therefore,  are 
neceflary  to  the  completion  of  the  author’s  plan  : 
and  he  trulls  the  candid  reader  will  grant  him  the 
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liberty  of  thus  dating  his  opinions  more  at  large; 
of  re&ifying  mifconceptions,  to  which  the  brevity 
effential  to  the  work  may  give  rife  ; ani  of  corred- 
ing  whatever  fubfequent  reflexion,  or  the  judicious 
obfervations  of  his  friends,  may  difcover  to  be 
erroneous. 

A confiderab'e  portion  of  thefe  flieets  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  ' 
whild  engaged  in  the  compofition  of  his  Enquiry 
into  the  Duties  of  Men  ; a work  that  refieds  the 
highed  honour  on  the  abilities  and  philanthropy  of 
the  author  ; and  which  may  be  judly  regarded  as  the 
molt  complete  fyftem  extant  of  Practical  Ethics. 
The  chapter  concerning  phyficians  contains  a refe- 
rence to  thefe  inditutes,  exprefled  in  the  mod  grati- 
fying terms  of  frienddtip  ; and  it  treats -fo  largely  of 
the  duties  of  the  faculty,  as  to  feem,  at  fii fl  view,  to 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  manual.  But  the 
two  publications  differ  not  only  in  their  plan,  but 
in  many  of  their  leading  objeds  ; and  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will  rather  illudrate  than  interfere  with 
each  other.  The  fame  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
the  excellent  lectures  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Even  the 
Statuta  Moralia  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
whatever  merit  or  authority  they  poffefs,  are  not 
diffidently  comprehenfive  for  the  exiding  fphere  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  duty  ; and  by  the  few  regu- 
lations which  they  edablilh,  they  tacitly  fandion  the 
recommendation  of  a fuller  and  more ’adequate  codq 
of  profeffional  offices. 
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Copies  of  the  former  unfinifhed  impreffion  of  this  - 
work  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  libraries  of  feveral 
Infirmaries,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
the  author  has  reafon  to  hope,  that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  excite  attention  to  the  fubjecf  of  hofpital 
police.  Amongft  other  pleafing  proofs  of  this  truth, 
he  refers  with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion  to  the  late  publi- 
cations of  his  friends.  Sir  G.  O.  Paul,  bart.  and  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Newcaflle-upon-Tyne. 

This  work  was  originally  entitled,  “ Medical 
Jurisprudence;”  but  fome  correfpondents  of  re- 
ipe&able  judgment  having  objected  to  the  term  Juris- 
prudence, it  has  been  changed  to  Ethics.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Juflinian,  however,  Jurifpru- 
dence  may  be  underftood  to  include  moral  injun&ions 
as  well  as  pofitive  ordinances.  Juris  pracepta  funt 
hcec — honejle  vivere , alterum  non  ladere^fuum  cuique 
tribuere . — Inst.  Justin,  lib.  i.  p.  3. 
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MEDICAL  ETHICS; 


OR, 

A CODE  OF  INSTITUTES  AND  PRECEPTS, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE 


PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT 

OF 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

i ... 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT,  RELATIVE  TO  HOS- 
PITALS, OR  OTHER  MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

: > ' - i ’ i ' 

I.  T T OSPITAL  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
ffiould  minifter  to  the  Tick,  with  due  impref- 
fions  of  the  importance  of  their  office;  refle&ing,  that 
the  eafe,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of  thofe  committed 
to  their  charge  depend  on  their  skill,  attention,  and 
fidelity.  They  should  study,  alfo,  in  their  deport- 
ment fo  to  unite  tendernefs  with  Jleadinefs , and 
condescension  with  authority , as  to  infpire  the  minds  of 
their  patients  with  gratitude,  respedt,  and  confidence. 
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II.  The  choice  of  a phyfician , ox  purge  on  ^ cannot  be 
allowed  to  hospital  patients,  consistently  with  the  re- 
gular and  eftablifhed  fucceffion  of  medical  attendance. 
Yet  perfonal  confidence  is  not  lefs  important  to  the 
comfort  and  relief  of  the  fick  poor,  than  of  the  rich 
under  fimilar  circumftances:  and  it  would  be  equally 
juft  and  humane,  to  enquire  into  and  to  indulge  their 
partialities,  by  occafionally  calling  into  confutation 
the  favourite  practitioner.  The  rectitude  and  wisdom 
of  this  conduCt  will  be  still  more  apparent,  when  it  is 
recolleCted  that  patients  in  hofpitals  not  unfrequently 
request  their  difcharge,  on  a deceitful  plea  of  having 
received  relief;  and  afterwards  procure  another  re- 
commendation, that  they  may  be  admitted  under  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon  of  the’r  choice.  Such  practices 
involve  in  them  a degree  of  falfehood ; produce  unne- 
ceflary  trouble;  and  may  be  the  occafion  of  irrepa- 
rable lofs  of  time  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

III.  The  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  patients, 
under  critical  circumstances,  require  to  be  known  and 
to  be  attended  to,  no  less  than  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafes.  Thus  extreme  timidity  with  refpeCt  to  ve- 
nse.ieCtion  contra-indicates  its  ufe  in  certain  cafes  and 
conflitutions.  Even  the  prejudices  of  the  fick  are  not 
to  be  contemned,  or  oppofed  with  harfhnefs  : for 
though  fiienced  by  authority,  they  will  operate  fe- 
cretly  and  forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating  fear,  anxi- 
ety, and  watchfulnefs. 

IV.  As  mifapprehenfion  may  magnify  real  evils,  ' 
or  create  imaginary  ones,  no  difcujjion  concerning  the 
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nature  of  the  cafe  {hould  “be  entered  into  before  the 
patients,  either  with  the  houfe  furgeon,  the  pupils  of 
the  hofpitals,  or  any  medical  vifitor. 

V.  In  the  large  wards  of  an  Infirmary,  the  patients 
should  be  interrogated  concerning  their  complaints 
in  a tone  of  voice  which  cannot  be  overheard.  8e« 
crecy , alfo,  when  required  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
fbould  be  stri&ly  obferved.  And  females  {hould 
always  be  treated  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  delicacy. 
To  negleft  or  to  fport  with  their  feelings  is  cruelty; 
and  every  wound  thus  infficled  tends  to  produce  a 
calloufuess  of  mind,  a contempt  of  decorum,  and  an 
infenfihility  to  modefty  and  virtue.  Let  thefe  confi- 
derations  be  forcibly  and  repeatedly  urged  on  the 
hofpital  pupils. 

VI  The  moral  and  religious  influence  of  ficknefs  is 
fo  favourable  to  the  belt  interefls  of  men  and  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  it  is  juftly  regardtd  as  an  important  objeft 
in  the  eftablifliment  of  every  hofpital.  The  inflitum 
tions  for  promoting  it  (hould,  therefore,  be  encouraged 
by  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  whenever  feafonable 
opportunities  occur : and  by  pointing  out  thefe  to 
the  officiating  clergyman,  the  facred  offices  will  be 
performed  with  propriety,  difcrimination,  and  greater 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  The  character  of  a phylician 
is  tifually  remote  either  fromfuperftitionor  enthufiafm: 
and  the  aid  which  he  is  now  exhorted  to  give,  will 
tend  to  their  exclufion  from  the  Tick  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, where  their  effefts  have  often  been  known  t* 
be  not  only  baneful,  but  even  fatal* 
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VII.  It  is  one  of  the  circumflances  which  foftens 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  fo- 
licitudes  attendant  on  the  difpofal  of  property.  Vet 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  obfervation  : and  it  may 
be  neceffitry  that  an  hofpital  patient,  on  the  bed  of 
ficknefs  and  death,  fhould  be  reminded,  by  fome 
friendly  monitor,  of  the  importance  of  a laft  will  and 
testament  to  his  wife,-  children,  or  relatives,  who, 
otherwise,  might  be  deprived  of  his  effe&s,  of  his 
expe&ed  prize  money,  or  of  fome  future  refiduary 
legacy.  This  kind  office  will  be  bell  performed  by 
the  noufe  furgcon,  whofe  frequent  attendance  on  the 
sick  diminifhes  their  referve,  and  entitles  him  to  their 
familiar  confidence.  And  he  will  doubtlefs  regard 
the  performance  of  it  as  a duty:  for  whatever  is  right 
to  be  done,  and  cannot  by  another  be  fo  well  done, 
has  the  full  force  of  moral  and  perfonal  obligation. 

VIII.  The  phyficians  and  furgeons  {hould  not 
iuffer  themfelves  to  be  retrained,  by  parfimonious 
conliderations,  from  preferring  wine , and  drugs  even 
of  high  price,  when  required  in  difeafes  of  extraor- 
dinary malignity  and  danger.  The  efficacy  of  every 
medicine  is  proportionate  to  its  purity  and  goodnefs; 
and  on  the  degree  of  thefe  properties,  cateris paribus, 
both  the  cure  of  the  Tick,  and  the  fpeedinefs  of  its 
accompliffiment,  must  depend.  But  when  drugs  of 
inferior  quality  are  employed,  it  is  requifite  to  admi- 
nifter  them  in  larger  dofes,  and  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
them  a longer  period  of  time;  circumflances,  which, 
probably,  more  than  counterbalance  any  favings  in 
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their  original  price.  If  the  cafe,  however,  were  far 
othervvife,  no  ceconomy,  of  a fatal  tendency,  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  institutions,  founded  on  pr  nciples 
of  the  pureft  beneficence,  and  which,  in  this  age  and 
country,  when  well  conducted,  can  never  want  con- 
tributions adequate  to  their  liberal  fupport. 

IX.  The  medical  gentlemen  of  every  charitable 
inflitution  are,  in  fome  degree,  refponfible  for,  and  the 
guardians  of,  the  honour  of  eacn  other.  No  phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon,t  herefore,  ftiould  reveal  occurrences 
in  the  hofptal,  which  may  injure  the  reputation  of 
any  one  of  his  colleagues;  except  under  the  reflric- 
tion  contained  in  the  fucceeding  article. 

X.  No  profejfional  charge  fliould  be  made  by  a 
phyfician  or  lurgeon,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
against  any  afibciate,  without  previoufly  laying  the 
complaint  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  belong- 
ing to  the  inll  tution,  that  they  may  judge  concerning 
the  reafonablenefs  of  its  grounds,  aud  the  meafures 
to  be  adopted. 

XI.  A proper  difcrimination  being  eft abli filed  in  all 
hofpitals  between  the  medical  and  cbirurgical  cafes , 
it  fliould  be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  phyficians 
and  fjargeons,  on  the  admiffion  of  patients. 

XII.  Whenever  cafes  occur,  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  not  heretofore  obferved,  or  in  which  the 
ordinary  modes  of  praft  ce  have  been  attempted 
without  luccefs,  it  is  for  the  public  good,  and  in  an  es- 
pecial degree  advantageous  to  the  poor,  (who,  being 
ihe  raoft  numerous  clafs  of  fociety,  are  the  greatefl 
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beneficiaries  of  the  healing  art,)  that  new  remedies 
and  new  methods  of  chirurgical  treatment  should  be  dc* 
vifed.  But  in  the  accomplifhment  of  this  falutary  pur- 
pofe,  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  fliould  be  ferupu- 
loufly  and  confcientioufly  governed  by  found  reafon, 
juft;  analogy,  or  well-authenticated  fa<fts.  And  no 
fuch  trials  fliould  be  inftituted,  without  a previous 
confultation  of  the  phyficians  or  furgeons,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

XIII.  To  advance  profefiional  improvement,  a 
friendly  and  unreferved  intercourse  fliould  fubfift 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  with  a free 
communication  of  whatever  is  extraordinary  or  inte- 
refting  in  the  courfe  of  their  hofpital  pra&ice;  and  an 
account  of  every  cafe  or  operation,  which  is  rare, curious, 
or  inftnnftive,  fliould  be  drawn  up  by  the  phyficiau 
or  furgeon,  to  whofe  charge  it  devolves,  and  entered 
in  a regifter  kept  for  the  purpofe,  but  open  only  to 
the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  charity.  . 

XIV.  Hofpital  regijlers  ufually  contain  only  a 
Ample  report  of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and 
difeharged.  By  adopting  a more  comprehenfive 
plan,  they  might  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  medical 
lcience,  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  following 
Iketch  is  offered,  with  deference,  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty.  Let  the  regifter  confift  of  three  tables} 
the  firft  fpecifyiag  the  number  of  patients  admitted, 
cured,  relieved,  difeharged,  or  dead;  the  fecond,  the 
feveral  difeafes  of  the  patients,  with  their  events ; 
the  third,  die  fexes,  ages,  and  occupations  of  the  ap- 
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tients.  The  ages  ftiould  be  reduced  into  clafles;  and 
the  tables  adapted  to  the  four  divifions  of  the  year. 
By  fuch  an  infhitution,  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  fick- 
nefs;  the  attack,  progrefs,  and  ceflation  of  epidemicks; 
the  comparative  healthinefs  of  different  fituations, 
climates,  and  feafons;  the  influence  of  particular 
trades  and  manufa&ures  on  health  and  life;  with 
many  other  curious  circumftances,  not  more  inte- 
refling  to  phyficians  than  to  the  community;  would 
be  afcertained  with  fuflicient  precifion. 

XV.  By  the  adoption  of  the  regijier , recommended 
in  the  foregoing  article,  phyficians  and  furgeons 
would  obtain  a clearer  infight  into  the  comparative 
fuccefs  of  their  hofpital  and  private  pra&ice,  and 
would  be  incited  to  a diligent  invefl:  gation  of  the 
caufes  of  fuch  difference.  In  particular  difeafes  it 
will  be  found  to  fubfifl:  in  a very  remarkable  degree : 
and  the  diferetionary  power  of  the  phyfician  or  fur- 
geon,  in  the  admifhonof  patients,  could  not  be  exer- 
ted with  more  juftice  or  humanity,  than  in  refuflng 
to  confign  to  lingering  fuffering,  and  almofl  certain 
death,  a numerous  clafs  of  patients,  inadvertently 
recommended  as  objefls  of  thefe  charitable  inftitu- 
tions.  “ In  judging  of  difeafes  with  regard  to  the 
“ propriety  of  their  reception  into  hofpitals,”  fays 
“ an  excellent  writer,  “ the  following  general  cir* 
“ cumftances  are  to  be  confldered  : — 

“ Whether  they  be  capable  of  fpeedy  relief;  be- 
“ caufe,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  charity  to  relieve  as 
“ great  a number  as  poflible,  a quick  change  of  ob- 
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“ jefts  is  to  be  wifhed;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  inbred 
“ difeafe  of  hofpitals  will  atmoft  inevitably  creep,  in 
<c  fome  degree,  upon  one  wno  continues  a long  time 
“ in  them,  but  will  rarely  attack  one,  whofe  ltay  is 
“ fhcrt. 

“ Whether  they  require  in  a particular  manner 
“ the  luperintendance  of  ikilful  perfons,  e ther  onac- 
“ count  of  their  acute  and  dangerous  nature,  or  any 
“ Angularity  or  intricacy  attending  them,  or  erro- 
“ neous  opinions  prevailing  among  the  common 
“ people  concerning  their  treatment. 

“ Whether  they  be  contagious,  or  fubjecl  in  a pe- 
“ cul  ar  degree  to  taint  the  air,  and  generate  pefti- 
“ lential  difeafes. 

“ Whether  a frelh  and  pure  air  be  peculiarly  re- 
“ quilite  for  their  cure,  and  they  be  remarkably  in- 
“ jured  by  any  vitiation  of  it.”* 

XVI.  But  no  precautions  relative  to  the  reception 
of  patients,  who  labour  under  maladies  incapable  of 
relief,  contagious  in  their  nature,  or  liable  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  confinement  in  an  impure  atmofphere,  can 
obviate' the  evils  arifing  from  clofe  wards , and  the 
falfe  oeconomy  of  crowding  a number  of  perfons  into 
the  lead  poffible  fpace.  There  are  inbred  difeafes 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  to 
pervent,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  pow'er,  by  a ftrict  and 
perfevering  attention  to  the  whole  medical  polity  of 
the  hofpital.  This  comprehends  the  diferimination 

* Sec  Dr.Ailun’s  Thoughts  on  Hofpbds,p.  ar. 
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of  cafes  admiffible,  air,  diet,  cleanliness,  and  drugs ; 
each  of  which  articles  Should  be  fubje&ed  to  a rigid 
Scrutiny,  at  Hated  periods  of  time.f 

XVII.  The  eftablifhment  of  a committee  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty , to  be  held  monthly,  would 
tend  to  facilitate  this  interesting  invefligatiou,  and  to 
accomplish  the  moft  important  objects  of  it.  By  the 
free  communication  of  remarks,  various  improvements 
would  be  Suggested;  by  the  regular  difeuffion  of  them, 
they  would  be  reduced  to  a definite  and  confident 
form;  and  by  the  authority  of  united  Suffrages,  they 
would  have  full  influence  over  the  governors  of  the 
charity.  The  exertions  of  individuals,  however  be- 
nevolent or  judicious,  often  give  rife  to  jealoufy;  are 
oppofed  by  thofe  who  have  not  been  confulted;  and 
prove  inefficient,  by  wanting  the  collective  energy  of 
numbers. 

XVIII.  The  harmonious  intercourse  which  has 
been  recommended  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty, 
will  naturally  produce  frequent  confultations , viz.  of 
the  phyficians  on  medical  cafes,  of  the  Surgeons  on 
chirurgical  cafes,  and  of  both  united  in  cafes  of  a coni' 
pound  nature,  which,  falling  under  the  department  of 
each,  may  admit  of  elucidation  by  the  reciprocal  aid 
of  the  two  profeffions. 

XIX.  In  confultations  on  medical  cafes,  the  junior 
phyfician  prefent  fnould  deliver  his  opinion  firff,  and 
the  others  in  the  progreffive  order  of  their  feniority< 
The  fame  order  Should  be  cbferved  in  chirurgical 


t See  Notes  and  Illuftrauons,  No.  III. 
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cafes;  and  a majority  (hould  be  decifive  in  both:  but 
if  the  numbers  be  equal,  the  decifiou  {hould  reft  with 
the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  under  whofe  care  the  patient 
is  placed.  No  decifion,  however,  fhould  reftrain  the 
afting  pra&itioner  from  makiug  fuch  variations  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  as  future  contingences  may  re- 
quire, or  a farther  infight  into  the  nature  of  the 
diforder  may  (hew  to  be  expedient. 

XX.  In  confutations  on  mixed  cafes,  the  junior 
furgeon  {hould  deliver  his  opinion  firft,  and  his  bre- 
thren afterwards  in  fucceffion,  according  to  progref- 
iive  feniority.  The  junior  phyfician  prefent  (hould 
deliver  his  opinion  after  the  fen i or  furgeon;  and  the 
other  phyficians  in  the  order  above  prefcribed. 

XXI.  In  every  confultation,  the  cafe  to  be  con- 
fidered  (hould  be  concifely Jlated  by  the  phyfician  or 
furgeon,  who  requefts  the  aid  of  his  brethren.  The 
opinions  relative  to  it  (hould  be  delivered  with  bre- 
vity, agreeably  to  the  preceding  arrangement,  and  the 
decifions  colletted  in  the  fame  order.  The  order  of 
feniority,  among  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  may  be 
regulated  by  the  dates  of  their  refpeiftive  appoint- 
ments in  the  hofpital. 

XXII.  Due  notice  (hould  be  given  of  a con- 
fultation, and  no  perfon  admitted  to  it,  except  the 
phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  hofpital,  and  the 
houfe-furgeou,  without  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  gentlemen  prefent.  If  an  examination  of  the 
patient  be  previoufly  neceffary,  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  danger  or  difficulty  fhould  be  carefully 
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♦oneealed  from  him,  and  every  juft  precaution  ufed 
to  guard  him  from  anxiety  or  alarm. 

XXIII.  No  important  operation  fhould  be  deter- 
mined upon,  without  a confultation  of  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  and  the  acquiefcence  of  a majority  of 
them.  Twenty-four  hours  notice  fliould  be  given  of 
the  propofed  operation,  except  in  dangerous  accidents, 
or  when  peculiar  circumstances  occur,  which  may- 
render  delay  hazardous.  The  prefence  of  a fpeftator 
fliould  not  be  allowed  during  an  operation,  without 
the  exprefs  permilfion  of  the  operator.  All  extra- 
official  interference  in  the  management  of  it  fliould  be 
forbidden.  A decorous  filence  ought  to  be  obferved. 
It  may  be  humane  and  falutary,  however,  for  one  of 
the  attending  phyficians  or  furgeons  to  fpeak  occa- 
fionally  to  the  patient;  to  comfort  him  under  hrs 
fufferings;  and  to  give  him  aflurance,  if  confident 
with  truth,  that  the  operation  goes  on  well,  and  pro- 
. mifes  a fpeedy  and  fuccefsful  terminat'on.* 

As  a hofpital  is  the  belt  fchool  for  practical  furgery, 
it  would  be  liberal  and  beneficial  to  invite,  in  rotation, 
two  furgeons  of  the  town,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
inftitution,  to  be  prefent  at  each  operation. 

XXIV.  Hofpital  confutations  ought  not  to  be 
held  on  Sundays,  except  in  cafes  of  urgent  necellity ; 

* The  fubftaoce  of  the  five  preceding  articles  (xix.  xx.  xxi. 
xxii.  xxiu.)  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Ferriar  and  Mr.  Simmons,  at 
the  time  when  I was  detired,  by  them  and  my  other  colleagues,  to 
frame  a code  of  rules  for  the  Manchefler  Infirmary.  The  addition 
uowmade  are  intended  to  adapt  them  to  general  ufe. 
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and  on  fuch  occafions  an  hour  fhould  be  appointed, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  attendance  on  public 
worlhip. 

XXV.  It  is  an  eftabliftied  ufage,  in  fome  hofpitals, 
to  have  a Jiated  day  in  the  week  for  the  performance 
of  operations.  But  this  may  occafion  improper  delay, 
or  equally  unjuflifiable  anticipation.  When  feveral 
operations  are  to  take  place  in  fucceffion,  one  patient 
fhould  not  have  his  mind  agitated  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  fufferings  of  another.  The  furgeon  fhould 
change  his  apron,  when  befmeared ; and  the  table  or 
inftruments  lhould  be  freed  from  all  marks  of  blood, 
and  every  thing  that  may  excite  terror. 

XXVI.  Dispensaries  afford  the  wideft  fphere 
for  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  comprehending 'not  only 
fuch  as  ordinarily  occur,  but  thofe  which  are  fo  in- 
fectious, malignant,  and  fatal,  as  to  be- excluded  from 
admiffion  into  Infirmaries.  Happily,  alfo,  they  nei- 
ther tend  to  counteract  that  fpirit  of  independence, 
which  lhoujd  be  fedulonfly  foflered  in  the  poor,  nor 
to  preclude  the  practical  exercife  of  thofe  relative 
duties,  “ the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and  brother,’* 
which  conftitute  the  ftrongeft  moral  bonds  of  fociety. 
Being  inftitutions  Iefs  fplendid  and  expenfive  than 
hofpitals,  they  are  well  adapted  to  towns  of  mode- 
rate fize;  and  might  even  be  eftabliftied,  -without 
difficulty,  in  populous  country  diftriCts.  Phyficians 
and  furgeons,  in  fuch  fituations,  have  generally  great 
influence  j and  it  would  be  truly  honoutable  to  exert 
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It  in  a caufe  fubfervient  to  the  interefls  of  medical 
fcience,  of  commerce,  and  of  philanthropy.  * 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty,  engaged  in  the  condufl  of  Difpenfaries,  are  fo 
nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  hofpital  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  as  to  be  comprehended  under  the  fame  pro- 
feflional  and  moral  rules.  But  greater  authority  and 
greater  condefcenfion  will  be.  found  requifite  in  do- 
meflic  attendance  on  the  poor.  And  human  nature 
muff  be  intimately  fludied,  to  acquire  that  full  afcen- 
dancy  over  the  prejudices,  the  caprices,  and  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  fick,  and  of  the  r relatives,  which,  is 
effentia!  to  medical  fuccefs. 

XXVII.  Hofpitals,  appropriated  to  particular 
maladies,  are  eftablifhed  in  different  places,  and 
claim  both  the  patronage  and  the  aid  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty.  To  an  Asylum  for  Female 
Patients,  labouring  under  Syphilis,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  difeouragements  have  been  too  often 
and  fuccefsfully  oppofed.  Yet  whoever  reflects  on 
the  variety  of  dileales  to  w hich  the  human  body  is 
incident,  will  find,  that  a confiderabie  part  of  them 
are  derived  from  immoderate  paliions,  and  vicious 
indulgences.  Sloth,  intemperance,  and  irregular 
delires,  are  the  great  lources  of  thofe  evils,  which 
contract  the  duration,  and  embitter  the  enjoyment,  of 
life.  But  humanity,  whilft  fhe  bewails  the  vices  of 
mankind,  incites  us  to  alleviate  .he  miferies  which 
flow  from  them.  And  it  may  be  proved  that  a 

* See  Notes  and  lllidtrations,  No.  IV. 
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Lock  Hospital  is  an  invitation  founded  on  the 
mofl  benevolent  principles,  confonant  to  found  policy, 
and  favourable  to  reformation  and  to  virtue.  It 
provides  relief  for  a painful  and  loathfome  diftemper, 
which  contaminates,  in  its  progrefs,  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty,  and  extends  its  baneful  influence 
to  future  generations.  It  reftores  to  virtue  and  to 
religion  thofe  votaries  whom  pleafure  has  feduced,  or 
villainy  has  betrayed  ; and  who  now  feel,  by  fad 
experience,  thai  ruin,  mifery,  and  difgrace,  are  ibe 
wages  of  fin.  Over  fuch  objeVs  pity  flieds  the  ge- 

nerous tear ; aufterity  foftens  into  forgivenefs ; aud 
benevolence  expands  at  the  united  pleas  of  frailty, 
penitence,  and  wretchednefs.* 

No  peculiar  rules  of  conduct  are  requifite  in  the 
medical  attendance  on  Lock  Hospitals.  But  as 
thefe  inflitutions  mud,  from  the  nature  of  their  object, 
be  in  a great  meafure  fliut  from  the  infpeftion  of  the 
public,  it  will  behove  the  faculty  to  confider  themfelves 
as  refponfible,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  their 
right  government ; that  the  moral,  no  lefs  than  the 
medical,  purpofes  of  fuch  eftabliffiments  maybe  fully 
anlwcred.  The  jftri<ftefl  decorum  fliould  be  obferved 
in  the  conduft  towards  the  female  patients;  no  young 
pupils  fliould  be  admitted  into  the  houfe  ; every 
miniftering  office  fliould  be  performed  by  nurfes  pro- 

* Se2  two  Reports,  intended  to  promote  the  eftablifhmenr  of  a 
Lock  Hofpital  at  Manchcficr,  in  the  year  1774,  inferted  in  the 
Author’s  EiTays  Medical,  Philofophical,  and  Experimental.  Voh  ii. 
p.  263,  4th  edit.  * 
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perly  infirudfed  \ and  books  adapted  to  tbs  moral 
improvement  of  the  pat'ents  fhould  be  put  into  their 
hands,  and  given  them  on  their  difcharge.  To  pro- 
vide againft  the  danger  of  urgent  want,  a (mail  fum 
of  money,  and  decent  clothes,  fhould  at  this  time  be 
difpenfed  to  them ; and  when  practicable,  fome  mode 
fhould  be  pointed  out  of  obtaining  a reputable  live- 
lihood. 

• XXVIII.  Asylums  for  Insanity  poffefs  accom- 
modations and  advantages,  of  which  the  poor  mull, 
in  all  circumftances,  be  deftitute;  and  which  no  pri- 
vate family,  however  opulent,  can  provide.  Ofthefe 
fchemes  of  benevolence  all  dalles  of  men  may  have 
equal  occafion  to  participate  the  benefits  ; for  human 
nature  itfelf  becomes  the  mournful  objeCt  of  fuch 
infiitutions.  Other  difeafes  leave  man  a rational 
and  moral  agent,  and  fometimes  improve  both  the 
faculties  of  the  head,  and  the  affedtions  of  the  heart. 
But  lunacy  fubverts  the  whole  rational  and  moral 
character ; extinguilhes  every  tender  charity ; and 
excludes  the  degraded  fufferer  from  all  the  enjoyments 
and  advantages  of  focial  intercourfe.  Painful  is  the 
office  of  a phyfician,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  mi- 
niiter  to  fuch  humiliating  objeCts  of  diltrefs:  yet  great 
mud  be  his  felicity,  when  he  can  render  himfelf  in_ 
ifrumental,  under  Providence,  in  the  reftoration  of 
reafon,  and  in  the  renewal  of  the  loft  image  of  God* 
Let  no  one,  however,  promife  himfelf  this  divine 
privilege,  if  he  be  not  deeply  lkilled  in  the  philofophy 
of  human  nature.  For  though  cafual  fuccefs  may 
vol.  n. 
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fometimes  be  the  refult  of  empirical  practice,  the 
medlcina  mentis  can  only  be  adminidered  with  l'teady 
efficacy  by  him,  who,  to  a knowledge  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  and  of  the  phyfical  caufes  which  regulate 
or  didurb  its  movements,  unites  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  affociation  ; the  controul  of 
fancy  over  judgment;  the  force  of  habit;  thedire&ion 
and  comparative  drength  of  oppofite  paffions;  and 
the  reciprocal  dependences  and  relations  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

XXIX.  Even  thus  qualified  with  the  pre-requifite 
attainments,  the  phyfician  will  find  that  he  has  a new 
region  of  medical  fcience  to  explore.  For  it  is  a 
circumdance  to  be  regretted,  both  by  the  faculty  and 
the  public,  that  the  various  difeafes  which  are  claffed 
under  the  title  of  infanity,  remain  lefs  underdood  titan 
any  others  with  which  mankind  are  vifited.  Iiofpital 
inditutions  furnidi  the  bed  means  of  acquiring  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  caufes,  nature,  and  cure. 
But  this  information  cannot  be  attained,  to  any  fa- 
tisfa&ory  extent,  by  the  ordinary  attention  to  fingle 
and  unconnected  cafes.  The  fynthetic  plan  dicruld  be 
adopted;  and  a regular ya rnal  fliould  be  kept  of 
every  fpecies  of  the  malady  wh  ch  occurs,  arranged 
under  pioper  heads,  with  a full  detail  of  its  rife, 
progrefs,  and  termination  ; of  the  remedies  adminis- 
tered, and  of  their  eifcCts  in  its  leveral  dages.  The 
age,  fex,  occupation,  mode  of  life,  and  (if  poffible) 
hereditary  conditution  of  each  patient  fliould  be 
noted;  and  when  the  event  proves  fatal,  the  brain, 
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and  other  organs  affeded,  fhould  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  the  appearances  on  diffeftion  minutely 
inferted  in  the  journal.  A regider  like  this,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  years,  would  afford  the  mod  intered- 
ing  and  authentic  documents;  the  want  of  which,  on 
a late  melancholy  occahon,  was  felt  and  regretted  by 
the  whole  kingdom. 

XXX.  Lunatics  are,  in  a great  meafure,  fecluded 
from  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who  are  intereded  in 
their  good  treatment;  and  their  complaints  of  ill- 
ufage  are  fo  often  falfe  or  fanciful,  as  to  obtain  little 
credit  or  attention,  even  when  well  founded.  The  phy- 
fician,  therefore,  mufl  feel  himfelf  under  the  drifted 
obligation  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  tofecure 
to  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  all  the  tendernefs  and  indul- 
gence^ compatible  withdeady  andeffeftual  government. 

XXXI.  Certain  cafes  of  mania  fee m to  require 
a boldnefs  of  prattice , which  a young  phyfician  of 
fenfibility  may  feel  a reluftance  to  adopt.  On  fuch 
occafionshe  mud  not  yield  to  timidity,  but  fortify  his 
mind  by  the  councils  of  his  more  experienced  brethren 
of  the  faculty.  Yet,  with  this  aid,  it  is  more  confo- 
nant  to  probity  to  err  on  the  fide  of  caution  than 
of  temerity.* 

Hofpitals  for  the  fmalKpox,  for  inoculation,  for 
cancers,  &c.  Sec.  are  edablifhed  in  different  places  ; 
but  require  no  profedional  duties,  wh:ch  are  not  in- 
cluded under,  or  deducible  from,  the  precepts  already 
delivered. 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  V. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT  IN  PRIVATE,  OR 
GENERAL  PRACTICE. 

I.  THE  moral  rules  of  conclufl,  prefcribed  towards 
hofpital  patients,  fliould  be  fully  adopted  in  private 
or  general  pra&ice.  Every  cafe,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a phyfician  or  furgeon,  fliould  be  treated 
with  attention,  fteadinefs,  and  humanity : reafonable 
indulgence  fliould  be  granted  to  the  mental  imbecility 
and  caprices  of  the  fick  : fecrecy,  and  delicacy  when 
required  by  peculiar  circumflances,  fliould  be  ftri&ly 
obferved.  And  the  familiar  and  confidential  inter- 
courfe,  to  which  the  faculty  are  admitted  in  their 
profeflional  vifits,  fliould  be  ufed  with  difcretion,  and 
w ith  the.mofl  fcrupulous  regard  to  fidelity  and  honour. 

II.  The  drifted  temperance  fliould  be  deemed  in- 
cumbent on  the  faculty;  as  the  praftice  both  of  phyfic 
and  furgery  at  all  times  requires  the  exercife  of  a clear 
anti  vigorous  underflanding:  and  on  emergencies,  for 
which  no  profeflional  man  fliould  be  unprepared,  a 
fleady  hand,  an  acute  eye,  and  an  unclouded  head, 
may  be  eflential  to  the  well-being,  and  even  to  the 
life,  of  a fellow-creature.  Philip  of  Macedon  repofed 
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with  entire  fecurity  on  the  vigilance  and  attention  of 
his  general  Parmenio.  In  his  hours  of  mirth  and 
conviviality  he  was  wont  to  fay,  “ Let  us  drink,  my 
“ friends ; we  may  do  it  with  fafety,  for  Parmenio 
“ never  drinks!”  The  moral  of  this  ftory  is  fuffi- 
ciently .obvious  when  applied  to  the  faculty;  but  it 
fliould  certainly  be  conftrued  with  great  limitation  by 
their  patients.* 

III.  A phyfician  fliould  not  be  forward  to  make 
gloomy  prognoftications ; becaufe  they  favour  of 
empiricifm,  by  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  fer- 
vices  in  the  treatment  or  cure  of  the  difeafe.  But  he 
fliould  not  fail,  on  proper  occafions,  to  give  to  the 
friends  of  the  patient  timely  notice  of  danger,  when 
it  really  occurs,  and  even  to  the  patient  himfelf,  if 
abfolutely  neceflary.  This  office,  however,  is  fo  pe- 
culiarly alarming,  when  executed  by  him,  that  it 
ought  to  be  declined,  whenever  it  can  be  affigned  to 
any  other  perfon  of  fufficient  judgment  and  delicacy. 
For  the  phyfician  fliould  be  the  minifter  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  fick;  that  by  fuch  cordials  to  the 
drooping  fpirit,  he  may  fmooth  the  bed  of  death, 
revive  expiring  life,  and  counteract  the  depreffing  in- 
fluence of  thofe  maladies,  which  rob  the  philofopher 
of  fortitude,  and  the  Chriftian  of  confolation.f 

IV . Officious  interference , in  a cafe  under  the  charge 
of  another,  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  No  med- 

* Sec  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  VI. 

t See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  VII. 
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dling  inquiries  fliould  be  made  concerning  the  patient  ; 
Ao  unneceflary  hints  given,  relative  to  the  nature  or 
treatment  of  his  diforder;  nor  any  felfifh  conduct 
purfued,  that  may  direttly  or  indirecfly  tend  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  trull  repofed  in  the  phyfician  or  furgeon 
employed.  Yet  though  the  character  of  a profcffional 
bufy-body,  whether  from  thoughtleffnefs  or  craft,  is 
highly  reprchenfible,  there  are  occafions  which  not 
only  juftify  but  require  a fpirited  interpofition.  When 
artful  ignorance  grofsly  impofes  on  credulity;  when 
neglefl  puts  to  hazard  an  important  life ; or  rafimefs 
threatens  it  with  Rill  more  imminent  danger  ; a me- 
dical neighbour,  friend,  or  relative,  apprized  of  fuch 
fa£ts,  will  juRly  regard  his  interference  as  a duty. 
But  he  ought  to  be  careful,  that  the  information,  on 
which  he  a£ts,  is  well  founded ; that  his  motives  are 
pure  and  honourable  ; and  that  his  judgment  of  the 
ineafures  purfued  is  built  on  experience  and  pra&ical 
know  ledge,  not  on  fpeculative  or  theoretical  diffe- 
rences of  opinion.  The  particular  circumffances  of 
the  cafe  will  fuggeR  the  molt  proper  mode  of  conduct. 
In  general,  however,  a perfonal  and  confidential  ap- 
plication to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  concerned 
ffiould  be  the  firR  Rep  taken;  and  afterwards,  if 
neceffary,  the  tranfa&ion  may  be  communicated  to 
the  patient  or  to  his  family. 

V.  When  a phyfician  or  furgeon  is  called  to  a 
patient,  who  has  been  before  under  the  care  of  ano- 
ther gentleman  of  the  faculty,  a confullation  with 
him  fliould  be  propofed,  even  though  he  may  have 
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difcontinued  his  vifits : his  praCtice,  a!fo,  fhould  be 
treated  with  candour,  and  juftified,  fo  far  as  probity 
and  truth  will  permit.  For  the  want  of  fuccefs  in 
the  primary  treatment  of  a cafe  is  no  impeachment 
of  profeffional  Jlcill  or  knowledge  ; and  it  often  ferves 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  a difeafe,  and  to  fug- 
ged to  the  fubfequent  practitioner  more  appropriate 
means  of  relief.* 

VL  In  large  and  opulent  towns,  the  dijiinftion 
between  the  provinces  of  phyfic  and  furgery  fhould 
be  fleadily  maintained.  This  didinCtion  is  fan&ioned 
both  by  reafon  and  experience.  It  is  founded  on  the 
nature  and  objetts  of  the  two  profeffions ; on  the 
education  and  acquirements  requifite  for  their  mod 
beneficial  and  honourable  exercife  ; and  tends  to 
promote  the  complete  cultivation  and  advancement 
of  each.  For  the  divifion  of  fkill  and  labour  is  no 
lefs  advantageous  in  the  liberal  than  in  the  mechanic 
arts:  and  both  phyfic  and  furgery  are  fo  compre- 
henfive,  and  yet  fo  far  from  perfection,  as  feparately 
to  give  full  fcope  to  the  induflry  and  genius  of  their 
refpeCtive  profefTors.  Experience  has  fully  evinced 
the  benefits  of  the  diferimination  recommended,  which 
is  eftablifhed  in  every  well-regulated  hofpital,  and  is 
thus  exprefsly  authorized  by  the  faculty  themfelves, 
and  by  thofe  who  have  the  bed  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  proper  application  of  the  healing  art. 
No  phyfician  or  furgeon,  therefore,  fhould  adopt 


* See  Notes  and  HJuftrations,  No.  VHI. 
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more  than  one  denomination,  or  affume  any  rank  or 
privileges  different  from  thofe  of  his  order. 

VII.  Confutations  fliould  be  promoted , in  difficult 
or  protraftgd  cafes,  as  they  give  rife  to  confidence, 
energy,  and  more  enlarged  views  in  pra&ice.  On 
fuch  occafions  no  rivalfliip  or  jealoufy  fliould  be  in- 
dulged: candour,  probity,  and  all  due  refpeft  fliould 
be  exercifed  towards  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  firft 
engaged : and  as  he  may  be  prefumed  to  be  belt 
acquainted  with  the  patient  and  with  his  family,  he 
fliould  deliver  all  the  medical  directions  agreed  upon, 
though  he  may  not  have  precedency  in  feniority  or 
rank.  It  fliould  be  the  province,  however,  of  the 
fenior  phyfician,  fit  lb  to  propofe  the  neceffary  ques- 
tions to  the  fick,  but  without  excluding  his  affociate 
from  the  privilege  of  making  farther  enquiries,  to 
fatisfy  himfelf,  or  to  elucidate  the  cafe. 

VIII.  As  circumflanccs  fometimes  occur  to  render 
a / pedal  confutation  definable,  when  the  continued 
atten  lance  of  another  phyfician  or  furgeon  might  be 
obje&ionable  to  the  patient,  the  gentleman  of  the 
faculty,  whofe  affiftance  is  required,  in  fuch  cafes, 
fliould  pay  only  two  or  three  vifits  ; and  feduloufly 
guard  againft  all  future  unfoUcited  interference.  For 
this  confultation  a double  gratuity  may  reafonably  be 
expected  from  the  patient,  as  it  will  be  found  to  require 
an  extraordinary  portion  both  of  time  and  attention. 

In  medical  practice,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, that  a phyfician  is  haflily  fummoned,  through 
the  anxiety  of  the  family,  or  the  felicitation  of  friends. 
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to  vifit  a patient,  who  is  under  the  regular  direction 
of  another  phyfician,  to  whom  notice  of  this  call  has 
not  been  given.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  no  change 
in  the  treatment  of  the  fick  perfon  ihould  be  made, 
till  a previous  confultation  with  the  dated  phyfician 
has  taken  place,  unlefs  the  latenefs  of  the  hour  pre- 
cludes meeting,  or  the  fymptoms  of  the  cafe  are  too 
prefting  to  admit  of  delay. 

IX.  Theoretical  difcnjfions  fhould  be  avoided  in 
confultations,  as  occafioning  perplexity  and  lofs  of 
time.  For  there  may  be  much  diverfity  of  opinion, 
concerning  fpeculative  points,  with  perfect  agreement 
in  thofe  modes  of  practice,  which  are  founded  not  011 
liypothefis,  but  on  experience  and  obfervation.* 

X.  The  rules  prefcribed  for  hofpital  confultations 
may  be  adopted  in  private  or  general  practice  :f  and 
the  feniority  of  a phyfician  may  be  determined  by  the 
period  of  his  public  and  acknowledged  praftice  as 
a phyfician,  and  that  of  a furgeon  by  the  period  of 
his  practice  as  a furgeon,  in  the  place  where  each  re- 
futes. This  arrangement,  being  clear  and  obvious, 
is  adapted  to  remove  all  grounds  of  difpute  amongft 
medical  gentlemen,  and  it  fecures  the  regular  conti- 
nuance of  the  order  of  precedency,  eflablilhed  in 
every  town,  which  might  otherwife  be  liable  to  trou- 
blefome  interruptions  by  new  fettlers,  perhaps  not 
long  flationnary. 

• t 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  IX. 
t See  Articles  xix.  xx.  xxi.  chap.  1. 
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XI.  A regular  academical  education  furniflies  the 
only  prefumptive  evidence  of  profeflional  ability,  and 
is  fo  honourable  and  beneficial,  that  it  gives  a juft 
claim  to  pre-eminence  among  phyficians,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  enjoyed  and  im- 
proved: yet  as  it  is  not  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  fkill,  and  experience,  they 
who  have  really  acquired,  in  a competent  meafure, 
fuch  qualifications,  without  its  advantages,  fliould 
not  be  faftidioufly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
fellowftiip.  In  confultations,  efpecially,  as  the  good 
of  the  patient  is  the  foie  objeft  in  view,  and  is  often 
dependent  on  perfonal  confidence,  the  aid  of  an  intel- 
ligent praftitioner  ought  to  be  received  with  candour 
and  politenefs,  and  his  advice  adopted,  if  agreeable 
to  found  judgment  and  truth.* 

XII.  Punctuality  fliould  be  obferved  in  the  vifits 
of  the  faculty,  when  they  are  to  hold  confultation 
together.  But  as  this  may  not  always  be  practicable, 
the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  who  firft  arrives  at  the  place 
of  appointment,  fliould  wait  five  minutes  for  his 
afiociate,  before  his  introdu&ion  to  the  patient,  that 
the  unnecefl'ary repetition  of  queftions  may  be  avoided: 
no  vilits  fliould  be  made  but  in  concert,  or  by  mutual 
agreement:  no  ftatement  or  difcuflion  of  the  cafe 
fliould  take  place  before  the  patient  or  his  friends, 
except  in  the  prefence  of  each  of  the  attending  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty,  and  by  common  confent : and 


* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  N- 
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no  p rogn ffilca:ionsQ\0'a\d.  be  delivered,  which  are  not 
the  refult  of*  previous  deliberation  and  concurrence. 

XIII.  Vijits  to  the  Tick  fliould  not  be  unfeafonably 
repeated ; becaufe,  when  too  frequent,  they  tend  to 
diminifh  the  authority  of  the  phyfician,  to  produce 
inftability  in  his  pradice,  and  to  give  rife  to  fuch  oc- 
cafional  indulgences,  as  are  fubverfive  of  all  medical 
regimen. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  afierted,  that  “ an  honed 
<c  phyfician  is  excufed  for  leaving  his  patient,  when 
<c  he  finds  the  difeafe  growing  defperate,  and  can, 
<c  by  his  attendance,  exped  only  to  receive  his  fees, 
cc  without  any  hopes  or  appearance  of  deferving 
*c  them.”  But  this  allegation  is  not  well  founded : 
for  the  offices  of  a phyfician  may  continue  to  be 
highly  ufeful  to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the 
relatives  around  him,  even  in  the  lad  period  of  a fatal 
malady ; by  obviating  defpair,  by  alleviating  pain, 
and  by  foothing  mental  anguilh.  To  decline  atten- 
dance, under  fuch  circumdances,  would  be  facrificing, 
to  fanciful  delicacy  and  midaken  liberality,  that  moral 
duty  which  is  independent  of,  and  far  fuperior  to,  all 
pecuniary  appreciation. 

XIV.  Whenever  a-  phyfician  or  furgeon  officiates 
for  another,  who  is  fick  or  abfent,  during  any  confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  he  Ihould  receive  the  fees 
accruing  from  fuch  additional  practice:  but  if  this 
frateinal  ad  be  of  fhort  duration,  it  fliould  be  gra- 
tuitoufly  performed  ; with  an  obfervance  always  of 
the  utmofl  delicacy  towards  the  intered  and  charader 
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of  the  profeffional  gentleman  previoufly  conne&ed 
with  the  family. 

XV.  Some  general  rules  fhould  be  adopted  by  the 
faculty,  in  every  town,  relative  to  i\\e  pecuniary  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  patients ; and  it  fliould  be 
deemed  a point  of  honour  to  adhere  to  this  rule,  with 
as  much  fteadinefs  as  varying  circumftances  will  ad- 
mit. For  it  is  obvious  that  an  average  fee,  as  fuited 
to  the  general  rank  of  patients,  mult  be  an  inadequate 
gratuity  from  the  rich,  who  often  require  attendance 
not  abfolutely  neceffary;  and  yet  too  large  to  be 
expelled  from  that  clafs  of  citizens,  who  would  feel 
a reluctance  in  calling  for  affillance,  without  making 
fome  decent  and  fatisfa&ory  retribution. 

But  in  the  coniideration  of  fees,  let  it  ever  be 
remembered,  that  though  mean  ones'  from  the  affluent 
are  both  unjuft  and  degrading,  yet  the  charaCteriflical 
beneficence  of  the  profeffion  is  in  confident  with  fordid 
views,  and  avaricious  rapacity.  To  a young  phyfician, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  clear  and  definite 
ideas  of  the  ends  of  his  profeffion  ; of  the  means  for 
the:r  attainment;  and  of  the  comparative  value  and 
dignity  of  each.  Wealth,  rank,  and  independence, 
with  all  the  benefits  refulting  from  them,  are  the 
ends  which  he  holds  in  view  ; and  they  are  intereft- 
ing,  wife, and  laudable.  But  knowledge, benevolence, 
and  aClive  virtue,  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  their 
acquifitioD,  are  of  flill  higher  eftimation.  And  he 
has  the  privilege  and  felicity  of  praClifing  an  art,  even 
more  intrinfically  excellent  in  its  mediate  than  in  its 
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ultimate  objects.  The  former,  therefore,  have  a 
claim  to  uniform  pre-eminence.* 

XVI.  All  members  of  the  profeffion,  including 
apothecaries  as  well  as  phyficians  and  furgeons,  toge- 
ther with  their  wives  and  children,  ihould  be  attended 
gratuitoujly  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  facility,  red- 
ding near  them,  whofe  affiffance  may  be  required. 
For  as  folicitude  obfcures  the  judgment,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  timidity  and  irrefolution,  medical 
men,  under  the  preffure  of  ficknefs,  either  as  affecting 
themfelves  or  their  families,  are  pecufarly  dependent 
upon  each  other.  But  vifits  fhonld  not  be  obtruded 
officioufly;  as  fuch  unafked  civility  may  give  rife  to 
embarraflment,  or  interfere  with  that  choice,  on  which 
confidence  depends.  D flant  members  of  the  faculty, 
when  they  requeff  attendance,  Ihould  be  expe&ed  to 
defray  the  charges  of  travelling.  And  if  their  cir- 
cumOances  be  affluent,  a pecuniary  acknowledgment 
Ihould  not  be  declined:  for  no  obligation  ought  to 
be  impofed,  which  the  party  would  rather  compenfate 
than  coni  raff. 

XVII.  When  a phyfician  attends  the  wife  or  child 
of  a member  of  the  faculty,  or  any  perfon  very  nearly 
connected  with  him,  he  Ihould  mamfefl  peculiar  at- 
tention to  his  opinions,  and  tendernefs  even  to  his 
prejudices.  For  the  dear  and  important  interefts 
which  the  one  has  at  Hake,  fuperfede  every  confider- 
ation  of  rank  or  feniority  in  the  other ; knee  the  mind 

* See  Notes  and  Illudraiions,  No.  XI. 
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of  a hufband,  a father,  or  a friend,  may  receive  a 
deep  and  lading  wound,  if  the  difeafe  terminate  fa- 
tally, from  the  adoption  of  means  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, or  the  rejection  of  thofe  he  wiflied  to  be  tried. 
Under  fuch  delicate  circumftances,  however,  a con- 
fcientious  phyfician  will  not  lightly  facrifice  his  judg- 
ment ; but  will  urge,  with  proper  confidence,  the 
meafilres  he  deems  to  be  expedient,  before  he  leaves 
the  final  decifion  concerning  them  to  his  more  refpon- 
fible  coadjutor. 

XVIII.  Clergymen  who  experience  the  res  angujla 
darnt , fhould  beiahited  gratuitoufiy  by  the  faculty: 
and  this  exemption  fhould  be  an  acknowledged 
general  rule,  that  the  feeling  of  individual  obligation 
may  be  rendered  lefs  oppreflive.  But  fuch  of  the 
clergy  as  are  qualified,  either  from  their  flipends  or 
fortunes,  to  make  a reafonable  remuneration  for  me- 
dical attendance,  are  not  more  privileged  than  any 
other  order  of  patients.  Military  or  naval  fubaltern 
officers,  in  narrow  circumflances,  are  alfo  proper  ob- 
jects of  profeffional  liberality. 

XIX.  As  the  firfl  confutation  by  letter  impofes 
much  more  trouble  and  attention  than  a perfonal 
vifit,  it  is  reafonable,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  to  expeft 
a gratuity  of  double  the  ufual  amount  : and  this 
has  long  been  the  eflablifhed  praflice  of  many  re- 
fpe&able  phyficians.  But  a fubfequent  epiflolary 
corrcfpondence,  on  the  further  treatment  of  the  fame 
diforder,  may  juflly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  ordi- 
nary attendance,  and  may  be  compenfated  as  fuch. 
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according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  or  of  the 
patient. 

XX.  Phyficians  and  furgeons  are  occafionally  re- 
queued to  furnifli  certificates,  juftifying  the  abfence 
of  perfons  who  hold  fituations  of  honour  and  truft 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  civil  departments  of 
government.  Thefe  teftimonials,  unlefs  under  par- 
ticular circumftances,  (hould  be  confidered  as  a£ts  due 
to  the  public,  and  therefore  not  to  be  compenfated 
by  any  gratuity.  But  they  fhould  never  be  given 
without  an  accurate  and  faithful  fcrutiny  into  the  cafej 
that  truth  and  probity  may  not  be  violated,  nor  the 
good  of  the  community  injured,  by  the  unjuft  pre- 
tences of  its  fervants.  The  fame  conduft  is  to  be 
obferved  by  medical  pra&it  oners,  when  they  are  fo- 
liated to  furnifli  apologies  for  non-attendance  on 
juries ; or  to  ftate  the  valetudinary  incapacity  of 
perfons  appointed  to  execute  the  bufinefs  of  conftables, 
churchwardens,  or  overfeers  of  the  poor.  No  fear 
of  giving  umbrage,  no  view  to  prefent  or  future 
emolument,  nor  any  motives  of  friendfliip,  (hould 
incite  to  a falfe,  or  even  dubious  declaration.  For 
the  general  weal  requires  that  every  individual,  who 
is  properly  qualified,  fliould  deem  himfelf  obliged  to 
execute,  when  legally  called  upon,  the  juridical  and 
municipal  employments  of  the  body  politic.  And  to 
be  acceflary,  by  untruth  or  prevarication,  to  the 
evafion  of  this  duty,  is  at  once  a high  mifdemeanour 
againft  focial  order,  and  a breach  of  moral  and  pro- 
feflional  honour. 
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XII.  The  ufe  of  quack  medicines  fliould  be  difeou- 
raged  by  the  faculty,  as  difgraceful  to  the  profeffion, 
injurious  to  health,  and  often  deftruCtive  even  of  life. 
Patients, however,  under  lingeringdiforders,  are  fome- 
times  obflinately  bent  on  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as 
they  fee  advertifed,  or  hear  recommended,  with  a 
boldnefs  and  confidence,  which  no  intelligent  phyfi- 
cian  dares  to  adopt,  with  refpeCt  to  the  means  that 
he  prefcribes.  In  thefe  cafes,  fome  indulgence  feems 
to  be  required  to  a credulity  that  is  infurmountable: 
and  the  patient  fliould  neither  incur  the  dilpleafure  of 
the  phyfician,  nor  be  entirely  deferted  by  him.  He 
may  be  apprized  of  the  fallacy  of  his  expectations, 
whilfl  allured,  at  the  fame  time,  that  diligent  attention 
fliould  be  paid  to  the  procefs  of  the  experiment  he  is 
fb  unadvifedly  making  on  himfelf,  and  the  confequent 
mifchiefs,  if  any,  obviated  as  timely  as  poffible.  Cer- 
tain affive  preparations,  the  nature,  compofition,  and 
effeCts  of  which  are  well  known,  ought  not  to  be 
profcribed  as  quack  medicines. 

XXII.  No  phyfician  or  furgeon  fliould  difpenfe  a 
fecret  nojlrum , whether  it  be  his  invention,  or  exclu- 
five  property.  For  if  it  be  of  real  efficacy,  the  con- 
cealment of  it  is  inconfiflent  with  beneficence  and 
profeffional  liberality  : and  if  myftery  alone  give  it 
value  and  importance,  fuch  craft  implies  either  dis- 
graceful ignorance,  or  fraudulent  avarice. 

XXIII.  The  Efprit  du  Corps  is  a principle  of 
aCtion  founded  in  human  nature,  and  when  duly 
regulated,  is  both  rational  and  laudable.  Every  man 
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who  enters  into  a fraternity,  engages,  by  a tacit 
compact,  not  only  to  fubmit  to  the  laws,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  aflociation,  fo 
far  as  they  are  confident  with  morality,  and  the 
general  good  of  mankind.  A phyfician,  therefore, 
fliould  cautioufiy  guard  againft  whatever  may  injure 
the  general  refpeclability  of  his  profeflion;  and 
fliould  avoid  all  contumelious  reprefentations  of  the 
faculty  at  large;  all  general  charges  againft  their 
felfiflinefs  or  improbity;  and  the  indulgence  of  an 
a fie  <fled  or  jocular  fcepticifm,  concerning  the  efficacy 
and  utility  of  the  healing  art. 

XXIV.  As  diverfity  of  opinion  and  oppofition 
of  intereft  may,  in  the  medical,  as  in  other  profef- 
fions,  fometimes  occafion  controverfy , and  even  con- 
tention; whenever  fuch  cafes  unfortunately  occur, 
and  cannot  be  immediately  terminated,  they  fliould 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a fufficient  number 
of  phyficians  or  of  furgeons,  according  to  the  nature 
-of  the  difpute;  or  to  the  two  orders  colleflively,  if 
belonging  both  to  medicine  and  furgery.  But  neither 
the  fubje<ft  matter  of  fuch  references,  nor  the  adju- 
dication, fliould  be  communicated  to  the  public ; as 
they  may  be  perfonally  injurious  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  general 
credit  of  the  faculty. 

XXV.  A wealthy  phyfician  fliould  not  give 
advice  gratis  to  the  affluent ; becaufe  it  is  an  injury 
to  his  profeflional  brethren.  The  office  of  phyfician 
can  never  be  fupported  but  as  a lucrative  one;  and  it 
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is  defrauding,  in  fome  degree,  the  common  funds  for 
its  fupport,  when  fees  are  difpenfed  with,  which 
might  juftly  be  claimed. 

XXVI.  It  frequently  happens  that  a phyfician, 
in  his  incidental  communications  with  the  patients  of 
other  phyficians,  or  with  their*  friends,  may  have 
their  cafes  dated  to  him  in  fo  direX  a manner,  as  not 
to  admit  of  his  declining  to  pay  attention  to  them. 
Under  fuch  circumdances,  his  obfervations  diould  be 
delivered  with  the  mod  delicate  propriety  and  referve. 
He  diould  not  interfere  in  the  curative  plans  purfued; 
and  diould  even  recommend  a deady  adherence  to 
them,  if  they  appear  to  merit  approbation. 

XXVII.  A phyfician,  when  vifiting  a fick  perfon 
in  the  country,  may  be  dedred  to  fee  a neighbouring 
patient,  who  is  under  the  regular  direX  ion  of  another 
phydeian,  in  confequence  of  fome  fudden  change  or 
aggravation  of  fymptoms.  The  conduX  to  be  pur- 
fued on  fuch  an  occafion  is  to  give  advice  adapted  to 
prefent  circumdances ; to  interfere  no  farther  than  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  with  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment; to  adume  no  future  direXion,  unlefs  it  be 
exprefsly  defied ; and,  in  this  cafe,  to  requed  an 
immediate  confultation  with  the  praXitioner  antece- 
dently employed. 

XXVIII.  At  the  clofe  of  every  intereding  and 
important  cafe,  efpecially  when  it  hath  terminated 
fatally,  a phyfician  diould  trace  back,  in  calm  re- 
flexion, all  the  deps  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  This  review  of  the  origin,  progrefs. 
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and  conclufion  of  the  malady  ; of  the  whole  curative 
plan  purfued;  and  of  the  particular  operation  of  the 
feveral  remedies  employed,  as  well  as  of  the  dofes  and 
periods  of  time  in  which  they  were  adminiftered;  will 
furnilh  the  molt  authentic  documents,  on  which  in- 
dividual experience  can  be  formed.  But  it  is  in  a 
moral  view  that  the  practice  is  here  recommended  j 
and  it  fhould  be  performed  with  the  mod  fcrupulous 
impartiality.  Let  no  felf-deception  be  permitted  in 
the  retrofpeft;  and  if  errors,  either  of  omidion  or 
commiffion,  are  difcovered,  it  behoves  that  they 
fhould  be  brought  fairly  and  fully  to  the  mental 
view.  Regrets  may  follow,  but  criminality  will  thus 
be  obviated.  For  good  intentions,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  human  fkill,  which  cannot  anticipate  the 
knowledge  that  events  alone  difclofe,  will  diffidently 
judify  what  is  pad,  provided  the  failure  be  made 
confcientioufly  fubfervient  to  future  wifdom  and  redti- 
tude  in  profeffional  condudt. 

XXIX.  The  opportunities  which  a phyfician  not 
unfrequently  enjoys,  of  promoting  and  (Lengthening 
the  good  refolutions  of  his  patients,  differing  under 
the  confequences  of  vicious  condudt,  ought  never  to 
be  negledted.  And  his  councils,  or  even  remon- 
flrances,  will  give  fatisfadlion,  not  difgud,  if  they  be 
condudted  with  politenefs;  and  evince  a genuine  love 
of  virtue,  accompanied  by  a fincere  intered  in  the 
welfare  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  addrefled. 

XXX.  The  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  is  a duty 
ro  which  medical  men  are  bound,  fo  far  as  is  compa- 
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tible  with  the  urgency  of  the  cafes  under  their  charge. 
Vifits  may  often  be  made  'with  fufficient  convenience 
and  benefit,  either  before  the  hours  of  going  to 
church,  or  during  the  intervals  of  public  worfhip. 
And  in  many  chronic  ailments,  the  fick,  together  with 

>.  i 

their  attendants,  are  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
focial  offices  of  religion ; and  ffiould  not  be  induced 
to  forego  this  important  privilege,  by  the  expectation 
of  a call  from  their  phyfician  or  furgeon.* 

XXXI.  A phyfician  who  is  advancing  in  years, 
yet  unconfcious  of  any  decay  in  his  faculties,  may 
occafionally  experience  fome  change  in  the  wonted 
confidence  of  his  friends.  Patients,  who  before 
trufted  folely  to  his  care  and  fkill,  may  now  requefi: 
that  he  will  join  in  confultation  perhaps  with  a 
younger  coadjutor.  It  behoves  him  to  admit  this 
change  without  difiatisfaCtion  or  faftidioufnefs,  regard- 
ing it  as  no  mark  of  difrefpeCt ; but  as  the  exercife 
of  a juft  and  reafonable  privilege  in  thofe  by  whom 
he  is  employed.  The  junior  practitioner  may  w:ell  be 
fuppofed  to  have  more  ardour  than  he  poflefles,  in 
the  treatment  of  difeafes ; to  be  bolder  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  new  medicines ; and  difpofed  to  adminifter 
old  ones  in  dofes  of  greater  efficacy.  And  this  union 
of  enterprize  with  caution,  and  of  fervour  with 
coolnefs,  may  promote  the  fuccefsful  management  of 
a difficult  and  protraCted  cafe.  Let  the  medical  par- 
ties, therefore,  be  fludious  to  conduCt  themfelves 
towards  each  other  w'ith  candour  and  impartiality  j 
* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XU. 
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co-operating,  by  mutual  conceffions,  in  the  benevolent 
difcharge  of  profeffional  duty.*  , 

XXXII.  The  commencement  of  that  period  of 
fenefcence,  when  it  becomes  incumbent  on  a phyfician 
to  decline  the  offices  of  his  profeffion,  it-  is  not  eafy  to 
afcertain;  and  the  decifion  on  fo  nice  a point  muff  be 
left  to  the  moral  difcretion  of  the  individual.  Becaufe, 
one  grown  old  in  the  ufeful  and  honourable  exercife 
of  the  healing  art  may  continue  to  enjoy,  and  judly 
to  enjoy,  the  unabated  confidence  of  the  public.  And 
whilft  exempt,  in  a confiderable  degree,  from  the 
privations  and  infirmities  of  age,  he  is  under  indif- 
penfable  obligations  to  apply  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  in  the  mod  efficient  way,  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind : for  the  poffeffion  of  powers  is  a clear 
indication  of  the  will  of  our  Creator,  concerning  their 
practical  direction.  But  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  the  bodily  and  mental  vigour  mud  be  ex- 
pected to  decay  progredively,  though  perhaps  dowly, 
after  the  meridian  of  life  is  pad.  As  age  advances, 
therefore,  a phyfician  diould,  from  time  to  time, 
fcrutinize  impartially  the  date  of  his  faculties;  that 
he  may  determine,  bona  jide , the  precife  degree  in 
which  he  is  qualified  to  execute  the  aCtive  and  multi- 
farious offices  of  his  profeffion.  And  whenever  he 
becomes  confcious  that  his  memory  prefents  to  him 
with  faintnefs  thofe  analogies,  on  which  medical 
reafoning  and  the  treatment  of  difeafes  are  founded ; 
that  diffidence  of  the  meafures  to  be  purfued  per- 
* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XIII: 
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plexes  his  judgment;  that,  from  a deficiency  in  the 
acutenefs  of  his  fenfes,  he  finds  hinafelf  lefs  able  to 
diftinguifh  figns,  or  to  prognoflicate  events ; he  fliould 
at  once  refolve,  though  others  perceive  not  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  to  facrifice  every 
confideration  of  fame  or  fortune,  and  to  retire  from 
the  engagements  of  bufinefs.  To  the  furgeon  under 
fimilar  circumftances,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  dill  more 
neceflary : for  the  energy  of  the  underftanding 
often  fubfifts  much  longer  than  the  qu'cknefs  of  eye- 
fight,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  fieadinefs  of  hand, 
which  are  elfential  to  the  fkilful  performance  of 
operations.  Let  both  the  phyfician  and  furgeon 
never  forget,  that  their  profeflions  are  public  trufts, 
properly  rendered  lucrative  whilft  they  fulfil  them  ; 
but  which  they  are  bound,  by  honour  and  probity, 
to  relinquifh,  as  foon  as  they  find  themfelves  unequal 
to  their  adequate  and  faithful  execution.* 


• See  Notes  and  Ilhftrations,  No.  XIV. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THU  CONDUCT  OF  PHYSICIANS  TOWARDS 
APOTHECARIES. 

I.  IN  the  prefent  (late  of  phyfic,  in  this  country, 
where  the  profefiion  is  properly  divided  into  three 
diftimfi  branches,  a connexion  peculiarly  intimate 
fubfifts  between  the  phyfician  and  the  apothecary  j 
and  various  obligations  necefifarily  refult  from  it. 
On  the  knowledge,  ikill,  and  fidelity  of  the  apothe- 
cary, depend,  in  a very  confiderable  degree,  the 
reputation,  the  fuccefs,  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  phyfi- 
cian. As  thefe  qualities,  therefore,  juftly  claim  his 
attention  and  encouragement,  the  pofleflor  of  them 
merits  his  refpeft  and  patronage. 

II.  The  apothecary  is,  in  almofi  every  infiance, 
the  precurfor  of  the  phyfician ; and’being  acquainted 
with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
hereditary  confiitution,  habits,  and  difpofition  of  the 
patient,  he  may  furnilh  very  important  information. 
It  is  in  general,  therefore,  expedient,  and  when  health 
or  life  are  at  (lake,  expediency  becomes  a moral 
duty,  to  confer  with  the  apothecary,  before  any 
decifive  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted ; to  hear  his 
account  of  the  malady,  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  adminiftered,  of  the  effefis  produced  by  them. 
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and  of  h!s  whole  experience  concerning  the  juvantia 
and  ladentia  in  the  cafe.  Nor  fhould  the  future 
attendance  of  the  apothecary  be  fuperfeded  by  the 
phyfician:  for  if  he  be  a man  of  honour,  judgment, 
and  propriety  of  behaviour,  he  will  be  a mofl  valuable 
auxiliary  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diforder, 
by  his  attention  to  varying  fymptoms  ; by  the  en- 
forcement of  medical  directions;  by  obviating  mifap- 
prehenfions  in  the  patient,  or  his  family;  by  flrength- 
ening  the  authority  of  the  phyfician  ; and  by  being  at 
all  times  an  eafy  and  friendly  medium  of  communi- 
cation. To  fubferve  thefe  important  purpofes,  the 
phyfician  fhould  occafionally  make  his  vifits  in  con- 
junction with  the  apothecary,  and  regulate  by  circum- 
ftances  the  frequency  of  fuch  interviews  : For  if  they 
be  often  repeated,  little  fubflantial  aid  can  be  expeCted 
from  the  apothecary,  becaufe  he  will  have  no  intelli- 
gence to  offer  which  does  not  fall  under  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  phyfician  himfelf;  nor  any  opportunity 
of  executing  his  peculiar  miff,  without  becoming 
burthenfome  to  the  patient  by  multiplied  calls,  and 
unfeafonable  affiduity. 

III.  This  amicable  interccurfe  and  co-operation  of 
the  phyfician  and  apothecary,  if  conducted  with  the 
decorum  and  attention  to  etiquette , which  fhould 
always  be  fleadily  obferved  by  profcffional  men, 
will  add  to  the  authority  of  the  one,  to  the  refpeCt- 
abil  ty  of  the  other,  and  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  both. 
The  pat  ent  will  find  himfelf  the  objeCf  of  watchful 
and  unremitting  care,  and  will  experience  that  he  is 
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conne&ed  with  his  phyfician,  not  only  perfonally, 
but  by  a fedulous  reprefentative  and  coadjutor.  The 
apothecary  will  regard  the  free  communication  of  the 
phyfician  as  a privilege  and  mean  of  improvement;  he 
will  have  a deeper  intered  in  the  fuccefs  of  the 
curative  plans  purfued ; and  h:s  honour  and  repu- 
tation will  be  dire&ly  involved  in  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  the  medicines  difpenfed,  and  in  the  dull 
and  care  with  which  they  are  compounded. 

IV.  The  duty  and  refponfibility  of  the  phyfician, 
however,  are  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  thefe 
points,  that  no  dependence  on  the  probity  of  the 
apothecary  fiiould  prevent  the  occafional  infpedtion  of 
the  drugs  which  he  prefcribes.  In  London,  the  layv 
not  only  authorizes,  but  enjoins  a dated  examination 
of  the  fimple  and  compound  medicines  kept  in  the 
diops : and  the  policy  that  is  jud  and  reafonable  in 
the  metropolis,  mud  be  proportionably  fo  in  every 
provincial  town,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Nor  will 
any  refpe&able  apothecary  objett  to  this  necdfary 
office,  when  performed  with  delicacy,  and  at  feafon- 
able  times;  fince  his  reputation  and  emolument  will 
be  increafcd  by  it,  probably  in  the  exa<d  ratio , thus 
afcertained,  of  profeffional  merit  and  integrity. 

V.  A phyfician  called  to  vifit  a patient  in  the 
country  fhould  not  only  be  minute  in  his  directions, 
but  Ihould  communicate  to  the  apothecary  the  parti- 
cular %iew  which  he  takes  of  the  cafes  that  the 
indkations  of  cure  may  be  afterwards  purfued  with 
precifion  and  deadinefs;  and  that  the  apothecary  may 
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life  the  difcretionary  power  committed  to  him,  with 
as  little  deviation  as  polfible  from  the  general  plan 
prefcribed.  To  fo  valuable  a clafs  of  men  as  the 
country  apothecaries,  great  attention  and  refpeft 
is  due:  and  as  they  are  the  guardians  of  health 
through  large  diflri&s,  no  opportunities  fliould  be 
negle&ed  of  promoting  their  improvement,  or  con- 
tributing to  their  flock  of  knowledge,  either  by  the 
loan  of  books,  the  dire£Hon  of  their  ftudies,  or  by 
unreferved  information  on  medical  fubje&s.  "When 
fuch  occafions  prefent  themfelves,  the  maxim  of 
our  judicious  poet  is  ftrittly  true,  te  The  word 
“ avarice  is  that  of  fenfe.”  For  pvattical  improve- 
ments ufually  originate  in  towns,  and  often  remain 
unknown,  or  difregarded  in  fituations  where  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty  have  little  intercourfe,  and  where 
fufficient  authority  is  wanting  to  fanttion  innovation. 

VI.  It  has  been  obferved,  by  a political  and  moral 
writer  of  great  authority,  that  “ apothecaries’  profit 
“ is  become  a bye- word,  denoting  fomething  uncom- 
ci  monly  extravagant.  This  great  apparent  profit, 
“ however,  is  frequently  no  more  than  the  reafonable 
“ wages  of  labour.  The  /kill  of  an  apothecary  is  a 
“ much  nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  of 
“ any  artificer  whatever  ; and  the  trull  which  is  re- 
“ pofed  in  him  is  of  much  greater  importance.  He 
“ is  the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all  cafes,  and  of  the 
“ rich  when  the  difirefs  or  danger  is  not  very  great. 
“ Ilis  reward,, therefore,  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  his 
£t  ikill  and  his  trull,  and  it  arifes  generally  from  the 
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price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.  But  the  whole 
“ drugs  which  the  bell-employed  apothecary  in  a 
“ large  market  town  will  fell  in  a year,  may  not  per- 
“ haps  coll  him  above  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
“ Though  he  should  fell  them,  therefore,  for  three 
“ or  four  hundred,  or  a thoufand  per  cent,  profit, 
“ this  may  frequently  be  no  more  than  the  reafonable 
<c  wages  of  his  labour  charged,  in  the  only  way  in 
t£  which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  his 
“ drugs.”*  The  llatement  here  given  exceeds  the 
emoluments  of  the  generality  of  apothecaries  in  coun- 
try diftritts : and  a phyfician  who  knows  the  edu- 
cation, /kill,  and  perfevering  attention,  as  well  as  the 
facrifice  of  cafe,  health,  and  fometimes  even  of  life, 
which  this  profeflion  requires,  fliould  regard  it  as  a 
duty  not  to  withdraw,  from  thofe  who  exercife  it, 
any  fources  of  reafonable  profit,  or  the  honourable 
means  of  advancement  in  fortune.  Two  pra&ices 
prevail  in  fome  places  injurious  to  the  interell  of  this 
branch  of  the  faculty,  and  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. One  confifls  in  fullering  prefcriptions  to 
be  lent  to  the  druggift,  for  the  fake  of  a final  1 faving 
in  expence:  the  other  in  receiving  an  annual  llipend, 
ufually  degrading  in  its  amount,  and  in  the  fervices 
it  impofes,  for  being  confulted  on  the  flighter  indif- 
pofitions  to  which  all  families  are  incident,  and  which 
properly  fall  within  the  province  of  the  apothecary. 

VII.  Phyficians  are  fometimes  requelled  to  vifit 
the  patients  of  the  apothecary  in  his  abfence.  Com- 

* S«e  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  x. 
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pliancein  fuch  cafes  fliould  always  be  refufed,  when 
it  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  confultation  of  the 
medical  gentleman  ordinarily  employed  by  the  Tick 
perfon,  or  his  family.  Indeed  this  practice  is  fo  liable 
to  abufe,  and  requires  in  its  excrcife  fo  much  caution 
and  delicacy,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interefl  and 
honour  of  the  faculty  to  have  it  altogether  interdicted. 
Phyficians  are  the  only  proper  fubftitutes  for  phy- 
ficians; furgeons  for  furgeons;  and  apothecaries  for 
apothecaries. 

VIII.  When  the  aid  of  a pbyfician  is  required,  the 
apothecary  to  the  family  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
recommend  one.  It  will  then  behove  him  to  learn 
fully  whether  the  patient  or  his  friends  have  any  pre- 
ference or  partiality;  and  this  he  ought  to  confuk, 
if  it  lead  not  to  an  improper  choice.  For  the  maxim 
of  Celfus  is  flriCtly  applicable  on  fuch  an  occafion: 
ubi  par  fcientia , mclior  eji  amicus  medicus  quam  ex- 
iraneus.  But  if  the  parties  concerned  be  entirely 
indifferent,  the  apothecary  is  bound  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  his  bell  judgment,  with  a confcientious  and 
cxclufive  regard  to  the  good  of  the  perfon  for  whom 
lie  is  commiffioned  to  aft.  It  is  not  even  fufficient 
that  he  feleCts  the  perfon  on  whom,  in  ficknefs,  he 
repofeshis  own  trull;  for  in  this  cafe  friendfhipjuftly 
gives  preponderancy ; becaufe  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  excite  a degree  of  zeal  and  attention  which  might 
overbalance  iuperior  fcience  or  abilities.  Without 
favour  or  regard  to  any  pcrlbnal,  family,  or  profef- 
fiomil  connections,  he  fliould  recommend  the  pbyfician 
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whom  he  confcientioufly  believes,  all  circumftances 
confidered,  to  be  bed:  qualified  to  accomplifh  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient.  ' 

IX.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  city  of 
London,  benevolent  inditutions  have  been  lately 
formed,  for  providing  funds  to  relieve  the  widows 
and  children  of  apothecaries,  and  occafionally  alfo 
members  of  the  profeflion  who  become  indigent. 
Such  fchemes  merit  the  function  and  encouragement 
of  every  liberal  phyfician  and  furgeon.  And  were 
they  thus  extended,  their  ufefulnefs  would  be  greatly 
increafed,  and  their  permanency  almod:  with  certainty 
fecured.  Medical  fubfcribers,  from  every  part  of 
Great-Britain,  diould  be  admitted,  if  they  offer  fatis- 
faCtory  tedimoniais  of  their  qualifications.  One  com- 
prehenfive  eflablifhment  feems  to  be  more  eligible 
than  many  on  a fmaller  fcale.  For  it  would  be  con- 
duced with  fuperior  dignity,  regularity,  and  effici- 
ency; with  fewer  obftacles  from  intereft,  prejudice, 
or  rivalfhip ; with  confiderable  faving  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  time,  trouble,  and  expence  ; with  more  ac- 
curacy in  the  calculations  relative  to  its  funds,  and 
confequently  with  the  utmofl  practicable  extenfion 
of  its  dividends. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  PROFESSIONAL  DUTIES,  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  A KNOWLEDGE  OF  LAW. 


I.  GENTLEMEN  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  by  the 
authority  of  different  parliamentary  ftatutes,  enjoy  an 
exemption  from  ferving  on  inquefts  or  juries;  from 
bearing  armour;  from  being  conflables  or  church- 
wardens; and  from  all  burdenfome  offices,  whether 
leet  or  parochial.  Thefe  privileges  are  founded  on 
reafons  highly  honourable  to  medical  men;  andfhould 
operate  as  incentives  to  that  diligent  and  afliduous 
difcharge  of  profeflional  duty,  which  the  legiflature 
has  generoufly  prefumed  to  occupy  the  time,  and  to 
employ  the  talents,  of  phyficians  and  furgeons,  in  fome 
of  the  mof!  important  interefts  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  thus  excufed 
from  many  civil  fun&ions,  that  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone,  in  his  learned  Commentaries,  judges  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  to  be  lefs  eflential  to  them  than  to  any 
other  clafs  of  men.  He  obferves,  that  “ there  is  no 
“ fpecial  reafon  why  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of 
“ phyfic  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  the 
“ law,  unlefs  in  common  with  other  gentlemen,  and 
“ to  complete  the  character  of  general  and  extenfive 
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« knowledge,  which  this  profeflion,  beyond  others, 
*«  has  remarkably  deferved.”*  But  I apprehend  it 
will  be  found  that  phyficians  and  furgeons  are  often 
called  upon  to  cxercife  appropriate  duties,  which  re- 
quire not  only  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, but  of  the  forms  and  regulations  adopted 
in  our  courts  of  judicature.  The  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation  will  fufllciently  appear  from  the  following  brief 
detail  of  fome  of  the  principal  cafes  in  which  the 
fcience  of  law  is  of  importance  to  medical  practiti- 
oners. To  enter  at  large  on  fo  comprehenilve  a 
fubjeft,  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefent 
undertaking. 

II.  When  a phyfician  attends  upon  a patient, 
under  circumftances  of  imminent  danger,  his  counfel 
may  be  required  about  the  expediency  of  a lajl  will 
and  tejlament.  It  behoves  him,  therefore,  to  know 
whether,  in  cafe  of  inteftacy,  the  daughters,  or 
younger  children,  of  the  fick  perfon  would  be  legally- 
entitled  to  any  {hare  of  his  fortune:  whether  the  for- 
tune would  be  equally  divided,  when  fuch  equality 
would  be  improper  or  unjuft:  whether  diverfity  of 
claims  and  expenfive  litigations  would  enfue,  without 
a will,  from  the  nature  of  the  property  in  queftion: 
and  whether  the  creditors  of  the  defuntt  would,  by 
his  negleft,  be  defrauded  of  their  equitable  claims.f 

* Vol.  i.  fefl.  i.  IntrodufHon. 

t Sir  Wm.  Blackftone  declares  it  to  be  effential  to  a phyfician  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  fcrm  in  which  a •will  or  devife  fhould 
be  drawn  up  and  executed. 
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For  it  is  a culpable  deficiency  in  our  .laws,  that  real 
eitates  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  debts  by 
fimple  contraft,  unlefs  exprefsly  charged  with  them 
by  the  laid  will  and  teftament  of  the  proprietor;  al- 
though credit  is  often  founded,  as  Dr.  Paley  well 
obferves,  on  the  pofiefilon  of  fuch  eftates.  This. acute 
moralifl:  adds,  £<  He,  therefore,  who  negledts  to  make 
cc  the  neceffary  appointments  for  the  payment  of  his 
ti  debts,  as  far  as  his  effects  extend,  fins  in  his  grave; 
<c  and  if  he  omit  this  on  purpofe  to  defeat  the  de- 
“ mands  of  his  creditors,  he  dies  with  a deliberate 
“ fraud  in  his  heart.”* 

Property  is  divided  by  the  law  into  two  fpecies, 
■perfonal  and  real\  each  requiring  appropriate  modes 
of  transfer  or  alienation,  with  which  a phyfician 
fhould  be  well  acquainted.  It  may  alfo  be  required 
of  him  to  deliver  an  opinion,  and  even  a folemn  judi- 
cial evidence,  concerning  the  capacity  of  his  patient 
to  jnake  a will , a point  fometimes  of  difficult  and 
nice  decifion.  For  various  diforders  obfcure,  without 
perverting,  the  intellectual  faculties:  and  even  in 
delirium  itfelf  there  are  lucid  intervals,  when  the  me- 
mory and  judgment  become  fufficiently  dear,  accu- 
rate, and  vigorous,  for  the  valid  execution  of  a tefta- 
ment.  In  fuch  cafes  the  will  fhould  commence  with 
the  fignature  of  the  teftator,  concluding  with  it  alfo, 
if  his  hand  be  not,  after  continued  mental  exertions, 

* See  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Piiilofophy,  book 
iii.  part  i.  chap,  xxiii. 
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too  tremulous  for  fubfcription;  and  it  fliould  be 
made  with  all  podible  concifenefs,  and  expedition.”* 

If  the  patient  be  furprized  by  fudden  and  violent 
ficknefs,  the  law  authorizes  a nuncupative  will  m the 
difpofal  of  perfonalty.  But  to  guard  againd  fraud, 
* the  tedamentary  words  mud  be  delivered  with  an 
explicit  intention  to  bequeath;  the  will  mud  be  made 
at  home,  or  among  the  tedator’s  family  and  friends, 
unlefs  by  unavoidable  accident;  and  alfo  in  his  laft 
ficknefs:  for  if  he  recover,  it  is  evident  that  time  is 
given  for  a written  will.f 

The  law  excludes  from  the  privilege  of  making  a 
will  madmen , ideots , perfons  in  their  dotage , or  thofe 
who  have  dupified  their  underdandings  by  drun- 
kennefs.  But  there  is  a high  degree  of  hypochon- 
driacifm,  which  not  unfrequently  falls  under  the 
cognizance  of  a phyfician,  and  on  which  he  may  be 
required  to  decide  whether  it  amounts  to  mental  in- 
capacity for  the  execution  of  a lad  will  and  tedament* 
To  define  the  precife  boundaries  of  rationality  is  per- 
haps impodible  ; if  it  be  true,  according  to  Shake- 
fpeare,  that  “ the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  are 
of  imagination  all  compaft.”  But  a partially  dis- 
tempered fancy  is  known  to  fubfid  with  general  in- 

* “ In  the  conftruiftion  of  the  ftatute,  29  Car.  II.  ch.  iii.  it  has 
“ been  adjudged,  that  the  teftator’s  name,  written  with  his  own 
“ hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  will,  as  I John  Mills  do  make  this 
“ my  laft  will  and  teftament;  is  a fufficient  figning,  without  any 
“ name  at  the  bottom ; though  the  other  is  the  fafer  way.”  Sec 
Blackftone’s  Comment,  book  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 

t Id.  book  ii.  c.  xxxii. 
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telligence:  And  a man,  like  Mr.  Simon  Browne,  be- 
lieving the  extinction  of  his  rational  foul  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  may  uniformly  evince,  in  every  other 
inftance,  very  diftinguifhed  intellectual  powers  ; and 
be  capable  of  directing  his  concerns,  and  difpofing  of 
his  property,  with  fufficient  difcretion.  To  preclude 
one,  fo  affeCted,  from  being  a tellator,  feems  incon- 
Yiftent  either  w’ith  wifdom  or  juflice;  efpecially  if  the 
will  which  has  been  made,  difcover,  in  its  effential 
parts,  no  traces  of  a diiturbed  imagination  or 
unfound  judgment.  But  whenever  falfe  ideas  of  a 
a practical  kind  are  fo  firmly  united  as  to  be  con-  " 
ftantly  and  invariably  miftaken  for  truth,  we  properly 
denominate  this  unnatural  alliance  insanity  : and 
if  it  give  rife  to  a train  of  fubordinate  wrong  afifo- 
ciations,  producing  incongruity  of  behaviour,  inca- 
pacity for  the  common  duties  of  life,  or  unconfcious 
deviations  from  morality  and  religion,  madness  has 
then  its  commencement.* 

III.  A lunatic,  or  non  compos  mentis , in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  is  one  who  has  had  underltanding,  but  has 
loft  it  by  difeafe,  grief,  or  other  accident.  The  king 
is  the  truflee  for  fuch  unfortunate  perfons,  appointed 
to  proteCl  their  property,  and  to  account  to  them,  if 
they  recover,  for  their  revenues,  or,  after  their  de- 
ceafe,  to  their  reprefentatives.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
therefore,  grants  a commiffion  to  inquire  into  the  fiate 
of  rflind  of  the  infane  perfon ; and  if  he  be  found  non 

* See  theJiuthor’s  Moral  and  Literary  Diflertations,  p.  127,  fo 
condedit. ; — alfo  Notes  and  Illult  rations,  No.  XV. 
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compos , by  a jury,  he  ufually  commits  the  care  of  his 
perfon,  with  a fuitable  allowance  for  his  maintenance, 
to  fome  friend,  who  is  then  called  his  committee.”* 
The  phyfician,  who  has  been  confulted  about  the 
cafe,  will  doubtlefs  be  called  upon  to  deliver  an  opi- 
nion concerning  his  patient  : and  before  he  becomes 
acceffary  to  his  deprivation,  as  it  were,  of  all  legal  ex- 
igence, he  will  weigh  attentively  the  whole  circum- 
ftances  of  the  diforder,  the  original  caufe  of  it,  the 
degree  in  which  it  fublifts,  its  duration*  and  probable 
continuance.  For  if  the  malady  be  not  fixed,  great, 
and  permanent,  this  folemn  a£t  of  law  muff  be  deemed 
inexpedient,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  reverfed  without 
difficulty  : and  when  infanity  has  been  once  for- 
mally declared,  there  maybe  grounds  of apprehenfion, 

that  the  party  will  be  configned  to  neglect  and  obli- 

* 

vion.  With  regard  to  the  wade  or  alienation  of  pro- 
perty by  the  perfon  thus  afflifted,  little  rifque  is  in- 
curred, if  he  be  put  under  the  ordinary  reflraint  of  a 
judicious  curator.  For  whilft  his  mind  remains  in 
the  ftate  of  alienation,  he  is  incapabld  of  executing 
any  aft  with  validity;  and  the  next  heir  or  other  per- 
fon interefted  may  fet  it  afide,  on  the  plea  of  his  in- 
capacity. But  the  ufeof'a  guardian  or  committee  of 
a lunatic  is  chiefly  to  renew,  in  his  right,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives, 
or  years,  and  to  apply  the  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infane  perfon,  of  his  heirs,  or  executors. 

* Blackftone’s  Comment,  book  i.  chap.  viii. 
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IV.  The  law  juftifies  the  beating  of  a lunatic , in 
such  manner  as  the  circwnjiances  may  require*  But 
it  has  been  before  remarked  that  a phyfician,  who 
attends  an  afylum  for  infanity,  is  under  an  obligation 
of  honour  as  well  as  of  humanity,  to  fecure  to  the 
unhappy  fufferers,  committed  to  his  charge,  all  the 
tendernefs  and  indulgence  compatible  with  Heady  and 
effettual  government  :f  and  the  Hrait  waiftcoat,  with 
other  improvements  in  modern  practice,  now  preclude 
the  neceility  of  coercion  by  corporal  punilhment. 

V.  Idoufes  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  are  fubjett: 
to  drift  regulations  of  law.  Thefe  regulations  refer 
to  the  pcrfons  keeping  fuch  houfes,  to  the  admiflion 
of  patients  into  them,  and  to  their  infpeftion  by  vi* 
fitors  duly  authorifed  and  qualified.  If  any  one  con- 
ceal more  than  a fingle  lunatic  without  a licence,  he 
becomes  liable  to  a penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  licences  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  or  within  feven  miles  of  the  metropolis,  are 
granted  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  ; who  are  em- 
powered to  elett  five  of  their  fellows  to  att  as  com- 
miflioners  for  infpetting  the  lunatic  afylums  within 
their  jurifdittion.  Houfes  for  the  reception  of  lunatics 
in  the  country  are  to  be  licenfed  by  the  juftices  of 
the  peace,  during  their  quarter-fefTions : and  at  the 
time  when  the  licence  is  granted,  the  magillrates  are 
d retted  to  nominate  two  of  their  own  body,  and  alfo 
one  phyfician,  tovifit  and  infpett  fuch  licenfed  houfes. 

* I.  Hawkins,  130.  Barn’s  Jufticc,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
f Chap.  i.  fe<2.  xxx. 
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This  infpeftion  they  are  empowered  to  make  as  often 
as  they  judge  it  to  be  expedient;  and  an  allowance 
is  to  be  granted  for  the  expences  incurred.  The 
keeper  of  every  licenfed  houfe  is  bound,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  one  hundred  pounds,  not  to  admit  or  con- 
fine any  perfon  as  a lunatic,  without  having  a 
certificate  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  fome 
phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothecary,  that  fuch  perfon 
is  proper  to  be  received  into  the  houfe,  as  being 
non  compos  mentis.  And  he  is  further  required,  under 
the  fame  penalty,  to  give  notice  of  this  certificate  to 
the  fecretary  of  the  commiflionen,  appointed  either 
by  the  college  of  phyficians,  or  the  raagiftrates 
at  their  quarter-feflions.  The  aft  of  parliament, 
which  eftablifhes  thefe  regulations,  ftates  this  impor- 
tant provifo:  “ That  in  all  proceedings  which  fhall 
be  had  under  his  Majefty’s  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus , 
and  in  all  indiftments,  informations,  and  aftions,  that 
fhall  be  preferred  or  brought  againft:  any  perfon  or 
perfons  for  confining  or  ill  treating  any  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s fubjefts,  in  any  of  the  faid  houfes,  the  parties 
complained  of  fhall  be  obliged  to  juftify  their  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  this  aft  had  not  been  made.”* 
The  legal  allowance  to  a medical  commifiioner,  for 
the  vifitation  and  infpeftion  of  a lunatic  afylum,  is 
fixed,  by  the  ftatute,  at  one  guinea.  This  gratuity, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a juft  compenfation  for 


* Sec  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  viii.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 
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the  time  and  trouble  bellowed,  it  may  often  be  proper 
to  decline.  For  to  a phyfiqan,  of  a liberal  mind,  an 
inadequate  pecuniary  acknowledgment  is  felt  as  a de- 
gradation; blithe  will  be  amply  remunerated  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  performed  an  office,  enjoined 
at  once  by  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  his  country. 

VI.  In  the  cafe  of fudden  death,  the  law  has  made 

provifion  for  examining  into  the  caufe  of  it  by  the 
Coroner , an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  is 
empowered  to  fumraon  fuch  evidence  as  is  neceflary> 
for  the  difeharge  of  his  inquifitorial  and  judicial  func- 
tions. On  thefe  occafions,  the  attendance  of  a ph’y- 
fiftan  or  furgeon  may  often  be  required,  who  ffionld 
be  qualified  to  give  tellimony  confonant  to  legal  as 
well  as  to  medical  knowledge.  To  this  end  he  mult 
not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  ligns  of  natural  death, 
but  alfo  of  thofe  which  occur,  when  it  is  produced  by 
accident  or  violence  : and  he  Ihould  not  be  a 

Itranger  to  the  feveral  diltinftions  of  homicide,  elta- 
bliffied  in  our  courts  of  judicature.  For  the  divifion 
of  this  aft  into  jufifablc , cxcufablc , and  felonious , 
will  aid  his  invedigation,  and  give  precilion  to  the  opi- 
nion which  he  delivers. 

VII.  When  a crime,  which  the  law  has  adjudged 
to  be  capital,  is  attempted  to  be  committed  by  force, 
the  refifhmcc  of  fuch  force,  even  fo  as  to  occafion  the 
death  of  the  offender,  it  deemed jufli fable  homicide. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Effay  on  Government,  carries  this 
doftrtne  to  a much  greater  extent  ; afferting,  that 
“ all  manner  of  force  without  a right  upon  a man’s 
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“ perfon  puts  him  in  a ftate  of  war  with  the  aggreffor, 
“ and  of  confequence,  being  in  fuch  a ftate  of  war, 
tc  he  may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this 
“ unnatural  reftraint.”*  But  Judge  Blackftone  con- 
fiders  this  conclufion  as  applicable  only  to  a ftate  of 
uncivilized  nature  ; and  obferves,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful 
of  the  life  of  the  fubjeft,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a 
fyftem;  nor  will  fuffer  with  impunity  any  crime  to 
be  preventedby  death,  unlefs  the  fame,  if  committed, 
would  alfo  be  puniflied  by  death.f 

VIII.  With  cafes  of  juftifiable  homicide,  however, 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  feldom  likely  to  be  pro- 
feffionally  concerned.  But  excufable  homicide  may 
frequently  fall  under  their  cognizance,  and  require 
their  deliberate  attention,  and  accurate  inveftigation. 
It  is  of  two  forts;  either  per  infortunium,.  by  mifad- 
venture;  or  se  defendendo , upon  a principle  of  felf- 
prefervation.  Death  may  be  the  confequence  of  a 
lawful  aft,  done  without  any  intention  of  hurt.  Thus 
if  an  officer,  in  the  correftion  of  a foldier,  happen  to 
occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure  ; J the 
punifliment  being  lawful.  But  if  the  correftion  be 
unwarrantably  fevere,  either  in  the  manner,  the  in- 
ltrument,  or  the  duration  of  punifhment,  and  death 
enfue,  the  offender  is  at  leaft  guilty  of  manflaughter, 
and  in  fome  circumftances,  of  murder  : a furgeon, 

* Eflay  on  Government,  Part  ii.  ch.  iii. 
t Blackitone’s  Comment,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv.  \ Ibid. 
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therefore,  is  ufually  prelent,  when  foldiers  are  chaf- 
tifed  with  the  lafli  in  purfuance  of  the  fentence  of  a 
court-martial;  and  on  his  teftimony  mud  depend  the 
judification  of  the  mode  and  degree  of  pumfhment 
infli&ed. — When  medicines  adminidered  to  afick  pa- 
tient, with  anhoned  defign,  to  produce  the  allevia  tion 
of  his  pain,  or  cure  of  his  difeafe,  occafion  death, 
this  is  mifadventure,  in  the  view  of  the  law ; and  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon  who  directed  them,  is  not  liable 
to  punilhment  criminally,  though  a civil  adfion  might 
formally  lie  for  negleft  or  ignorance.*  But  it  hath 
been  holden  that  fuch  immunity  is  confined  to  regular 
phyficians  and  furgeons.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  how- 
ever, judly  quedions  the  legality  of  this  determi- 
nation; fince  phyfic  and  falves  were  in  ufe  before 
licenfed  phyficians  and  furgeons.  “ Wherefore  he 
“ treats  the  doidrine  as  apocryphal,  and  fitted  only  to 
“ qualify  and  flatter  licenciates  and  doctors  in  phyfic  ; 
“ though  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  make  people  cautious 
“ how  they  meddle  too  much  in  fo  dangerous  an  era- 
“ ployment.”  The  college  of  phyficians,  however, 
within  their  jurifdi&ion,  which  extends  feven  miles 
round  London,  are  veded  by  charter  with  the  power 
of  fine  and  imprifonment  pro  mala  praxi.  Yet  Dr. 
Groenvelt,  who  was  cited,  in  the  year  1693,  before 
the  Cenfors  of  the  College,  and  committed  to  New- 
gate, by  a warrant  from  the  prefidcnt,  for  prefcribing 
cantharides  in  fubdance,  was  acquitted  on  the  plea 


* Confult<‘  Efprit  des  Loix,”  Jib.  xxix.  ch.  xir. 
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that  bad  practice  muff  be  accompanied  with  a bad 
intention,  to  render  it  criminal.  This  prolecution, 
whilft  it  ruined  the  doctor’s  reputation,  and  injured 
his  fortune,  fo  that  he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  want,  ex- 
cited general  attention  to  the  remedy,  and  afterwards 
eftablifhed  the  ufe  of  it:  though  it  muff  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  dofes  were  too  bold  and  hazardous. 
But  whatever  be  the  indulgence  of  the  law  towards 
medical  practitioners,  they  are  bound  by  a higher  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  mofl  folemn  ftatute,  not  to 
exercife  the  healing  art  without  due  knowledge,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  difcretion  : And  every  rafh  experiment, 
every  miftake  originating  from  grofs  inattention,  or 
from  that  ignorance  which  neceffarily  refults  from  de- 
fective education,  is,  in  the  eye  of  confcience,  a crime 
both  againft  God  and  man. 

It  mult  frequently  devolve  on  the  faculty  to  de- 
cide concerning  the  nature  and  efteCts  of  blows, 
ftrokes,  or  wounds  inflicted;  and  how  far  the  death 
of  the  fulTerer  is  to  be  afcribed  to  them,  or  to  fome 
antecedent  or  fubfequent  difeafe.  In  homicide,  alfo, 
se  defendendo , the  manner  and  time  of  the  defence 
are  to  beconfidered.  For  if  the  perfon  affaulted  fall 
upon  the  aggreflfor,  when  the  fray  is  over  and  he  is 
running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  defence : and 
though  no  witnefs  were  prefent,  the  fltuation  of  the 
wound  or  of  the  blow  would  afford,  if  in  the  back  of 
the  affailant,  prefumptive  evidence  of  felonious  ho- 
micide. 
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IX.  This  crime,  which  in  atrocity  exceeds  everr 
other,  is  confidered  by  the  law  under  the  three  heads 
* of  filicide , manjl aught <?r,  and  murder ; concerning  each 
of  which  the  faculty  are  occafionally  obliged  to  give 
profeffional  evidence.  A felo  de  se  is  one  who  has 
deliberately  put  an  end  to  his  exigence,  or  com- 
mitted any  unlawful  malicious  aft,  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  which  proved  death  to  himfelf.  To  con- 
ftitute  this  aft  a crime,  the  party  mull  have  been  of 
years  of  difcretion,  and  in  the  pofTeffion  of  reafon.  A 
phyfician,  therefore,  may  be  called  upon,  by  the  co- 
roner, to  ftate  his  opinion  of  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  defuntt  : and  the  law  will  not  authorife  the 
plea,  that  every  melancholic  or  hypochrondriac  fit 
deprives  a man  of  the  power  of  difcerning  right  from 
wrong.  Even  if  a lunatic  kill  himfelf  in  a lucid  in- 
terval, Sir  M.  Hale  affirms  that  he  is  a felo  de  se: 
And  the  phyfician  who  has  attended  him,  is  belt 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  degree,  the  duration,  or  pe- 
riodical feafons  of  fuch  returns  of  fanity.  But  there 
are  cafes  of  temporary  diftraction,  when  death  may  be 
rufhed  upon  apparently  with  defign,  but  really  from 
the  influence  of  terror,  or  the  want  of  that  prefence  of 
mind,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  exercile  of  judgment, 
and  the  difcrimination  of  aftual  from  imaginary  evil. 
Of  this  kind  the  reader  will  find  an  affe  fling  inltance, 
related  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  the  Medical  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries  publilhcd  by  a Society  of  Phyficians, 
in  London.’5* 


* Vol.  vi.  p.  279. 
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X.  Manjlaugbter  is  defined  u the  unlawful  killing 
<c  of  another,  without  malice,  exprefs  or  implied; 
“ which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a fudden 
“ heat;  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commiflion  of 
“ fome  unlawful  aft.”  -Yet  though  this  definition  is 
delivered  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  by  the  excellent 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  fo  often  quoted, 
it  is  not  fufficicntly  precife  and  comprehenfive.  For 
when  a perfon  does  an  aft  lawful  in  itfelf,  but  which 
proves  fatal  to  a fellow-citizen,  becaufe  done  without 
due  circumfpcftion,  it  may,  according  to  circum- 
flances,  be  either  mifadventure,  manfhughter,  or 
murder.  Thus  when  a workman  kills  any  one,  by 
flinging  down  a flone  or  piece  of  timber  into  the 
flreet,  if  the  accident  be  in  a country  village,  where 
there  are  few  paflengers,  and  if  he  give  warning  by 
calling  out  to  them,  it  is  only  mifadventure  : But  if 
it  be  in  London,  or  any  other  populous  town,  where 
perfons  are  continually  pafling,  it  is  mauflaughter, 
though  warning  be  loudly  given:  And  it  is  murder, 
if  he  know  of  their  pafling,  and  yet  gives  no  warn- 
ing ; for  this  is  malice  againft  all  mankind.* 

On  the  like  grounds  we  may  reafon  concerning  the 
cafes  of  death,  occafioned  by  drugs  defigned  to  pro- 
duce abortion.  This  purpofe  is  not  always  unlaw* 
ful:  for  the  configuration  of  the  pelvis  in  fome 
females  is  fuch  as  to  render  the  birth  of  a full-grown 
child  impoflible,  or  inevitably  fatal.  But  even  in 


'*  Blackftone’s  Comment.'  book.  iv.  ch.  xiv. 
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fuch  inftances  the  guilt  of  manflaughter  may  he  in- 
curred by  ignorance  of  the  draflic  quality  of  the  me- 
dicine prefcribed,  or  want  of  due  caution  in  the  dofe 
adminiftered : and  when  no  moral  or  falutary  end 
is  in  view,  the  Ample  aft  itfelf,  if  fatal  in  the  iffue, 
falls  under  the  denomination  of  murder.f  “ If  a 
“ woman  be  quick  with  child,  and,  by  a potion  or 
*c  otherwife,  killeth  it  in  her  womb,  this  is  a great 
<c  misprifion,  yet  no  murder  : but  if  the  child  be  born 
“ alive,  and  dieth  of  the  potion  or  other  caufe,  this 
cc  is  murder. The  procuring  of  abortions  was 
common  amongfl:  the  Romans;  and  it  is  faid,  was 
liable  to  no  penalty  before  the  reigns  of  Severus 
and  Antonintis.  Even  thofe  princes  made  it  criminal 
only  in  the  cafe  of  a married  woman  praftifing  it  to 
defraud  her  hufband  of  the  comforts  of  children, 
from  motives  of  rcfentment.  For  the  fcetus  being  re- 
garded as  a portion  of  the  womb  of  the  mother,  {he 
■was  fuppofed  to  have  an  equal  and  full  right  over 
both.  This  falfe  opinion  may  have  its  influence  in 
modern,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times ; and  falfe  it  muft 
be  deemed,  fmce  no  female  can  be  privileged  to  injure 
her  own  bowels,  much  lefs  the  fcelus,  which  is  now 
well  known  to  conflitute  no  part  of  them.  To  ex- 
-iingu'fh  the  firfl  fpark  of  life  is  a crime  of  the  fame 
nature,  both  againfl  our  Maker  and  fociety,  as  tode- 
Itroy  ajn  infant,  a child,  or  a man  ; thefe  regular  and 
fucceffive  flages  of  exigence  being  the  ordinances  of 

1 See  Burn’s  Juftice  of  Peace,  vol.  i.  page  2x5. 
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God,  fubjett  alone  to  his  divine  will,  and  appointed 
by  fovereign  wifdom  and  goodnefs  as  the  exclufive 
means  of  preferving  the  race,  and  multiplying  the  en- 
joyments, of  mankind.  Hence  the  father  of  phyfic, 
in  the  oath  enjoined  on  his  pupils,  which  fome  uni- 
verfities  now  impofe  on  the  candidates  for  medical 
degrees,  obliged  them  folemnly  to  abjure  the  practice 
of  adminiftering  the  rzcrao;  (pQopios . But  in  weigh- 
ing the  charge  againfl  any  perfon  of  having  procured 
abortion,  the  methods  employed  Ihould  be  attentively 
confidered  by  the  faculty;  as  this  effeCt  has  often 
been  afcribed  to  caufes  inadequate  to  its  production. 
Even  the  peffary,  fo  fanCtimonioufly  forbidden  by 
Hippocrates,  has  little  of  that  activity  and  power, 
which  fuperflition  affigned  to  it. 

XI.  The  law  of  England  guards,  with  afiiduous 
care,  the  lives  of  infants,  when  endangered  by  mo- 
tives which  counteract,  and  too  often  overbalance, 
the  ftrong  operation  of  maternal  love.  In  cafes  of 
bastardy , therefore,  it  is  declared,  by  a Ihitute  paffed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  “ If  any  woman  be  de- 
“ livered  of  any  ilTue  of  her  body,  male  or  female, 
“ which  being  born  alive,  Ihould  by  the  laws  of  this 
<c  realm  be  a baftard,  and  Ihe  endeavour  privately, 
“ either  by  drowning,  or  fecret  burying  thereof,  or 
“ any  other  way,  either  by  herfelf,  or  the  procuring 
“ of  others,  fo  to  conceal  the  death  thereof,  as  that 
<c  it  may  not  come  to  light  whether  it  was  born  alive 
“ or  not,  but  be  concealed,  Ihe  flaai  fuller  death,  as 
“ in  cafe  of  murder;  except  lire  can  prove,  by  one 
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“ witnefs  at  leaf!,  that  the  child  was  born  dead.”* 
This  law,  though  humane  in  its  principle,  is  much 
too  fevere  in  its  conffru&ion.  To  give  certainty  to 
puniffiment,  by  facilitating  convi&ion,  is  doubtlefs  an 
efiential  objett  of  jurifprudence : and  it  has  been 
well  obferved,  that  the  ftattfte,  which  made  the  pof- 
feilion  of  the  implements  of  coining  a capital  offence, 
by  conffituting  fuch  pofleflion  complete  evidence  of 
guilt,  has  proved  the  mod  effectual  mean  of  enforcing 
the  denunciation  of  law  againft  this  dangerous  and 
tempting  crime,  f But  the  analogy,  which  the  able 
moralift  has  drawn  between  this  ordinance  aud  that 
relating  to  baffardy,  is  not  fully  conclufive.  For 
poficflion,  in  the  former  cafe,  clearjy  implies  a fpecific 
purpofe,  for  which  the  legiflature,  with  fuflicient 
wifdom  and  juftice,  has  provided  a fpecific  punifliment: 
whereas  fecrccy  in  the  mother,  concerning  the  death 
of  her  illegitimate  offspring,  hardly  amounts  to  the 
lowed  degree  of  prefumptive  evidence  of  felonious 
homicide.  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty  have  often  me- 
lancholy experience  of  the  diftra&ion  and  mifery, 
which  females  fuffer  under  thefe  unhappy  circum- 
ffances:  and  when  it  becomes  their  painful  office  to  de- 
liver evidence  on  fuch  occafious,  juffice  and  humanity 
require,  that  they  Ihould  feminize  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  extenuate , nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice. 
4t  What  is  commonly  tmderftood  to  be  the  murder  of 
“ a baftard  child  by  the  mother,”  fays  Ur.  Hunter, 

* Burn’s  Juftice,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
f See  Paley’s  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  *to.  p.  350. 
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««  if  the  real  circumftances  were  fully  known,  would 
« be  allowed  to  be  a very  different  crime  in  different 
“ circumftances.  In  fome  (it  is  to  be  hoped  rare) 
«<  inftances,  it  is  a crime  of  the  very  deepeft  dye.”  . . . 
“ But,  as  well  as  I can  judge,  the  greateft  number  of 
“ what  are  called  murders  of  baflard  children,  are  of  a 
“ very  different  kind.  The  mother  has  an  uncon- 
“ querable  fenfe  of  fkame,  and  pants  after  the  pre- 
« fervation  of  character:  fo  far  file  is  virtuous  and 
“amiable.  She  has  not  the  refolution  to  meet  and 
“ avow  infamy.  In  proportion  as  file  lofes  the  hope 
“ either  of  having  been  miflaken  with  regard  to 
“ pregnancy,  or  of  being  relieved  from  her  terrors  by 
“ a fortunate  mifearriage,  fhe  every  day  fees  her  dan- 
<{  ger  greater  and  nearer,  and  her  mind  overwhelmed 
“ with  terror  and  defpair.  In  this  fit  nation  many 
“ of  thefe  women,  who  are  afterwards  accufed  of 
“ murder,  would  deflroy  therafelves,  if  they  did  not 
“ know  that  fuch  an  aflion  would  infallibly  lead  to 
“ an  inquiry,  which  would  proclaim  what  they  are 
“ fo  anxious  to  conceal.  In  this  perplexity,  and 
“ meaning  nothing  lefs  than  the  murder  of  the  in- 
“ fant,  they  are  meditating  different  fchemes  for  con- 
“ cealing  the  death  of  .the  child;  but  are  wavering 
“ between  difficulties  on  all  fides,  putting  the  evil 
“ hour  off,  and  trufling  too  much  to  chance  and  for- 
“ tune.  In  that  ftate  often  they  are  overtaken  be- 
“ fore  they  expeft  it;  their  fchemes  are  fruflrated; 
“ their  diftrefs  of  body  and  mind  deprives  them  of 
“ all  judgment  and  rational  conduct;  they  are  deli- 
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et  vered  by  themfelves  wherever  they  happen  to  retire 
“ in  their  fright  or  confufion  ; foraetimes  dying  in  the 
“ agonies  of  child-birth;  and  fometimes  being  quite 
“ exhaufted,  they  faint  away,  and  become  infenfible 
“ of  what  is  paffing ; and  when  they  recover  a little 
“ flrength,  find  that  the  child,  whether  ftill-born  or 
“ not,  is  completely  lifelefs.  In  fuch  a cafe,  is  it  to 
<c  be  expected,  when  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe, 
“ that  a woman  Ihould  divulge  the  fecret?  Will  not 
<c  the  bell  difpofitions  of  mind  urge  her  to  prelerve 
<c  her  character?  She  will  therefore  hide  every  ap^ 
“ pearance  of  what  has  happened  as  well  as  fhe  can,' 
<c  though,  if  the  difcovery  be  made,  that  conduct  will 
“ be  fet  down  as  a proof  of  her  guilt.”  . . . “ Here 
“ let  us  fuppofe  a cafe,  which  every  body  will 
<c  allow  to  be  very  poflible : — An  unmarried  wo- 
“ man  becoming  pregnant  is  driving  to  conceal  her 
<c  fliame,  and  laying  the  belt  fcheme  that  Ihe  can 
“ devife,  for  faving  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  child, 
“ and  at  the  fame  time  concealing  the  fecret;  but  her 
<c  plan  is  at  once  difconcerted  by  her  being  taken  ill 
ct  by  lierfelf,  and  delivered  of  a dead  child.  If  the 
te  law  punifh  fuch  a woman  with  death  for  con- 
“ cealing  her  fliame,  does  it  not  require  more  from 
“ human  nature,  than  weak  human  nature  can  bear  ? 

“ In  a cafefo  circumflanced,  furely  the  only  crime  is 
“ the  having  been  pregnant,  which  the  law  does  not 
“ mean  to  punifli  with  death ; and  the  attempt  to 
“ conceal  it  by 'fair  means  fhould  not  be  punilhable. 
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“ with  death,  as  that  attempt  Teems  to  arife  from  a 
t£  principle  of  virtuous  fhame.”* 

The  obfervations  here  quoted  have  a juft  claim  to 
attention,  from  the  extenfive  experience  which  the 
author  poffeffed,  and  ftill  more  from  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  female  chara&er.  Yet  to  the 
moral  and  political  philofopher.  Dr.  Hunter  may 
appear  to  have  exalted  the  fenfe  of  ftiame  into  the 
principle  of  virtue;  and  to  have  miftaken  the  great 
end  of  penal  law,  which  is  not  vengeance,  but  the 
prevention  of  crimes.  The  ftatute,  indeed,  which 
makes  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a baftard  child 
full  proof  of  murder,  confounds  all  diftin&ions  of  in- 
nocence and  guilt;  as  fuch  concealment,  whenever 
pra&icable,  would  be  the  wifh  and  a<ft  of  all  mothers, 
amiable  or  vicious,  under  the  fame  unhappy  predi- 
cament. Law,  however,  which  is  the  guardian  and 
bulwark  of  the  public  weal,  muft  maintain  a fteady 
and  even  rigid  watch  over  the  general  tendencies  of 
human  actions : and  when  thefe  are  not  only  clearly 
underftood,  but  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of 
wifdom  and  rettitude,  that  may  juftly  be  conftituted  a 
civil  crime,  which,  if  permitted,  might  give  occafion 
to  atrocious  guilt,  though  in  its  own  nature  innocent. 
The  meafure  of  puniftiment,  however,  fhould  be 
proportionate,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  the  temptation 
to  offend,  and  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  evil  pro- 
duced by  the  offence.  If  inadequate  to  the  former, 
it  will  be  nugatory  ; and  if  too  fevere  for  the  latter, 

* Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  vi.  p.  a7i>  etfeq. 
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it  will  defeat  itfelf,  by  furnifliing  a juft  plea  for  fuper- 
feding  its  execution.*  A revifion  of  our  fanguinary 
ftatutes  is  much  wanted  j and  it  would  be  happy  if 
means  could  be  devifed  of  fupprefling  the  punifhment, 
by  obviating  the  crime,  when  it  is  merely  politive  or 
municipal.  This  we  have  feen  accomplilhed  with 
refpeft  to  the  coinage  of  money,  by  the  ftmple  intro- 
duction of  a ftandard  weight  in  the  payment  of  gold; 
and  a fagacious  legiflator  might  doubtlefs  difcover 
and  adopt  fimilar  improvements  in  other  branches  of 
penal  jurifprudence. 

Much  obfervation  is  required  to  diferiminate  be- 
tween a child  ftill-born,  and  one  that  has  lived  after 
birth  only  a fhort  fpace  of  time.  Various  appear- 
ances, alfo,  both  internal  and  external,  may  be 
miftaken  for  marks  of  violent  death.  Even  the 
fwimming  of  the  lungs  in  water,  a teft  on  which  fo 
much  reliance  is  placed,  will,  on  many  occafions,  be 
found  fallacious.  But  thefe  are  points  of  profeflional 
fcience,  which  do  not  ftrittly  fall  under  the  fubjett  of 
this  feCtion ; and  the  reader  is  particularly  referred 
to  the  paper  already  quoted,  and  alfo  to  the  Element  a 
Medicine  Forenfts  Job.  Fred.  Fafelii ; or  to  a valuable 
epitome  of  the  fame  work  in  Englifh  by  Dr.  Farr.f 

* “ V atrocite  des  Iois  en  empeche  Pexecution. 

' “ Lorfque  la  peine  eft  fans  raefure,  on  eft  fouvent  oblige 

de  lui  preferer  l’impunite.” Montesquieu. 

t Elements  of  Medical  Jurifprudence;  or  a fuccindt  and  compen- 
dious Defcription  of  fuch  Tokens  in  the  Human  Body,  as  arerequi- 
fite  to  determine  the  Judgment  of  a Coroner,  and  of  Courts  of  Law, 
in  Cafes  of  Divorce,  Rape,  Murder,  See.  London,  Becket,  1788. 
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XII.  Duelling  is  another  fpecies  of  felony,  even 
though  the  confequences  of  it  fhould  not  prove  fatal : 
and  gentlemen  of  the'  faculty  are  peculiarly  interefled 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to  it;  becaufe 
they  are  not  only  liable  to  be  fummoned  on  the  trial  of 
the  parties,  if  either  or  both  of  them  be  wounded,  but 
are  frequently  profeffional  attendants  on  them  in  the 
field  of  combat.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  a pra&ice,  which 
originated  in  ages  of  Gothic  ignorance,  fuperftition, 
and  barbarifm,  fhould  be  continued  in  the  prefent 
enlightened  period,  though  condemned  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  every  Hate,  and  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  and 
precepts  of  Chriftianity.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when 
attorney-general,  in  uie  reign  of  James  I.  delivered  a 
charge,  before  the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  touching 
duels,  which  gives  a clear  and  animated  view  of  the 
light  in  which  they  were  then  regarded.  “ The  firft 
“ motive,”  he  fays,  “ is  a falfe  and  erroneous  ima- 
“ gination  of  honour  and  credit;  and  therefore  the 
“ king,  in  his  proclamation,  doth  moft  aptly  call  them 
“ bewitching  duels.  For  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is 
“ no  better  than  a forcery,  that  enchanteth  the  fpi- 
“ rits  of  young  men  ; and  a kind  of  fatanical  illufion 
“ and  apparition  of  honour  againft  religion,  againft: 
“ law,  and  againft  moral  virtue.  Hereunto  may  be 
“ added,  that  men  have  almoft  loft  the  true  notion 
“ and  underftanding  of  fortitude  and  valour.  For 
“ fortitude  diftinguilheth  of  the  grounds  of  quarrels, 
“ whether  they  be  juft ; and  not  only  fo,  but  whether 
“ they  be  worthy ; and  fetteth  a better  price  upon 
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££  men’s  lives  than  to  bellow  them  idly.  Nay,  it  is 
££  weaknefs  and  difefteem  of  a man’s  felf,  to  put  a 
“ man’s  life  upon  fuch  liedger  performances : a man’s 
<£  life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away;  it  is  to  be  offered  up 
££  and  facrificed  to  honourable  fervices,  public  merits, 
££  good  caufes,  and  noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expence 
££  of  blood,  as  it  is  in  expence  of  money;  it  is  no 
££  liberality  to  make  a profufion  of  money  upon  ever f 
r ££  vain  occafion ; nor  no  more  is  it  fortitude  to  make 
££  effufion  of  blood,  except  the  caufe  be  of  worth.”* 
The  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber  againff  Prieftand 
Wright,  the  objefts  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  charge, 
was,  that  they  lhould  both  be  committed  to  prifon; 
that  the  former  fliould  be  fin^u-5001.  and  the  latter 
500  marks;  and  that  at  the  next  aflizes  they  fliould 
publickly  acknowledge  their  high  contempt  of  and 
offence  againfl:  God,  the  king’s  majeffy,  and  his 
laws,  {hewing  themfelves  penitent  for  the  fame.— 
though  this  judgment  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  wifdom  and  equity,  yet,  happily  for  our  country, 
the  court,  which  pafied  the  fentence,  has  been  long 
fupprefled;  and  we  are  now  governed  not  by  arbi- 
trary will,  but  by  known  and  fixed  laws.  Thofe 
which  fubfift  againfl;  duelling,  I fliall  quote  on  the 
authorities  of  Fofter,  Blackftone,  Hawkins,  and  Burn. 
£C  Deliberate  duelling,  if  death  enfueth,  is,  in  the 
££  eye  of  the  law,  murder;  for  duels  are  generally 
££  founded  in  deep  revenge;  and  though  a perfon 
££  fliould  be  drawn  into  a duel,  not  upon  a motive  fo 
* Bacon’s  Works,  4to.  Birch’s  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  j6j. 
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« fo  criminal,  but  merely  upon  the  punCtilio  of  what 
<c  the  fwordfmen  falfely  call  honour,  that  will  not 
“ excufe;  for  he  that  deliberately  feeketh  the  blood 
“ of  another  upon  a private  quarrel,  aCteth  in  defi- 
« ance  of  all  laws  human  and  divine.”*  " Exprefs 
“ malice  is  when  one,  with  a fedate  deliberate  mind 
« and  formed  defign,  doth  kill  another.  This  takes 
“ in  the  cafe  of  deliberate  duelling,  where  both  par- 
tc  ties  meet  avowedly,  with  any  intent  to  murder ; 
“ thinking  it  their  duty  as  gentlemen,  and  claiming  it 
“ as  their  right,  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives,  and 
“ thofe  of  their  fellow-creatures,  without  any  war- 
“ rant  or  authority  from  any  power  either  human  or 
<c  divine,  but  in  direCt  contradiction  to  the  laws  both  of 
“ God  and  man.  And  therefore,  the  law  has  juftly 
il  fixed  the  crime  and  punifhment  of  murder  on  them, 
<c  and  on  their  feconds  alfo.”f — “ The  law  fo  abhors 
“ all  duelling  in  cold  blood,  that  not  only  the  prin- 
“ cipal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  but  alfo  his 
“ feconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought 
“ or  not:  and  it  is  holden  that  the  feconds  of  the 
ce  party  flain  are  alfo.  guilty  as  acceflaries.”];  From 
variations  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
man,  it  is  impofiible  to  afeertain  the  precife  period, 
when  the  pafiions  may  be  fuppofed  to  become  cool, 
after  having  been  violently  agitated.  Judgment, 


* Sir  Michael  Fofter’s  Reports,  8vo.  p.  297. 
f Blackftone’s  Comment,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv. 

J I.  Hawkins,  8a;  ancf Burn’s  Juftice,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 
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therefore,  mud  be  founded  on  the  circumftances  of 
deliberation,  which  are  delivered  in  the  courfe  of 
evidence.  In  many  cafes,  it  has  been  determined 
that  death,  in  confequence  of  an  appointment  and 
meeting,  a few  hours  fubfequent  to  the  provocation, 
is  murder.* 

Xin.  Before  a furgeon  engage  profeffionally  to 
attend  a duellijl  to  the  field  of  combat , it  behoves  * 
him  to  confider  well,  not  only  how  far  he  is  about  to 
countenance  a deliberate  violation  of  the  duties  of 
morality  and  religion ; but  whether,  in  the  con- 
flru&ion  of  law,  he  may  not  be  deemed  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  a crime,  which  involves  in  it  fuch  tur- 
pitude, that  death  is  alike  denounced  againll  the 
- principal  and  the  acceffary.  Does  he  not  voluntarily 
put  himfelf  into  a predicament  fimilar,  in  many 
effential  points,  to  that  of  the  fecond , who  is  ex- 
prefsly  condemned  by  the  legiflature  of  this  country? 
Both  are  apprized  of  thepurpofe  to  commit  an  a£l  of 
felony  ; both  take  an  interefl  in  the  circumflances 
attendant  upon  it;  and  both  are  prefent  during  the 
execution;  the  one  to  regulate  its  antecedents,  the 
other  to  alleviate  its  confequences.  But  I fugged  thefe 
confiderations  with  much  diffidence;  and  though  I ob- 
ferve  fome  paffages  in  Sir  Michael  Fofter’s  Difcourfe 
concerning  Accomplices,  which  feem  to  confirm  them ; 
yet  it  may  be  proper  to  quote  the  following,  appa- 
rently adverfe,  opinion  of  this  excellent  judge.  “ In 

• See  Legg’s  ca.  Kelyng,  27 ; Eden’s^Principlej  of  Penal  Law, 
p.  224. 
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« order  to  render  a perfon  an  accomplice  and  a prin- 
« cipal  in  felony,  he  mult  be  aiding  and  abetting  at 
« the  faft,  or  ready  to  afford  affiflance,  if  neceffary. 
« And  therefore,  if  A happeneth  to  be  prefent  at  a 
“ murder,  for  inltance,  and  taketh  no  part  in  it,  nor 
“ endeavoureth  to  prevent  it,  nor  apprehendeth  the 

murderer,  nor  levieth  hue  and  cry  after  him  ; this 
“ ftrange  behaviour  of  his,  though  highly  criminal, 
« will  not  of  itfelf  render  him  either  principal  or 
“ acceffary.”* 

But  whatever  be  the  objections  againft  the  atten- 
dance of  a furgeon  in  the  field  of  combat,  they  cannot 
be  conflrued  to  extend  to  the  affording  of  all  poffible 
affiflance  to  any  unfortunate  fufferer  in  an  affair  of 
honour;  provided  fuch  affiflance  be  not  preconcerted, 
but  required  as  in  ordinary  accidents  or  emergencies. 
For  in  the  offices  of  the  healing  art,  no  difcrimination 
can  be  made,  either  of  occafions  or  of  characters  : 
and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  irikny  of  the  vic- 
tims of  duelling  have  been  men,  from  their  talents 
and  virtues,  poffeffing  the  jufteft  claim  to  affiduous 
and  tender  attention.  That  lives  of  fuch  ineftimable 
value  to  their  friends,  to  their  families,  and  to  the 
public,  fliould  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  profligate  rake, 
who  wantonly  gives  affronts,  or  idly  fancies  he  re- 
ceives them,  is  a great  aggravation  of  the  folly,  as 
well  as  of  the  guilt  of  duelling.  This  reflection  feems 
to  fhew  the  propriety  of  a change  in  the  penal  code. 


* Fofter’s  Crown  Law,  8vo.  p.  350. 
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refpeCting  it ; and  that  the  punifhment  inflicted  fhould 
be  confined  to  the  aggreflor;  ftriCt  inquifition  into 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  being  previoufly  made 
by  the  coroner,  or  fome  magifirate  authorized  and 
bound  to  exercife  this  important  truft.  And  he  may, 
with  reafon,  be  regarded  as  the  aggreflor,  who  either 
violates  the  rules  of  decorum,  by  any  unprovoked 
rudenefs  or  infult ; or  who  converts  into  an  offence 
what  was  intended  only  as  convivial  pleafantry.* 
XIV.  A phyfician  has  no  fpecial  intdreft  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ftatutes  relative  to  duelling.  But 
as  he  poflefles  the  rank  of  a gentleman,  both  by  his 
liberal  education  and  profeflion,  the  law  cf  honour , if 
that  may  be  termed  a law  which  is  indefinite  and 
arbitrary,  has  [a  claim  to  his  ferious  ftudy  and  atten- 
tion : as  a philofopher,  alfo,  it  becomes  him  to  trace 
its  origin,  and  to  inveftigate  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded:  and  as  a moral ifl,  duty  calls  upou  him 
to  counteract  its  baneful  influence  and  afcendancy. 
For,  in  principle,  it  is  diftinct  from  virtue  j and,  as  a 
practical  rule,  it  extends  only  to  certain  formalities 
and  decorums,  of  little  importance  in  the  tranfaCtions 
of  life,  and  which  are  fpontaneoufiy  obferved  by  thofe, 
who  are  actuated  with  the  true  fenfe  of  propriety  and 
reflitude.  Genuine  honour,  in  its  full  extent,  may 
be  defined  a quick  perception  and  flrong  feeling  of 
moral  obligation,  in  conjunction  with  an  acute  fenfi- 
bility  to  fhame,  reproach,®  or  infamy.  In  different 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XVI. 
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chara&ers,  thefe  conftituent  parts  of  the  principle  are 
found  to  exift  in  proportions  fo  diverfified,as  fometimes 
to  appear  almoft  fingle  and  detached.  The  former 
always  aids  and  Jirengthens  virtue ; the  latter  may 
occafionally  imitate  her  attions*  when  fafhion  happily 
countenances,  or  high  example  prompts  to  re&itjide. 
But  being  connected,  for  the  mod  part,  with  a jealous 
pride  and  capricious  irritability,  it  will  be  more  fhocked 
with  the  imputation , than  with  the  commijjion  of  what 
is  wrong.  And  thus  it  will  conftitute  that  fpurious 
honour,  which,  by  a perverfion  of  the  laws  of  affo- 
ciation,  puts  evil  for  good , and  good  for  evil ; and, 
under  the  fanttion  of  a name,  perpetrates  crimes 
without  remorfe,  and  even  without  ignominy.f 
XV.  Homicide  by  poif> on  is  another  very  important 
objetft  of  medical  jurifprudence.  When  it  is  the 
effetft  of  inadvertency,  or  the  want  of  adequate  caution, 
in  the  ufe  of  fubftances  dangerous  to  health  and  life, 
the  law  regards  it  as  a mifdemeanour:  When  it  is 
the  confequence  of  rafhnefs,  of  wanton  experiment, 
or  of  motives  unjuft,  though  not  malicious, J it  be- 

* Addifon’s  Cato. 

f See  the  Author’s  Mor.  and  Lit.  Dill.  p.  295,  ad  edit. 

X “ If  an  action  unlawful  itfelf  be  done  deliberately,  and  'with 
intention  of  mif chief,  or  great  bodily  harm  to  particulars,  or  of 
“ mifehief  indiferiminately,  fall  it  where  it  may,  and  death  eniiie 
“ againft  or  belide  the  original  intention  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
u murder.  But  if  fuch  mifehievous  intention  doth  not  appear,  which 
“ is  matter  of  fad,  and  to  be  collected  from  circumjlances,  and  die 
“ ad  was  done  heedlefsly  and  incautioufly,  it  will  be  manflaughtcr; 
“ not  accidental  death,  becauie  the  ad  which  enfued  was  unlawful.” 
Fofter,  p.  261. 
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comes  manflaughter:  And  when  the  exprefs  purpofe 
is  to  kill,  by  means  of  fome  deleterious  drug,  it  con- 
ftitutes  a mofl  atrocious-  fpecies  of  murder.  In  cafes 
of  this  nature,  the  faculty  are  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence concerning  the  nature  of  the  poifon,  the  fymp- 
toms  produced  by  it,  and  the  a&ual  fatality  of  its 
operation.  The  period  of  this  fatal  operation  is  ex- 
tended, as  in  the  infii£lion  of  blows  and  wounds,  to 
a year  and  a day.  But  if  it  be,  the  mod  nice  and 
accurate  invedigation  of  the  progreffive  advances  of 
difeafe  and  death  will  be  incumbent  on  the  phyfician 
or  furgeon,  who  is  confulted  on  the  orcafion.  No 
fubjett  has  given  rife  to  more  mifconception  and  fu- 
perdition,  than  the  action  of  poifons.  Numberlefs 
fubdances  have  been  clafled  as  fuch,  which,  if  not 
inert,  are  at  leaf!  innoxious  ; and  powers  have  been 
afcribed  to  others,  far  exceeding  their  real  energy. 
Even  Lord  Verulam,  the  great  luminary  of  fcience, 
in  his  charge  againd  the  Earl  of  Somerfet,  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  feems  to  give  credit  to  the  dory  of  Livia, 
who  is  faid  to  have  poifoned  the  figs  upon  the  tree, 
which  her  hufband  ivas  wont  to  gather  with  his  own 
hands.  And  he  ferioufly  dates,  that  “ Wedon 
“ chafed  the  poor  prifoner  with  poifon  after  poifon; 
“ poifoning  falts,  poifoning  meats,  poifoning  fvveet- 
tc  meats,  poifoning  medicines  and  vomits,  until  at  lad 
t!  his  body  was  almod  come,  by  the  ufe  of  poifons, 
“ to  the  date  that  Mithridates’s  body  was  by  the 
“ ufc  of  treacle  and  prefervatives*  that  the  force  of 
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t(  the  poifons  was  blunted  upon  him:  Wedon  con- 
<c  felling,  when  he  was  tried  for  not  difpatching  him, 
“ that  he  had  given  enough  to  poifon  twenty  men.,,,,, 
In  this  criminal  tranfa&ion  the  truth  probably  was, 
what  has  been  judicioufly  fuggeded  by  Rapin,  that 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  refufing  to  be  concerned 
in  the  crime,  yet  not  daring  to  difcover  it,  from  the 
fear  of  the  Vifqount  Rochefter’s  refentment,  feized 
the  vi&uals  fent  from  time  to  time  for  the  ^tifoner, 
and  threw  them  into  the  houfe  of  office.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  however,  fell  a victim  at  lad  to  an  em- 
poifoned  glyder. 

When  the  particular  drug,  or  other  mean  employed, 
can  be  accurately  afcertained,  its  deleterious  qualities 
fliould  be  fully  invedigated;  and  thefe  ffiould  be 
cautioudy  compared  with  the  effe&s  afcribed  to  it,  in 
the  cafe  under  confideration.  It  may  often  be  expe- 
dient, alfo,  to  examine  the  body  of  the  fufferer  by 
difle&ion;  and  this  fliould  be  accompliffied  as  expe- 
ditioufly  as  poffible  j that  the  changes  imputed  to 
death  may  not  be  confounded  with  thofe  which  are 
imputed  to  poifon.  But  on  fuch  points  reference  can 
alone  be  made  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  pra&itioner,  and  to  the  lights  which  he  may  ac- 
quire by  confulting  Fafelius,  and  other  works  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  I fliall,  therefore,  dole  this  article 
with  a few  paflages  of  the  charge  of  Mr.  Juflice 
Buller  to  the  grand  jury,  relative  to  the  trial  of 


* Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  614. 
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Capt.  Donellan,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodofius 
Boughton,  at  the  Warwick  affizes,  in  March  1781. 
<e  In  this  cafe,  gentlemen/’  he  fays,  “ you  will  have 
“ two  objects  to  confider ; firft,  whether  the  deceafed 
“ did  die  of  poifon ? fecondly,  whether  the  perfon 
tc  fufpe&ed  did  affift  in  admiriflering  the  poifon  ? 
e<  With  refpe£t  to  the  firft  of  thefe  confiderations, 
“ you  will,  no  doubt,  hear  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who 
4C  are  J. 'killed  in  the  nature  and  effects  of  poifon , which 
tc  is  of  various  forts,  and  moft  fubtile  in  its  operation. 
“ From  the  information  of  fuch  perfons  you  will  be 
<c  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  effects  which  different 
<c  poifons  have  on  different  perfons ; and  alfo  the  effe&s 
“ the  fame  poifons  have  on  perfons  of  different  habits 
“ and  confutations . If  you  find  he  did  get  his  death 

“ by  poifon  ; the  next  cafe  is,  to  confider  who  gave 
“ him  that  poifon  ? Where  poifon  is  knowingly  given, 
<c  and  death  enfues,  it  is  wilful  murder ; and  if  one 
“ who  knows  what  is  intended , be  prefent,  when 
<c  poifon  is  given  by  another,  he  is  not  an  accelfary, 
“ but  a principal.”* 

XVI.  In  all  civilized  countries,  the  honour  and 
chaftity  of  the  female  fex  are  guarded  from  violence, 
by  the  fevered:  famflions  of  law.  And  this  protection 
is  at  once  humane,  juft,  and  neccfiary  to  focial  mo- 
rality.  It  is  confonant  to  humanity  that  weaknefs 
flaould  be  fecure  again!!  the  attacks  of  brutal  ftrength : 
it  is  juft  that  the  molt  facred  of  all  perfonal  property 

* Hilt.  Sketches  of  Civil  Liberty,  p.  *09. 
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{hould  be  preferved  from  invafion: — and  it  is  effential 
to  morality  that  licentious  paffion  fhould  be  retrained ; 
that  modefty  fhould  not  be  wounded;  noi  the  mind 
contaminated,  in  fome  inftances,  before  it  is  capable 
of  forming  adequate  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  crime  of  rape , therefore,  fubjefts  the  perpetrator 
to  condign  punilhment  by  every  code  of  jurifprudence, 
ancient  or  modern*  Amongft  the  Jews  death  was 
inflitted,  if  the  damfel  were  betrothed  to  another 
man:  and  if  not  betrothed,  a fine,  amounting  to  fifty 
fhekels  of  filver,  was  to  be  paid  to  her  father  by  him 
who  had  laid  hold  of  the  virgin , and  file  was  to  be- 
come his  wife:  and  becaufe  he  had  humbled  her,  he 
might  not  put  her  away  all  his  days  :f  for  the  privi- 
lege of  divorce  was  authorized  by  the  Jewifli  infli- 
tutions.  The  Romans  made  this  offence  capital, 
fuperadding  the  confifcation  of  goods.  Even  the 
carrying-off  a woman  from  her  parents  or  guardians, 
and  cohabiting  with  her,  whether  accomplished  by 
force,  or  with  her  full  confent,  were  made  equally 
penal  with  a rape,  by  an  imperial  edift.  For  the 
Roman  law  feems  to  have  fuppofed,  that  women 
never  deviate  from  virtue,  without  being  feduced  by 
the  arts  of  the  other  fex : and,  therefore,  by  im- 
posing a powerful  reflraint  on  the  folicitations  of  men, 
they  aimed  at  a more  effe&ual  fecurity  of  the  chaflity 
of  women.  Niji  etenim  earn  folicitaverit , nifi  odiofis 


* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XVII. 
t Deuteronomy  xxii.  aS,  zy. 
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artibus  circumvenerit , non  faciet  earn  velle  in  tanlum 
dedccus  fefe  prodere.  But  the  Englifh  law,  as  Judge 
Blackftone  has  obferved,  does  not  entertain  fuch  fub- 
lime  ideas  of  the  honour  of  either  fex,  as  to  lay  the 
blame  of  a mutual  fault  on  one  only  of  the  trans- 
greffors : and  it  is,  therefore,  eflential  to  the  crime 
of  rape,  that  the  woman’s  will  is  violated  by  the 
execution.  But,  by  a ftatute  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
if  the  crime  be  perpetrated  on  a female  child  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  the  confent  or  non-confent  is 
immaterial,  as  file  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  infufficient 
judgment.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  even  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  profligacy  committed  on  an  infant  under 
twelve  years,  the  age  of  female  difcretion  by  common 
law,  either  with  or  without  confent,  amounts  to  a 
rape  and  felony.  But  the  decifions  of  the  courts 
have,  generally,  been  founded  on  the  ftatute  above- 
mentioned. 

A male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
is  deemed,  by  the  law,  incapable  of  committing,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  a rape,  from  a 
prefumed  imbecility  both  of  body  and  mind.  This 
deteftable  crime  being  executed  in  fecrecy,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  being  confined  to  the  party  injured, 
it  is  juft  that  her  Angle  teftimony  fhould  be  adducible 
in  proof  of  the  fa<ft.  Yet  the  excellent  obfervation 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  merits  peculiar  attention:  “ It 
“ is  an  accufation,”  fays  he,  “ eafy  to  be  made,  and 
“ harder  to  be  proved;  but  harder  to  be  defended 
“ by  tk«  party  accufed,  though  innocent.”  He  then 
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relates  two  extraordinary  cafes  of  malicious  profecu- 
tion  for  this  crime,  which  had  fallen  under  his  own 
cognizance;  and  concludes,  “ I mention  thefe  in- 
“ dances,  that  w7e  may  be  more  cautious  upon  trials 
“ of  offences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and 
<e  jury  may,  with  fo  much  cafe,  be  impofed  upon, 
“ without  great  care  and  vigilance;  the  heinoufnefs  of 
“ the  offence  many  times  transporting  the  judge  and 
“ jury  with  fo  much  indignation,  that  they  are  over- 
<c  haftiiy  carried  to  the  conviftion  of  the  perfon  ac- 
“ cufed  thereof,  by  the  confident  teftimony  of  fome- 
<c  times  falfe  and  malicious  witneffes.”  Collateral 
and  concurrent  circumftances  of  time  and  place;* 
appearances  of  violence-  on  examination,  & c.  are, 
therefore,  neceffary  to  be  added  to  the  mere  affir- 
mative evidence  of  the  profecutor.  And  the  infpe&ion 
of  a furgeon  is  often  required,  to  afcertain  the  reality 
of  the  alleged  violence.  On  fuch  occafions,  his  tes- 
. timony  ffiould  be  given  with  all  poffible  delicacy,  as 
well  as  with  the  utmoft  caution.  Even  external  figns 
of  injury  may  originate  from  difeafe,  of  which  the 
following  examples,  which  have  occurred  in  Man- 
chefler,  are  adduced  on  very  refpe&able  authorities. 

A girl,  about  four  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
the  Manchefter  Infirmary,  on  account  of  a mortifi- 
cation in  the  female  organs,  attended  with  great  fore- 
nefs  and  general  depreffion  of  flrength.  She  had 


Thefe  circumftances  are  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  Mofaic 
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been  in  bed  with  a boy,  fourteen  years  old  j and  there 
was  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  he  had  taken  criminal  li- 
berties with  her.  The  mortification  increafed,  and  the 
child  died.  The  boy,  therefore,  was  apprehended, 
and  tried  at  the  Lancafter  afiizes;  but  was  acquitted 
on  fufficient  evidence,  that  feveral  inftances  of  a fi- 
milur  difeafe  had  appeared,  near  the  fame  period  of 
time,  in  which  there  was  no  poflibility  of  injury  or 
guilt.  In  one  of  thefe  cafes  the  body  was  opened 
after  death.  The  diforder  had  been  a typhus  fever, 
accompanied  with  the  mortification  of  the  pudenda . 
There  was  no  evident  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
fymptom  difcoverable  on  infpe&ion.  The  lumbar 
glands  were  of  a dark  colour;  but  all  the  vifcera 
were  found.* 

XVII.  Concerning  nuifances , the  inveftigation  and 
teftimony  of  the  faculty  may  be  required,  whenever 
they  are  of  a ' nature  olfenfive  by  the  vapours  which 
they  emit,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  community.  The  law  defines  any 
thing  that  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage, 
to  be  a nuifance.f  Thus  if  a perfon  keep  hogs,  or 
other  noifome  animals,  fo  near  the  houfe  of  another, 
that  the  ftench  incommodes  him,  and  renders  the  air 
unwholefome,  this  is  a nuifance;  becaufe  it  deprives 
him  of  the  enjoyments  and  benefits  of  his  habitation. 
A fmelting-houfc  for  lead,  the  fmoke  of  which  kills 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XVIII. 

f See  Blackftone’s  Comment,  bookiii.  ch.  xiii.jandbook  iv.  ch. 
xiii. 
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the  grafs  and  corn,  and  injures  the  cattle  of  a neigh- 
bouring proprietor  of  land,  is  deemed  a nuifance. 
Dye-houfes,  tanning-yards,  &c.  are  nuifances,  if  erec- 
ted fo  near  a water-courfe,  as  to  corrupt  the  ftream. 
But  a chandler’s  fattory,  even  when  fituated  in  a 
crowded  town,  is  faid  to  be  privileged  from  a&ion 
or  indi&tnent,  becaufe  candles  are  regarded  as  necef- 
faries  of  life.  Hawkins,  however,  queftions  the  au- 
thority of  this  opinion,  fince  the  making  of  candles 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  country  without  annoy- 
ance.! But  this  is  fcarcely  prafticable  in  a populous 
neighbourhood:  and  as  Lord  Mansfield  has  ad- 
judged, that,  in  fuch  cafes,  what  makes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  being  and  property  uncomfortable  is,  in  the 
view  of  the  law,  a nuifance  ;*  various  works  and 
trades,  elTential  to  the  happinefs  and  interefl  of  the 
community,  may  fall  under  this  conftru&ion.  But 
chemiftry,  mechanics,  and  other  arts  and  fciences, 
furnilh  methods  of  diminifhing  or  obviating  almoft 
every  fpecies  of  noifome  vapour : and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  vitriol  works,  aquafortis  works, 
marine  acid  bleaching-works,  the  fingeing  of  velvets, 
&c.  may  be  carried  on  with  very  little  inconvenience 
to  a neighbourhood,  by  means  neither  difficult  nor 
expenfive.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to 
the  bufmefs  of  the  dyer,  the  fell-monger,  the  tanner, 
the  butcher,  and  the  chandler:  and  as  thefe,  with 
many  other  difguftful  trades  are,  in  fome  degree, 
neceflary  in  large  towns,  juftice  and  policy  require, 

t i Hawk.  199.  Bum’s  Juftice,  vol.  iii.p.  B39. 

* Burrun.  Mansfield,  3 33.  Burn  U.  S. 

VOL.  II.  H H 
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that  they  diould  only  beprofecuted  as  nuifances,  when 
not  conduced  in  the  leaf!  offenfive  mode  podible.  To 
guard  againd  arbitrary  powers  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  to  render  the  deciiion  and  invedigation  of 
fuch  points  perfe&ly  confident  with  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjett,  the  reference  diould  be  made  to  a jury;  or 
at  lead,  any  individual  diould  be  allowed  an  appeal 
to  one,  if  he  think  himfelf  aggrieved. 

The  frequency  of  fires,  in  large  manufacturing 
towns,  makes  it  expedient  that  magidrates,  or  com- 
millioners,  ihould  be  authorized  to  fcrutinize  rigidly 
into  the  caufes  of  them,  when  they  occur;  to  punifli 
negleft  or  careleflbefs,  as  well  as  malicious  intention ; 
and  to  enforce  fuitable  meafures  of  prevention.  The 
plans  propofed  for  this  lad  very  important  purpofe 
by  Mr.  Hartley  and  Lord  Stanhope  have  been  proved 
to  be  effectual,  and  are  not  expenfive.  The  adoption 
of  them,  therefore,  or  of  other  means  which  may 
hereafter  be  difcovered,  diould  be  required,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  in  cafes  deemed  by  infurers  doubly 
hazardous. 

XVIII.  It  is  a complaint  made  by  coroners,  ma- 
gidrates, and  judges,  that  medical  gentlemen  are 
often  relu&ant  in  the  performance  of  the  offices  re- 
quired from  them  as  citizens  qualified,  by  profeffional 
knowledge,  to  aid  the  execution  of  public  judice. 
Thefe  offices,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  are  generally  pain- 
ful, always  inconvenient,  and  occafion  an  interruption 
to  bufinefs,  of  a nature  not  to  be  eafily  appreciated  or  * 
compenfated.  But  as  they  admit  of  no  fubditution. 
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they  are  to  be  regarded  as  appropriate  debts  to  the 
community,  which  neither  equity  nor  patriotifm  will 
allow  to  be  cancelled. 

When  a phyfician  or  furgeon  is  called  to  give  evi- 
dence, he  fliould  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  ob- 
fcure  and  technical  terms,  and  the  unneceffary 
difplay  of  medical  erudition.  He  fliould  deliver, 
alfo,  what  he  advances,  in  the  pureft  aud  moft 
delicate  language,  confident  with  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeCt  in  quedion. — When  two  or  more  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty  are  to  offer  their  opinions  or  tedimony, 
it  would  fometimes  tend  to  obviate  contrariety,  if 
they  were  to  confer  freely  with  each  other  before 
their  public  examination.  Intelligent  and  honed  men, 
fully  acquainted  with  their  refpeCtive  means  of  in- 
formation, are  much  lefs  likely  to  differ,  than  when  no 
communication  has  previoudy  taken  place.  Several 
years  ago,  a trial  of  confiderable  confequence  occurred, 
relative  to  a large  copper  work  ; and  two  phyficians 
of  eminence  were  fummoned  to  the  affizes,  to  bear  tes- 
timony concerning  the  falubrity  or  infalubrity  of  the 
fmoke  iffuing  from  the  furnaces.  The  evidence  they 
offered  was  entirely  contradictory,  One  grounded 
his  tedimony  on  the  general  prefumption  that  the 
ores  of  copper  contain  arfenic;  and  confequently  that 
the  effluvia,  proceeding  from  the  roading  of  them, 
mud  be  poifonous  becaufe  arfenical.  The  other  had 
made  affual  experiments  on  the  ore  employed  in  the 
works  under  profecution,  and  on  the  vapours  which 
it  yielded  : he  was  thus  furniftied  with  full  proof 
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that  no  arfenic  was  difcoverable  in  either.  But  the 
affirmative  prevailed  over  the  negative  teftimony, 
from  the  authority  of  the  phyfician  who  delivered  it; 
an  authority  which  he  probably  would  not  have  mis- 
applied, if  he  had  been  antecedently  acquainted  with 
the  decifive  trials  made  by  his  opponent.* 

XIX.  It  is  the  injunftion  of  the  law,  fan&ioned  by 
the  folemnity  of  an  oath,  that  in  judicial  teftimony, 
the  truth , the  whole  truth , and  nothing  but  the  truth 
lhall  be  delivered.  A witnefs,  therefore,  is  under  a 
facrcd  obligation  to  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  that  his 
mind  be  clear  and  colle&ed,  unawed  by  fear,  and  un- 
influenced by  favour  or  enmity.  But  in  criminal  pro- 
fecutions,  which  affe<ft  the  life  of  the  perfon  accufed, 
fcruples  will  be  apt  to  arife  in  one  who,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a liberal  education,  has  been  accuftomed 
to  ferious  reflexion,  yet  has  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  of  political  ethics.  It  is  incum- 
bent, therefore,  on  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  to  fettle 
their  opinions  concerning  the  right  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  to  inflift  capital  puniftiment  ; the  moral  and 
focial  ends  offuch  puniftiment  ; the  limits  prefcribed 
to  the  exercife  of  the  right ; and  the  duty  of  a citizen 
to  give  full  efficiency  to  the  laws. 

The  magiftrate’s  right  to  inflift  puniftiment,  and 
the  ends  of  fuch  puniftiment,  though  intimately 
connected,  are  in  their  nature  diftinft.  The  right  is 
dearjy  a fubftitution  or  transfer  of  that  which  beT 

» 

f See  Notes  and  Illuitrations,  No.  XIX. 
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longs  to  every  individual,  by  the  law  of  nature,  viz. 
inflant  felf-defence,  and  fecurity  from  future  violence 
or  wrong.  The  ends  are  more  comprehenfive,  ex* 
tending  not  only  to  complete  fecurity  againfl:  offence, 
but  to  the  correftion  and  improvement  of  the  offen- 
der himfelf,  and  to  counteraft  in  others  the  difpofition 
to  offend.  Penal  laws  are  to  be  regulated  by  this 
flandard;  and  the  lenity  or  feverity,  with  which  they 
are  executed,  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  exaftly  propor- 
tionate to  it.  In  different  circumftances,  either  per- 
fonal  or  public  confiderations  may  preponderate:  and 
in  cafes  of  great  moral  atrocity,  or  when  the  common 
wea  is  effentially  injured,  all  regard  to  the  reformation 
of  a criminal  is  fuperfeded;  and  his  life  is  juftly  for- 
feited to  the  good  of  fociety.  In  the  participation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  focial  union,  he  has  virtually  ac- 
ceded to  its  conditions,  and  the  violation  of  its  fun- 
damental articles  renders  him  a rebel  and  an  enemy, 
to  be  expelled  or  deflroyed,  both  for  the  fake  of  fe- 
curity, and  as  an  awful  warning  to  others.  When 
capital  punifhments  are  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
mofl  humane  and  fcrupulous  witnefs  may  confider 
himfelf  as  facrificing  private  emotions  to  public  jus- 
tice and  focial  order;  and  that  he  is  performing 
an  aft  at  once  beneficial  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind.  For  political  and  moral  economy  can 
fubfifl  in  no  community,  without  the  fleady  execu- 
tion of  wife  and  falutary  laws:  and  every  atrocious 
aft,  perpetrated  with  impunity,  operates  as  a terror 
to  the  innocent,  a fnare  to  the  unwary,  and  aa 
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incentive  to  the  flagitious.  The  criminal,  a!fo, 
who  evades  the  fentence  of  juflice,  like  one  infe&ed 
with  the  peftilence,  contaminates  all  whom  he  ap- 
proaches.  He,  therefore,  who,  from  falfe  tendernefs, 
or  mifguided  confcience,  has  prevented  conviflion,  by 
withholding  the  neceffary  proofs,*  is  an  acceffary  to 
all  the  evils  which  enfue.  The  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  ten  'villains  Jhould  be  difcharged  than  a Jingle 
perfon  fuffer  by  a wrong  adjudication , is  one  of  thofe 
partial  truths  which  are  generally  mifapplied,  becaufe 
not  accurately  underfcood.  It  is  certainly  eligible  that 
the  rules  and  the  forms  of  law  fhould  be  fo  precife 
and  immutable,  as  not  to  involve  the  innocent  in  any 
decifion  obtained  by  corruption,  or  dilated  by  paflion 
and  prejudice;  though  this  fliould  fometimes  fur- 
niflt  an  outlet  for  the  efcape  of  a&ual  offenders.  The 
plea,  alfo,  may  have  fome  validity,  in  crimes  of  a 
nature  chiefly  political,  (with  which,  however,  the 
faculty  can  profeflionally  have  no  concern,)  fuch  as 
coining  and  forgery,  or  in  cafes  wherein  the  punifli- 
ment  much  exceeds  the  evil  or  turpitude  of  the 
offence.  For  Lord  Bacon  has  well  obferved,  that 
“ over-great  penalties,  befides  their  acerbity, deaden 
“ the  execution  of  the  law.’T  And  when  they  are 

* “ The  oath  adminiftered  to  the  witnefs  is  not  only  that 
“ what  he  depofes  (hall  be  true,  but  that  he  fhall  alfo  depofc  the 
“ whole  truth:  So  that  he  is  not  to  conceal  any  part  of  what  he 
“ hsiows,  •whether  interrogated  particularly  to  that  point  or  not.”— 
BlackJlone,  book  in.  ch.  xxiii. 

t See  propofal  for  amending  die  Laws  of  England. — Bacon’s 
Works,  4 to.  vol.  ii.  p.  54a. 
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di (covered  to  be  unjudly  infixed,  its  authority  is 
impaired,  its  fan&ity  diftionoured,  and  veneration 
gives  place  to  difgud  and  abhorrence. 

Bat  the  dread  of  innocent  blood  being  brought  upon 
us,  by  explicit  and  honed  tedimony,  is  one  of  thofe 
fuperditions  which  the  nurfe  has  taught,  and  which 
a liberal  education  ought  to  purge  from  the  mind: 
and  if,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  innocence 
{hould  unfortunately  be  involved  in  the  pumfliment 
of  guilt,  we  {hall  affuredly  ffand  acquitted  before 
God  and  our  own  confciences.  The  convift  himfelf, 
lamentable  as  his  fate  mud  be  regarded,  may  derive 
confolation  from  the  reflexion,  that,  though  his  fen- 
tence  be  unjud,  “ he  falls  for  his  country,  whild  he 
“ fuffers  under  the  operation  of  thofe  rules,  by  the 
“ general  effeft  and  tendency  of  which  the  welfare  of 
“ the  community  is  maintained  and  upheld.”* 

XX.  When  profeffional  tedimony  is  required,  in 
cafes  of  fiich  peculiar  malignity  as  to  excite  general 
horror  and  indignation,  a virtuous  mind,  even  though 
fcrupulous  and  timid,  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  too 
violent  impreflions ; and  to  transfer  to  the  accufed 
that  dread  and  averfion,  which,  before  conviffion, 
{hould  be  confined  to  the  crime,  and  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  withheld  from  the ' fuppofed  offender.  If  the 
charge,  for  indance,  be  that  of  parricide,  accom- 
pliflied  by  poifon,  and  accompanied  with  deliberate 
malice,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty;  the  invedigation 
{hould  be  made  with  calm  and  unbiaffed  precifion,  and 


* Palcy’s  Moral  and  Political  Phil.  b.  vi.  ch.  ix.  p .553,  4to. 
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the  teftimony  delivered  with  no  colouring  of  paflloir, 
nor  with  any  deviation  from  the  /implicit]  of  truth. 
When  circumfantial  proofs  are  adduced,  they  ftiould 
be  arranged  in  the  moft  lucid  order,  that  they  may 
be  contrafted  and  compared,  in  all  their  various  re- 
lations, with  facility  and  accuracy;  and  that  their 
weight  may  be  feparately  and  colle&ively  determined 
in  the  balance  of  juftice.  For,  in  fuch  evidence, 
there  fubfifts  a regular  gradation  from  the  flighted: 
prefumption  to  complete  moral  certainty:  and 

if  the  witnefs  poflefs  fufficient  information  in  this 
branch  of  philofophical  and  juridical  lcience,  he  will 
always  be  competent  to  fecure  himfelf,  and  on  many 
occaflons  the  court  alfo,  from  fallacy  and  error.  The 
Marquis  de  Beccaria  has  laid  down  the  following 
excellent  theorems,  concerning  judicial  evidence: — 
“ When  the  proofs  of  a crime  are  dependent  on  each 
“ other,  that  is,  when  the  evidence  of  each  witnefs, 
<e  taken  feparately,  proves  nothing ; or  when  all  the 
“ proofs  are  dependent  upon  one,  the  number  of 
“ proofs  neither  iucreafes  nor  diininiflies  the  proba- 
“ bility  of  the  fa£t ; for  the  force  of  the  whole  is  no 
“ greater  than  the  force  of  thofe  on  which  they  de- 
“ pend;  and  if  this  fail,  they  all  fall  to  the  ground. 
“ When  the  proofs  are  independent  of  each  other, 
“ the  probability  of  the  fa<ft  increafes  in  proportion  to 
ct  the  number  of  proofs;  for  the  falfehood  of  one 

<c  does  not  diminifli  the  veracity  of  another 

“ The  proofs  of  a crime  may  be  divided  into  two 
“ clafles,  perfeft  and  imperfcft.  I call  thofe  perfeft, 
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**  which  exclude  the  poffibility  of  innocence ; imper- 
*«  fe&,  thofe  which  do  not  exclude  this  poffibility. 
« Of  the  firfl,  one  only  is  fufficient  for  condemnation; 
“ of  the  fecond,  as  many  are  required  as  form  a per- 
“ feft  proof ; that  is  to  fay,  each  of  thefe,  feparately 
<£  taken,  does  not  exclude  the  poffibility  of  innocence; 
<c  it  is  neverthelefs  excluded  by  their  union.”* 


* Beccaria’s  Effay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments,  ch.  xir. 
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I.  A DISCOURSE , 


ADDRESSED  TO 

THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  FACULTY,  THE  OFFICERS,  TUI 
CLERGY,  AND  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  INFIRMARY 
AT  LIVERPOOL, 

* 

ON  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  HOSPITAL  DUTIES. 

BY  THE 

Rev.  THOMAS  BASSNETT  PERCIVAL,  LL.  B. 

Of  SL  JohnVCollege,  Cambridge;  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford;  and  to  the 
Company  of  Britiih  Merchants  at  St.  Peteriburgh. 


II.  NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. i . . tf  Lo ! a goodly  Hofpital  afcends, 

**  In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh, 

“ That  could  the  fick  bed  frnooth  of  that  fad  company. 

“ It  was  a worthy  edifying  light, 

“ And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  grace, 

“To  fee  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night, 

“ With  tender  miniftry,  from  place  to  place : 

“ Some  prop  the  head;  fome,  from  the  pallid  face 
“ Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  Iheds; 

“ Some  reach  the  healing  draught ; the  whilft  to  chafe 
“ The  fear  fupreme,  around  their  foften’d  beds, 

“ Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  heaven  difpreds.” 

Thomson’s  Caille  of  Indolence ; Canto  it. 


A 


DISCOURSE 

) ' 

ON 

HOSPITAL  DUTIES: 

BEING  AN 

ANNIVERSARY  SERMON, 

PREACHED  IN  MAY  1791; 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  INFIRMARY  AT  LIVERPOOL.* 


f*  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  feafon  wejball 
“ reap , if  wc  faint  not." — Galat.  vi.  9. 

IF  we  confider  the  circumftances  of  man,  as  placed 
in  this  great  theatre  of  aCtion ; as  connected  with 
his  fellow-creatures  by  various  ties  and  relations; 
and  with  God  himfelf,  his  creator  and  judge:  if  we 
confider  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  and  that  thefe  are  talents  committed  to  his 
truft,  capable  of  indefinite  degrees  of  improvement, 
and  which  the  Lord,  at  his  coming,  will  demand 
with  ufury;  we  fhall  fee  the  fullelt  reafon  for  the 
apoftolical  injunction,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing , and 

* Sec  Notes  and  JJluftrations,  No.  XX. 
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rejoice  in  the  affurance,  that  in  due  feafon  we  Jhall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not.  The  fphere  of  human  duty  has 
no  limits  to  its  extent.  Every  advance  in  knowledge 
widens  its  boundaries  ; every  increafe  of  power  and 
wealth  multiplies  and  diverfifies  the  objefts  of  it ; and 
length  of  years  evinces  their  unceafing  fucceffion. 
Therefore,  wbatfoever  thy  hafid  jindeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  might.  Vigour  and  perfeverance  are 
effential  to  every  noble  purfuit;  and  no  virtuous  effort 
is  in  vain.  To  be  difcouraged  by  oppofition;  to  be 
alarmed  by  danger;  or  overcome  by  difficulty,  is  a 
flate  of  mind  unfitted  for  the  Chriftian  warfare. 

But  the  prefent  interefiing  occafion  calls  for  a fpe- 
cific  application  of  the  precept  contained  in  our  text. 
What  is  juft  and  true,  concerning  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  mud  be  equally  juft  and  true  of  every  individual 
branch  of  moral  and  religious  obligation:  and  it 
can  require  no  deep  refearch,  no  abftrufe  inveftigation, 
to  work  conviction  on  our  minds,  that  the  higher  is 
the  objefl:  we  have  in  view,  the  more  aCtive  and  in- 
ccffant  ftiould  be  our  exertions  in  the  attainment  of  it. 
The  inftitution,  which  now  claims  your  mod  ferious 
attention,  is  founded  on  the  wifefl  policy ; adapted 
to  the  nobleft  purpofes  of  humanity;  and  capable  of 
being  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  everlajling  welfare 
of  mankind. 

The  wifdom  of  fuch  charitable  foundations  can 
admit  of  no  difpute.  On  the  lower  claffes  of  our 
fellow-citizens  alone,  we  depend  for  food,  for  rai- 
ment, for  the  habitations  in  which  we  dwell,  and  for 
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all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  But  health 

1 ' 

is  elTential  to  their  capacity  for  labour;  and  in  this 
labour,  I fear,  it  is  too  often  facrificed.  An  addi- 
tional obligation,  therefore,  to  afford  relief,  fprings 
from  fo  affecting  a confideration.  He  who  at  once 
toils  and  fuffers  for  our  benefit,  has  a multiplied  claim 
to  our  fupport;  and  to  withhold  it,  would  be  equally 
chargeable  with  folly,  ingratitude,  and  injuflice. 

But  humanity  prompts,  when  the  hill  voice  of 
wifdom  is  not  heard.  Sicknefs,  complicated  with 
poverty,  has  pleas,  that  to  a feeling  mind  are  irre- 
fihible.  To  weep  with  thofe  that  weep , was  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Divine  Maher;  and,  to  the  honour  of 
our  nature,  we  are  capable  of  the  fame  generous 
fympathy.  Vain  and  idle,  however*  are  the  fofteh 
emotions  of  the  mind,  when  they  lead  not  to  corres- 
pondent aCtions  : and  he  who  views  the  naked, 
without  clothing  them,  and  thofe  who  are  hck,  with- 
out minihering  unto  them,  incurs  the  dreadful  de- 
nunciation, Depart  from  me , ye  cur  fed , into  e%er  lading 
fire , prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  in- 
afmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  leajl  of  thefe  my 
brethren , ye  did  it  not  unto  me. 

It  were  an  eafy  and  pleafing  talk  to  enlarge  on 
thefe  general  topics.  But  they  come  not  fufficiently 
“ home  to  men’s  bufinefs  and  bofoms:”  and  honour- 
ed as  I am,  by  being  thus  called  to  the  privilege  of 
addreffing  you,  I feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be  more 
appreciate,  by  fuggehing  to  your  candid  attention 
the  diflinCf  and  relative  duties  attached  to  the  feveral 
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orders,  which  compofe  this  mod  excellent  community. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  claim  your  indulgence,  whild 
I offer,  with  all  deference  and  refpeft,  but  with  the 
plainnefs  and  freedom  of  gofpel  dncerity,  a few  words 
of  exhortation : 

I.  To  the  Faculty; 

II.  To  the  Officers  and  Superintendants  ; 

III.  To  the  Clergy; 

And  ladly,  To  the  general  Body  of  Trus- 
tees and  Contributors. 

I.  To  theFaculty.  As  man  is  placed  by  Divine 
Providence  in  a dtuation  which  involves  a variety  of 
intereds  and  duties,  often  complicated  and  mixed  to- 
gether, the  motives  which  influence  human  attions 
mud  neceflarily  be  mixed  and  complicated.  Wifdom 
and  virtue  confid  in  the  feledion  of  thofe  which  are 
fit  and  good,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  all  by  a jud 
appreciation  of  their  comparative  dignity  and  import- 
ance. In  the  acceptance  of  your  profeflional  offices, 
in  this  Infirmary,  it  is  prefumed  that  you  have  been 
governed  by  the  love  of  reputation;  by  the  defire  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  experience;  and  by  that 
fpirit  of  philanthropy , which  delights  in  and  is  never 
weary  of  well-doing.  Let  us  briefly  confider  each 
of  thefe  principles  of  a&ion,  and  how  they  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

If  w’e  analize  the  love  of  reputation , as  it  exids  in 
liberal  and  well-informed  minds,  it  will  be  found  to 
fpring  from  the  love  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence. For  of  what  value  is  praife,when  not  founded 
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on  defert?  But  the  confcioufnefs  of  defer t,  by  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature,  is  ever  attended  with  felf- 
approbation:  and  this  delightful  emotion,  which  is 
at  once  the  concomitant,  and  the  reward  of  virtue, 
widely  expands  its  operation,  and  by  a focial  fympa- 
thy,  encircles  all  who  are  the  witnelfes  or  judges  of 
our  generous  deeds.  From  the  fame  principle,  piety 
itfelf  derives  its  origin.  For  how  {hall  he  who  Ioveth 
not,  or  is  regardlefs  of  the'approbation  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  feen,  love  or  regard  the  favour  of 
God,  whom  he  hath  not  feen ! 

But  let  us  remember  not  to  fubftitute  for  the 
legitimate  and  magnanimous  love  of  fame,  that  fpu- 
rious  and  fordid  paifion  which  feeks  applaufe  by 
gratifying  the  caprices,  by  indulging  the  prejudices, 
and  by  impofing  on  the  follies  of  mankind.  To  court 
the  public  favour  by  adulation,  or  empirical  arts,  is 
meannefs  and  hypocrify ; to  claim  it  by  high  and 
affumed  pretenfions,  is  arrogance  and  pride  ; and  to 
exalt  our  own  chara&er  by  the  depreciation  of  that 
of  our  competitor,  is  to  convert  honourable  emulation 
into  profeffional  enmity  and  injultice. 

You  have  been  elevated  by  the  fuffrages  of  your 
fellow-citizens:  you  have  been  honoured  by  their 
favour  and  confidence;  rejoice  in  the  difiinftion  con- 
ferred upon  you;  fulfil  with  affiduity  and. zeal  the 
trufl  repofed  in  you;  and  by  being  unwearied  in  well- 
doing, rife  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  public 
favour  and  celebrity! 

VOL.  ii.  I i 
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The  acqulfition  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  a 
farther  incentive  to  your  generous  exertions  in  this 
receptacle  of  difeafe  and  mifery.  It  is  one  important 
defign  of  the  inflitution  itfelf ; which  affords  peculiar 
advantages  for  afcertaining  the  operation  of  remedies, 
and  the  comparative  merit  of  different  modes  of  me- 
dical and  chirurgical  treatment.  For  the  flrift  rules 
which  are  enjoined  ; the  fleadinefs  with  which  their 
obfervance  is  enforced;  and  the  unremitting  atten- 
dance of  thofe  who  are  quaffed  to  make  accurate 
obfervations,  and  to  note  every  fymptom,  whether 
regular  or  anomalous,  in  the  difeafes  under  cure ; are 
circumftances  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  domeflic 
care  of  the  Tick.  To  avail  yourfelves  of  them,  there- 
fore, is  agreeable  to  found  policy,  and  confonant  to 
the  purefl  juflice  and  humanity.  For  every  improve- 
ment in  the  healing  art  is  a public  good,  beneficial 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  former 
in  a proportionably  greater  degree,  as  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  confequently  more  frequently  the 
objefts  of  it.  On  this  point,  however,  peculiar  deli- 
cacy is  required ; and  as  the  diferetionary  power 
with  which  you  are  entrufted,  is  almoft  without  con- 
troul,  it  fhould  be  exercifed  with  the  niceft  honour 
and  probity.  When  novelties  in  pra&ice  are  intro- 
duced, be  careful  that  they  are  conformable  to  reafon 
and  analogy ; that  no  facrifice  be  made  to  fanciful 
hypothefis,  or  experimental  curiofity;  that  the  in- 
fli&ion  of  pain  or  buffering  be,  as  much  as  pofhble. 
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avoided  ; and  that  the  end  in  view  fully  warrant  the 
means  for  its  attainment. 

But  your  nobleft  call  to  duty  and  exertion  arifes 
from  the  exalted  fpirit  of  philanthropy : and  on  this 
occafion  I may  addrefs  you  individually,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  firfl  of  orators  to  the  fovereign  of  im- 
perial Rome : Nihil  habet  fortuna  tua  majus  quam 
vt  pojfis,  nec  natura  melius  quam  ut  velis^fervare  quam 
plurmos.  It  is  your  honour  and  felicity  to  be  en- 
gaged  in  an  occupation  which  leads  you,  like  our 
blelfed  Lord,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  to  go  about 
doing  good ; healing  the  fick,  and  curing  all  manner 
of  difeafes.  To  you  learning  has  opened  her  (tores, 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  the  fublimeft  purpofes; 
to  alleviate  pain;  to  raife  the  drooping  head;  to  re- 
new the  rofes  of  the  cheek,  and  the  fparkling  of  the 
eye;  and  thus  to  gladden,  whilft  you  lengthen  life. 
Let  this  hofpital  be  the  theatre  on  which  you  difplay, 
with  aifiduous  and  perfevering  care,  your  fcience, 
(kill,  and  humanity : and  let  the  manner  correfpond 
with,  and  even  heighten,  the  meafure  of  your  bene- 
volence. With  patience  hear  the  tale  of  fymptoms; 
filence  not  hardily  the  murmurs  of  a troubled  mind; 
and  by  the  kindneis  of  your  looks  and  words,  evince 
that  Chriftian  condefcenfion  may  be  compatible  with 
profefhonal  fteadinefs  and  dignity. 

It  is,  I truft,  an  ill-founded  opinion,  that  compaffion 
is  not  the  virtue  of  a furgeon.  This  branch  of  the 
profeflion  has  been  charged  with  hardnefs  of  heart : 
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and  fome  of  its  members  have  formerly  judified  the 
ltigma,  by  ridiculing  all  foftnefs  of  manners;  by  af- 
fuming  the  contrary  deportment;  and  by  fludioufly 
banifhing  from  their  minds  that  fympathy,  which  they 
falfely  fuppofed  would  be  unfuitable  to  their  character, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  pra&ical  exercife  of  their 
art.  But  different  fentiments  now  prevail.  And  a 
diftinftion  fhould  ever  be  made  between  true  com- 
paffion,  and  that  unmanly  pity  which  enfeebles  the 
mind;  which  fhrinks  from  the  fight  of  woe;  which 
infpires  timidity;  and  deprives  him,  who  is  under  its 
influence,  of  all  capacity  to  give  relief.  Genuine 
compaflion  roufes  the  attention  of  the  foul;  gives 
energy  to  all  its  powers  ; fuggefts  expedients  in  dan- 
ger; incites  to  vigorous  a&ion  and  difficulty;  and 
ftrengthens  the  hand  to  execute,  with  promptitude, 
the  purpofes  of  the  head.  The  pity  which  you  fhould 
reprefs,  is  a turbulent  emotion.  The  commiferation 
which  you  fhould  cultivate,  is  a calm  principle.  It 
is  benevolence  itfelf  dire&ed  forcibly  to  a fpecific  ob- 
jett.  And  the  frequency  of  fuch  objefts  diminiflies 
not,  but  augments  its  energy:  for  it  produces  a tone 
or  conflitution  of  mind,  conflantly  in  unifon  with 
fuffering;  and  prepared,  on  every  call,  to  afford  the 
full  meafure  of  relief.  Appear,  therefore,  to  your 
patients  to  be  actuated  by  that  fellow-feeling,  which 
nature,  education,  and  Ciiriflianity  require.  Make 
their  cafes,  in  a reafonable  degree,  your  own;  and 
whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  Jhould  do  unto  you , do. 
ye  even  fo  unto  them. 
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II.  To  you,  the  Officers  and  Superinten- 
dants  of  this  hofpital,  we  may  judly  afcribe  views 
the  mod  pure  and  public-fpir  ted.  But  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  charity,  however  fincere,  can  only  be  ren- 
dered ufcfully  efficient  by  due  attention  to,  and  deady 
perfeverance  in,  the  wifed  means  for  its  accomplifli- 
ment.  On  the  midaken  humanity  of  crowding  your 
wards  with  numerous  patients,  by  which  difeafe  is 
generated,  and  death  multiplied  in  all  its  horrors  ; on 
the  fatal  calculations  of.  favings  in  medicines,  diet, 
or  clothing;  and  on  a drift  attention  to  ventilation, 
cleanlinefs,  and  all  the  domedic  arrangements,  which 
have  order,  utility,  or  comfort  for  their  objefts;  I 
trud  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge.  But  you  will  fuffer 
me,  I hope,  to  offer  a few  hints  on  the  moral  and 
religious  application  of  the  Inditution  which  you  go- 
vern ; a topic  hitherto  little  noticed,  though  of  high 
importance. 

The  vifitation  of  dcknefs  is  a wife  and  kind  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  intended  to  humble,  to  refine, 
and  to  meliorate  the  heart : and  its  falutary  influ- 
ence extends  beyond  the  fufferer,  to  thofe  relatives 
and  friends,  whofe  office  it  is  to  minider  unto  him  ; 
exciting  tendernefs  and  commileration;  drawing  clofer 
the  bonds  of  affeftion;  and  routing  to  exertions,  vir- 
tuous in  their  nature,  profitable  to  man,  and  well- 
pleafing  to  God.  A parent,  foothed  and  fnpported 
under  the  angu'fh  of  pain,  by  the  loving  kindnefs  of 
his  children;  a hufband  nurfed  with  unwearied  affi- 
duity  by  the  partner  of  his  bed ; a child  experiencing 
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all  the  tendernefs  of  paternal  and  maternal  love ; are 
fituations  which  form  the  ground-work  of  domeftic 
virtue,  and  domeftic  felicity.  They  leave  indelible 
impreftions  on  the  mind,  impreflions  which  exalt  the 
moral  charaXer,  and  render  us  better  men,  better 
citizens,  and  better  Chriftians.  It  is  wifdom,  there- 
fore, and  duty,  not  to  fruftrate  the  benevolent 
conftitutions  of  Heaven,  by  difiolving  the  falutary 
connexions  of  ficknefs,  and  tranfporting  into  a public 
afylum  thofe  who  may,  with  a little  aid,  enjoy  in 
their  own  homes,  benefits  and  confolations  which, 
elfewhere,  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  one  to  confer.* 

But  numerous  are  the  fuflferers  under  ficknefs  and 
poverty,  to  whom  your  hofpitable  doors  may  be 
opened,  with  the  higheft  moral  benefit  to  themfelves 
and  to  the  community.  When  admitted  within 
thefe  walls,  they  form  one  great  family,  of  which 
you  are  the  heads,  and  confequently  refponfible  for 
all  due  attention  to  their  prefent  behaviour,  and  to., 
the  means  of  their  future  improvement.  Withdrawn 
from  the  habitations  of  penury,  floth,  and  dirtinefs; 
from  the  converfation  of  the  loofe  and  the  profligate; 
and  from  all  their  aflociates  in  vice,  they  may  here 
form  a tafte  for  the  fweets  of  cleanlinefs ; learn  the 
power  of  bridling  their  tongues ; and  be  induced,  by 
this  temporary  abfence,  to  free  themfelves  from  all 
farther  connexion  with  their  idle  and  debauched 
companions.  Let  it  be  your  fedulous  care  to  fofter 


* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XXI. 
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thefe  excellent  tendencies : Encourage  in  the  patients 
every  attention  to  neatnefs:  Tolerate  no  filth  or  flo- 
venlinefs,  either  in  their  perfons  or  attire  : Keep  a 
drift  guard  on  the  decency  of  their  behaviour : Urge 
them  to  aftive  offices  of  kindnefs  and  compaffion  to 
each  other:  Furnifh  the  convalefcents  with  bibles> 
and  with  books  of  plain  morality,  and  practical  piety, 
fuited  to  their  capacities  and  circumdances;  and 
which  will  neither  delude  the  imagination,  nor  perplex 
the  undemanding:  Oblige  them  to  a regular  attend- 
ance on  the  public  worfhip  of  the  hofpital,  or  of 
their  refpeftive  churches:  And,  agreeably  to  your 
Jaws,  negleft  not  to  make  provifion  for  the  dated 
and  frequent  adminidration  of  the  holy  facrament. 
There  is  fomething  in  this  office  peculiarly  adapted-1  to 
comfort  and  fortify  the  mind,  under  the  preflure  of 

poverty,  pain,  and  ficknefs.  In  the  contemplation  of 

% 

that  love  which  Christ  manifeded  for  us  by  his  fuf. 
ferings  and  death,  all  the  confolation  is  experienced 
which  divine  fympathy  can  afford.  We  have  a high - 
prieji  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities , and 
who  holds  forth  to  us  this  foothing  invitations 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden , 
and  I will  give  you  rejl.  Promote  the  celebration  of 
an  ordinance,  adapted  thus  to  fill  the  mind  with  gra- 
titude, and  to  alleviate  every  woe.  And  let  the  exam, 
pie  of  our  Saviour’s  refignation  to  the  appointment  of 
God  be  enforced  by  it,  who  in  his  agony  exclaimed. 
Father , if  it  be  thy  will , let  this  cup  pafs  from  me ; 
never tbelefs , not  ?ny  will , but  thine  be  done . 
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III.  I doubt  not  the  cordial  and  entire  concurrence 
of  you,  my  Rev.  Brethren,  the  Clercy  who 
officiate  in  this  hofpital,  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
holy  facrament,  not  only  as  a hated,  but  as  a fre- 
quent ordinance  of  the  Inhitution.  With  you  it  will 
reh  to  obviate  every  obje&ion  to  the  rite,  and  to  give 
it  the  full  meafure  of  fpiritual  efficacy.  Enthufiafm 
and  fuperhition  cannot  be  dreaded  in  the  offices  of 
rational  piety,  conduced  by  thofe  who  are  rational 
and  pious : and  you  will  neither  betray  men  into 
falfe  confidence,  nor  alarm  them,  when  languifliing 
under  ficknefs  and  pain,  with  unfeafonable  terrors. 
The  fpirit  of  a man  will  fujiain  his  infirmity , but  a 
wounded  fpirit  who  can  bear?  Under  fuch  circum- 
hances,  vain  will  be  the  aid  of  /kill  or  medicine, 
without  the  fupports  and  comforts,  which  it  is  your 
facred  function  to  afford.  You  can 

- “ minifter  to  a mind  difeafed  ; 

“ Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  forrow, 

“ Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 

“ And,  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote, 

“ Cleanfe  the  full  bofom  of  that  perilous  ftuff 
“ Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.”  Shakespeare. 

Being  thus  the  Phyficians  of  the  foul,  you  are 
effential  conftituents  of  this  enlarged  fyfietn  of  phi- 
lanthropy. Apply,  therefore,  with  diligence  and 
zeal,  the  fpiritual  medicines  which  it  is  your  office  to 
difpenfe.  Here  you  have  a wide  field  for  exhorta- 
tion, for  correction,  and  for  infiruClion  in  right  eotfnefs. 
Convalefcence  peculiarly  furniihes  the  mollia  tcmpora 
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fandi , ihe  Toft  feafons  of  imprefiive  counfel.  The 
mind  is  then  open  to  ferious  conviction ; difpoied  to 
review  pail  offences  with  contrition ; and  to  look 
forward  with  fincere  refolutions  of  amendment. 
Many  difeafes  are  the  immediate  confequences  of  vice  : 
and  he  who  has  recently  experienced  the  fufferings 
of  guilt,  will  deeply  feel  its  enormity ; and  cherilh 
thofe  precepts,  which  will  fecure  him  from  relapfe, 
and  convert  his  pall  mifery  into  future  bleffings. 

IV.  But  this  large  aggregate  of  good,  which  it  is 
the  defign.  of  the  prefent  anniverfary  to  commemorate, 
depends,  for  its  fupport  and  extenfion,  on  the 
general  body  of  contributors  to  the  charity. 
How  deeply  intereffing,  then,  are  the  claims  which 
your  fellow-citizens  have  to  make  on  your  philan- 
thropy! How  important  is  it  to  the  health  of 
thoufands,  in  rapid  fucceflion,  that  you  fhould  per- 
fevere  in  beneficence,  and  continue  unwearied  in  well 
doing ! Ordinary  bounty  terminates  almofl:  in  the 
moment  when  it  is  bellowed.  The  object  of  it  being 
withdrawn,  folicitude  and  refponfibility  are  no  more. 
But  in  this  noble  Inllitution,  charity  exerts  itfelf  in 
Heady  and  unceafing  operations.  It  is  a llream  ever 
full,  yet  ever  flowing;  and  through  the  grace  of 
God,  I trull,  will  be  inexhauftible.  From  your  zeal, 
your  concord,  and  liberality,  thefe  sacred 
of  life  proceed.  Be  watchful  that  they  are  not 
poifoned  in  their  fource,  nor  contaminated  in  their 
progrefs.  Let  your  zeal  be  employed  in  fearching 
out  and  recommending  proper  objects  of  relief. 
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Call  to  you,  according  to  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour, 

1 be  bait,  and  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind ; 

for  they  cannot  recomptnfe  you : T ? Jhall  he  recom - 

pa  fed  at  the  refur  region  cf  the  juft.  Sutler  no 

prejudices,  either  political  or  religious,  to  contra# 

the  bounds  of  your  charity.  Pafs  not  by  on  the 

other  fide  from  a fel  o il -creature  who  has  fallen 

among  thieves , becaufe  he  is  not  of  your  party,  of 

your  fe#,  or  even  of  your  nation.  But,  like  the 

good  Samaritan,  have  companion  on  him , and  let  oil 

and  wine  he  poured  into  his  wounds  in  this  hofpitable 

Beth  f da.  Guard,  moft  feduloufly  guard,  againft  the 

fpirit  of  diffenfion.  You  are  united  in  the  labours  of 

* 

Chriffian  love;  and  having  one  common  and  glorious 
caufe,  the  conteft  fliould  be  for  pre-eminence  in  doing 
good,  not  for  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  indulgence 
of  refentment,  or  even  for  the  interefts  of  friendfhip.* 
To  your  liberality  in  contribution  no  appeal  can  be 
required,  no  new  incitement  can  be  urged.  What 
your  judgment  approves,  what  experience  has  fanc- 
tioned,  and  what  touches  the  tendered  feelings  of 
your  hearts,  mud  have  pleas  that  are  irrefiffible. 

It  only  remains,  then,  that  we  cordially  unite  in 
offering  our  devout  fupplicatons  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  in  behalf  of  all  thofe  who  are  aflil/ed  or 
d if  re  fed  in  mind body , or  ejiate  ; that  it  may  pleafe 
the  God  of  all  conflation  to  relieve  them , according  to 
their  fever al  neci jfities  ; giving  them  patience  under 
their  ftjfe rings,  and  a happy  iJJ'ue  out  of  all  their 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XXII. 
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afflictions : And  finally , that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  all  hardnefs  of  heart  ; from  all  covetous  defires , 
and  inordinate  love  of  riches  ; and , having  been  taught 
that  all  our  doings , without  charity , profit  nothing , 
/Zw/  this  mofi  excellent  gift , the  bond  of  peace , £ of 
all  virtues , may  be  poured  into  us  abundantly,  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  bleffed  Lord  and 
Saviour. 
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Note  I.  Preface.  Page  367. 

HOSPITAL  AT  MANCHESTER. 

'T’HlS  inflitution  comprehends  „an  Infirmary, 
Lunatic  Hofpital,  and  Difpenfary  ; and  has 
now  conne&ed  with  it  a Houfe  of  Recovery,  for  the 
reception  of  patients  ill  of  contagious  fevers.  It 
provides,  alfo,  for  inoculation,  both  variolous  and 
vaccine  ; and  for  the  delivery  of  pregnant  women  at 
their  own  habitations,  in  cafes  certified  by  the  ordi- 
nary midwives  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  From  the  24th  of  June  1792,  to  the 
24th  of  June  1802,  the  in-patients,  admitted  during 
the  fpace  of  ten  years,  amounted  to  8083 ; of  which 
number  361  died: — the  out-patients  amounted  to 
31,890;  of  which  number  676  died : — the  home- 
patients  amounted  to  24,439 ; of  which  number 
1970  died.  The  Lunatic  Hofpital  was  eflablifhed  ia 
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the  year  1766;  from  which  time  to  June  24th, 
1802,  the  patients  admitted  have  amounted  to  1 575. 
Of  this  number  627  have  been  cured;  212  have 
been  relieved;  488  have  been  difcharged  at  the 
requeft  of  their  friends;  171  have  died;  8 have 
been  deemed  incurable  ; and  69  remained  in  the 
houfe  on  the  24th  of  June  1 802.  The  Houfe  of 
Recovery,  for  the  admifllon  of  patients  ill  of  conta- 
gious fever,  is  appropriated  to  thofe,  who,  from 
extreme  penury,  are  incapable  of  receiving  proper 
aid  in  their  own  clofe  and  noifome  habitations,  or 
who  are  liable  to  communicate  contagion  to  a nu- 
merous family,  and,  if  in  a crowded  neighbourhood, 
even  to  perpetuate  its  virulence.  It  is  attended  by 
the  phyficians  of  the  Infirmary  ; and  is  furnifhed 
with  wine  and  medicines  from  the  funds  of  that 
charity  ; but  all  the  other  expences  are  defrayed  by 
an  eflablifhment,  entitled  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  commenced  in  the  fpring  of  1796. 

The  general  objefrs  of  this  benevolent  Inftitution 
are  threefold.  I.  To  obviate  the  generation  of  dif- 
safes.  II.  To  prevent  thfiHrpread  of  them  by  conta- 
gion. III.  To  fliorten  the  duration  of  exifting 
difeafes  ; and  to  mitigate  their  evils,  by  affording  the 
neceffary  aids  and  comforts  to  thofe  who  labour 
wnder  them. — I.  Under  the  firft  head  are  compre- 
hended— the  infpefrion  and  improvement  of  the 
general  accommodations  of  the  poor ; — the  prohi- 
bition of  fuch  habitations,  as  are  fo  clofe,  noifome,  or 
damp,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  rendered  tolerably 
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falubrious: — the  removal  of  privies  placed  in  im- 
proper fituations ; — provifion  for  white-wafhing  and 
cleanfrag  the  houfes  of  the  poor  twice  every  year : 
attention  to  their  ventilation  by  windows  with  open 
cafements,  &c.  : — the  infpeCtion  of  cotton-mills, 
or  other  factories,  at  flated  feafons;  with  regular 
returns  of  the  condition  as  to  health,  clothing,  ap- 
pearance, tyid  behaviour  of  the  perfons  employed  in 
them ; of  the  time  allowed  for  their  refrdhment,  at 
breakfafl  and  dinner;  and  of  the  accommodations  of 
thofe  who  are  parochial  apprentices,  or  who  are  not 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  their  parents  or 
friends: — the  limitation  and  regulation  of  lodging- 
houfes;  on  the  eftablifhment  of  caravanferas  for 
paflengers,  or  thofe  who  come  to  feek  employment, 
unrecommended  or  unknown: — the  eftablifhment  of 
public  warm  and  cold  baths;  proviGon  for  particular 
attention  to  the  cleaning  of  the  Greets,  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  poor;  and  for  the  fpeedy  removal 
of  dunghills,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  filth: — the 
diminution,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  of  noxious  effluvia 
from  different  fources,  fuch  as  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  work-houfes  of  the  fellmonger,  the  yards  of  the 
tanner,  and  the  flaughter- houfes  of  the  butcher: — 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  feveral  markets ; with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  fale  of  putrid  flefh  or  fifh,  and  of 
anfound  flour,  or  other  vegetable  productions. 

Under  the  fecond  general  head  are  included — the 
fpeedy  removal  of  thofe  who  are  attacked  with  fymp- 
toms  of  fever,  from  the  cotton-mills,  or  factories,  to 
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the  habitations  of  their  parents  or  friends,  or  to 
commodious  houfes  which  may  be  fet  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  fick,  in  the  different  didrifts  of  Man- 
chefler  : — the  requifire  attentions  to  preclude  unne- 
ceffary  communications  with  the  fick,  in  the  houfes 
wherein  they  are  confined ; and  to  the  fubfequent 
changing  and  ventilation  of  their  chambers,  bedding, 
and  apparel : — and  the  allowance  of  a fufficient  time 
for  perfeft  recovery,  and  complete  purification  of  their 
clothes,  before  they  return  again  to  their  works,  or 
mix  with  their  companions  in  labour.  III.  Under 
the  third  head  are  comprehended — medical  atten- 
dance:— the  care  of  nurtes: — and  fuppliesof  medicine, 
wine,  appropriate  diet,  fuel,  and  clothing. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery  on 
the  31ft  of  May  1796,  to  the  31ft  of  May  1802, 
3210  patients  have  been  admitted;  of  whom  2939 
have  been  cured;  and  271  have  died. 


Note  II.  Preface.  Page  2. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINTED  COPIES  OF  TIIE 
MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

When  it  was  firft  recommended  to  me  to  enlarge 
and  publilh  this  code  of  profeffional  Ethics,  I felt 
extremely  difficult  in  the  adoption  of  an  undertaking 
fo  liable  to  the  charge  of  prefumption,  in  an  individual 
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confcious  of  inadequate  powers,  andpoffeffing  no  claim 
or  authority  to  di&ate  rules  to  his  medical  brethren. 
With  much  folicitude,  therefore,  I availed  myfelfof 
the  aid  and  fuppprt  of  various  judicious  and  learned 
friends,  in  differentiations  of  life,  by  communicating 
to  them  printed  copies  of  the  general  fcheme.  And 
I record  not  only  with  gratitude , but  as  the  necejfary 
fanflion  of  my  work,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have 
honoured  it  with  their  approbation  or  affiance. 
John  Aikin,  M.  D.;  Sir  George  Baker,  bart. ; S.  A. 
Bardfley,  M.  D. ; Thomas  Butterworth  Bayley,  efq.; 
Foier  Bower,  efq;  barriier  ; John  Crofs,  efq ; bar- 
riier;  James  Currie,  M.  D. ; Erainus  Darwin, 
M.  D.  ; William  Falconer,  M.  D.  ; John  Ferriar, 
M.  D.;  Rev.  Thomas  Gifborne,  M.  A.  ; John  Hay- 
garth,  M.  D. ; William  Heberden,  M.  D.;  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  ; Samuel  Heywood,  efq;  ferjeant  at 
law;  Edward  Holme,  M.  D.  ; George  Lloyd,  efq; 
barriier;  Rev.  Archdeacon  Paley;  Sir  G.  O.  Paul, 
bart.;  Robert  Percival,  of  Dublin,  M.  D.;  Mr. 
Simmons;  Richard  Warren,  M.  D.;  Right  Rev. 
Richard  Watfon,  D.  D.  Biffop  of  Landaff;  Charles 
White,  efq;  and  William  Withering,  M.  D. 

If  it  were  not  from  the  apprehenion  of  fwelling 
this  long  lii  of  names,  I fhould  not  omit  the  prefent 
opportunity  of  expreffng  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  many  other  refpe&able  friends,  to  whom 
copies  of  the  Medical  Ethics  were  tranfmitted,  fub- 
fequently  to  the  firi  circulation  of  the  fcheme. 
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Note  III.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  XVI. 

SITUATION,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  GOVERNMENT 
OF  HOSPITALS. 

“ In  the  town  of  Funchal,  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 

“ deira,the  Infirmary  in  particular  drew  our  attention, 

“ as  a model  which  might  be  adopted  in  other  coun- 

“ tries  with  great  advantage.  It  (fonfifts  of  a long 

“ room,  on  one  fide  of  which  are  the  windows,  and 

“ an  altar  for  the  convenience  of  adminiftering  the 

te  facrament  to  the  fick.  The  other  fide  is  divided 

“ into  wards,  each  of  which  is  juft  big  enough  to 

“ contain  a bed,  and  neatly  lined  with  gally-tiles. 

“ Behind  thefe  wards,  and  parallel  to  the  room  in 

“ which  they  ftand,  there  runs  a long  gallery,  with 

<c  which  each  ward  communicates  by  a door;  fo  that 

“ the  fick  may  be  feparately  fupplied  with  whatever 

“ they  want,  without  difturbing  their  neighbours.” 

• 

— See  Voyages  round  the  World , publifhed  by  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  vol.  ii.  page  8. 

In  the  year  179.0,  I was  confulted  concerning  the 
fituation,  ftru&ure,  and  government  of  a large  county- 
hofpital,  about  to  be  erected;  and  I fliall  here  infert 
the  hints,  which  I then  fuggefted. 

The  situation  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  depen- 
dent bn  local  circumftances : but,  as  far' as  is  com- 
patible with  thefe,  it  fliould  be  dry,  airy,  moderately 
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elevated,  at  a commodious  didance  from  the  town, 
and  well  fupplied  with  falubrious  water.  If  fwampy 
grounds  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  parti- 
cular attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  winds  which 
mod  frequently  prevail,  that  it  may  be  as  little  as 
poffible  influenced  by  the  vapours  thofe  winds  are 
likely  to  convey.  The  fame  precaution  is  applicable 
to  the  fmoke  of  the  town.  The  hofpital  at  Man- 
chefter  is  three-fourths  of  the  year  involved  in  fmoke, 
by  being  ere&ed  on  the  eadern  fide  of  the  town;  an 
evil  which  might  eafily  have  been  avoided  by  the 
choice  of  an  oppoflte  fite* 

The  structure  includes  accommodation  and 
ventilation : and  the  form  bed  adapted  ( mutatis  mu- 
tandis ) to  thefe  effential  purpofes  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  new  prifon  at  Mancheder,  which  is  condnnded 
on  the  well-known  plan  of  Mr.  Howard.  The  build- 
ing which  forms  the  gateway,  will  afford  a large  and 
commodious- room  above,  for  the  governors  of  the 
charity;  and  below,  a {hop  for  the  apothecary;  and 
a half  for  the  reception  of  out-patients,  who  would 
thus  have  no  communication  with  the  Infirmary,  and 
confequently  incur  no  rifque  either  of  bringing  or 
carrying  back  with  them  febrile  or  other  contagion* 
The  central  part  of  the  building  is  well  adapted  for 
kitchens  and  other  offices,  over  which  the  chapel 
might  be  candructed.  The  four  radii , or  buildings 
which  projeft  from  the  centre,  might  each  contain  fix 
wards,  fifteen  feet  fquare  by  thirteen  high,  in  each 
dory,  with  a gallery  interpofed.  No  ward  fhould 
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have  more  than  two  beds  in  it ; for  the  contamination 
of  the  air  arifes  chiefly  from  the  crowding  too  many 
fick  perfons  in  one  chamber:  and  contagion  not  only 
fpreads  by  this  means,  but  the  patients  fuftain  great 
injury  from  the  multiplied  fpettacles  of  fuffering  to 
which  they  are  witneffes  in  the  large  apartments  of  an 
hofpital.  Small  chambers,  alfo,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  quickly  ventilated.  The  three  ftories  fliould 
be  of  the  fame  height ; and  if  the  roof  be  lined  with 
boards  under  the  flares,  the  temperature  of  the  higheft 
flory  will  be  much  lefs  than  ufually  affected  by  the 
heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of  winter.  In  each  gallery 
a room  fliould  be  fet  apart  for  the  convalefcents,  and 
for  thofe  patients  who  are  able  to  quit  their  bed- 
chambers occafionally  in  the  day-time. 

In  the  provifion  for  ventilating  the  wards,  it  fliould 
be  remembered,  that  though  adequate  1'upplies  of 
fresh  air  are  effential  to  its  purity,  the  temperature 
of  it,  alfo,  mud  be  regarded  with  a view  to  falubrity. 
For  cold  is  not  only  ungrateful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Tick,  commonly  very  acute,  but  in  many  difeafes  in- 
jurious by  its  fedative  a<5tion:  and  it  has  often  been 
fufpefled  of  giving  energy  to  infe&ion.  The  venti- 
lation, too,  fliould  be  accomplilheJ  without  any  cur- 
rent of  wind  perceptible  by  the  patients  j who,  being 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  effe&s  of  contagion,  have 
no  apprehenflon  of  danger  from  it,  but  entertain 
ftrong  prejudices  againft  a flow  of  cool  air ; efpecially 
when  in  bed,  or  afleep.  Thefe  prejudices,  if  they 
are  to  be  deemed  fuch,  claim  not  only  tendernefs,  but 
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indulgence.  For  though  filenced  by  authority,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  they  will  operate  fecretly  and 
forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating  fear,  anxiety,  and 
watchfulnefs. 

The  government  of  the  hofpital  is  an  objeft  of 
great  importance,  and  will  demand  very  mature  con- 
fideration.  The  fyflem  adopted  in  moll  of  our  cha- 
ritable inflitutions  appears  to  me  neither  fufficiently 
comprehenfive  nor  efficient;  and  fome  unhappy  dis- 
putes in  the  Manchefter  Infirmary  induced  me  to 
draw  up  the  following  propofitions,  for  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  truftees : — 

I.  A committee,  for  the  purpofe  of  mediation,  fu- 
perintendance,  and  improvement,  fhould  be  chofen 
by  ballot  from  among  the  truftees:  it  fhould  confifl 
of  nine  gentlemen  of  talents,  refpeftability,  and  inde- 
pendence, to  give  dignity  and  authority  to  their  pro- 
ceedings; it  fhould  be  filed  the  council  of  the 
Infirmary;  or  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  other  honour- 
able and  expreffive  appellation:  and,  when  regularly 
convened,  five  members  fhould  be  competent  to 
tranfaft  bufinefs. 

II.  No  officer  of  the  Infirmary,  nor  any  phyfician 
or  furgeon  belonging  to  it,  fhould  be  eligible  into 
the  council. 

III.  No  member  of  the  council  fhould  continue 
in  office  more  than  three  years:  three  members  fhould 
annually  go  out  of  office,  and  three  others  be  chofen 
in  their  room ; and  the  fame  gentlemen  may  be  re- 
elected  after  the  expiration  of  one  or  more  years. 
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IV.  The  council  fhould  be  a board  of  arbitration, 
for  adjufling  whatever  differences  or  difputes  may 
arife  between  the  feveral  members  of  the  Infirmary: 
it  fhould  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  relative  to 
the  polity  of  this  inflitution,  and  of  its  appendages, 
the  Lunatic  Hofpital,  and  Difpenfary:  it  fhould  in- 
quire into  theprogrefs  and  prefent  (late  of  the  charity : 
it  fhould  fugged  to  the  annual  board  of  trudees  fuch 
improvements  as  may  be  deemed  expedient : and  it 
fhould  receive,  methodize,  and  deliberate  upon  the 
feveral  laws  or  regulations  which  may  be  propofed 
by  the  weekly  board,  or  by  any  individual  trudee, 
according  to  the  prefcribed  form  of  notice,  previous 
to  a final  decifion. 

V.  The  council  fhould  be  convened  fourteen  days 
before  each  quarterly  board,  or  odener,  if  neceffary: 
they  fhould  then  communicate  to  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons  of  the  Infirmary  whatever  laws  or  regula- 
tions, relative  to  the  medical  or  chirurgical  depart- 
ments, fall  under  their  difcudion:  and  they  dtould 
attend,  either  perfonally  or  by  their  chairman,  the 
fucceeding  quarterly  or  annual  board,  to  date  the 
refult  of  their  invedigations,  and  to  affid  the  delibe- 
rations or  decifions  of  the  general  body  of  trudees. 

VI.  The  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Infirmary 
fhould  be  requeded  to  form  themfelves  into  a com- 
mittee, to  aid  the  council  with  their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  advice;  and  to  take  into  coufideration 
whatever  laws  or  regulations  may  be  propofed,  rela- 
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tive  to  their  peculiar  departments,  before  they  be 
referred  to  thedecifion  of  the  general  body  of  truflees. 

VII.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  of  phyficians 
and  furgeons  Ihould  be  held  the  day  after  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  council : and  they  fliould  deliver,  in  wri- 
ting, by  the  fenior  phyfician  or  furgeon,  the  refult  of 
their  deliberations,  in  due  time  before  the  fucceeding 
annual  or  quarterly  board,  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  council. 

N.  B.  The  council  may  be  either  a permanent  or 
a temporary  inHitution,  and  fubfift  only  during  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  years,  being  renewable  at  Hated 
periods  of  time,  or  whenever  emergencies  fhall  re- 
quire fuch  an  eHablifhment. 


Note  IV.  Chap , I.  Sect.  XXVI, 

HOUSE  OF  RECEPTION  FOR  PATIENTS  ILL  OF 
CONTAGIOUS  FEVERS. 


In  Note,  No.  I.  it  has  been  Hated  that  a houfe  of 
reception  for  patients  ill  of  infectious  fevers  now 
forms  part  of  the  fyflem  of  the  MancheHer  Difpen- 
fary.  „1  o aid  the  eflablifliment  of  fimilar  inHitutions 
in  other  places,  I fhall  infert  the  regulations  which 
form  the  polity  of  the  houfe. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 
INTO  THE  HOUSE  OF  RECOVERY. 

y 

I.  The  phyfician  of  the  Infirmary  fhall  be  autho- 
rifed  to  give  one  or  two  /hillings,  from  the  funds  of 
the  inflitution,  (by  a ticket  to  the  fecretaryof  the  Board 
of  Health,)  to  the  pcrfon  who  (hall  furnifh  the  earliefi; 
information  of  the  appearance  of  fever  in  any  poor 
family,  within  the  limits  of  their  refpe&ive  diftri&s. 

II.  As  foon  as  the  fecretary  has  received  this  ticket, 
he  (hall  apply,  or  take  care  that  application  be  made, 
to  fome  truftee  of  the  Board  of  Health*  living  within 
the  diftrift,  and  who  is  a fubfcriber  to  the  Infirmary, 
for  an  immediate  recommendation  of  the  fick  perfon 
as  an  home  patient. 

III.  Such  patients  as  the  phyficians  fhall  deem 
peculiar  objects  of  recommendation,  either  on  account 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  or  of  the  clofe  and  crowded 
hate  of  their  habitations,  fhall  be  conveyed  in  a fedan- 
chair  (provided  with  a moveable  wafhing  lining,  kept 
for  this  foie  purpofe,  and  diflinguifhed  by  proper 
marks)  to  the  Houfe  of  Recovery. 

IV.  The  phyficians  fhall  be  requeued  to  form  the 
ncceffary  regulations,  for  the  domeflic  government  of 
the  families  of  the  home-patients,  afflicted  with  fever. 

V.  A reward,  to  the  amount  of  fhall  be 

given  to  the  heads  of  the  family,  after  the  ceffation 
of  the  fever,  on  condition  that  they  have  faithfully 
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obferved  the  rules  prefcribed  for  cleanlinefs,  venti- 
lation, and  the  prevention  of  infe&ion  amongft  their 
neighbours.  This  reward  fhall  be  doubled  in  cafes 
of  extraordinary  danger,  and  when  the  attentions 
have  been  adequate  and  fuccefsful. 

t r 

VI.  After  the  vifitation  of  fever  has  ceafed  in  any 

poor  dwelling-houfe,  the  fum  of  , ora  fuffi- 

cient  fum,  fhall  be  allowed  (to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  an  infpeftor)  for  white-wafhing  and 
cleanfing  the  premifes,  and  for  the  purchafe  of  new 
bed-clothes,  or  apparel,  in  lieu  of  fuch  as  it  may  be 
deemed  necelfary  to  deftroy,  to  obviate  the  continu- 
ance or  propagation  of.  fever. 

VII.  An  infpefror  fhall  be  appointed  in  each  diflri& 
of  the  Infirmary,  to  aid  the  execution,  and  to  enforce 
the  obfervance,  of  the  foregoing  regulations.  And 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society  fhall 
be  requefted  to  undertake  this  office. 


INTERNAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF 
RECOVERY. 

I.  Every  patient,  on  ad  million,  fhall  change  his 
infectious,  for  clean,  linen;  the  face  and  hands  are 
to  be  w allied  clean  w ith  lukewarm  water,  and  the 
lower  extremities  fomented. 

II.  The  clothes  brought  into  the  houfe  by  patients 
lhall  be  properly  purified  and  aired. 
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III.  All  linen  and  bed-clothes,  immediately  on 
being  removed  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  fhall 
be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  before  they  are  carried 
down  (lairs. 

IV.  All  difcharges  from  the  patients  fhall  be  re- 
moved from  the  wards  without  delay. 

V.  The  floors  of  the  wards  (hall  be  carefully 
waflied  twice  a week,  and  near  the  beds  every  day. 

VI.  Quick-lime  fhall  be  flaked  in  large  open  veflels 
in  every  ward,  and  renewed  whenever  it  ceafes  to 
bubble  on  the  affufion  of  water.  The  walls  and  roofs 
(hall  be  frequently  waflied  with  this  mixture. 

VII.  No  relation  or  acquaintance  dial!  be  permitted 
to  viflt  the  wards,  without  particular  orders  from 
one  of  the  phyficians. 

VIII.  No  (Irangers  (hall  be  admitted  into  the 
wards  ; and  the  nurfes  fhall  be  llrifHy  enjoined  not 
to  receive  unneceflary  vifits. 

i 

IX.  No  linen  or  clothes  (hall  be  removed  from 
the  Houfe  of  Recovery  till  they  have  been  waflied, 
aired,  and  freed  from  infe&ion. 

X.  No  convalefcents  (hall  be  difcharged  from  the 
houfe,  without  a confultation  of  the  phyficians. 

XI.  The  nurfes  and  fervants  of  the  houfe  (hall 
have  no  direel  communication  with  the  Infirmary; 
but  (hall  receive  the  medicines  in  the  room  already 
appropriated  to  meflengers  from  the  home  patients. 

XII.  The  committee  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  So- 
ciety (hall  be  requelled  to  undertake  the  office  of 
infpedling  the  Ifoufe  of  Recovery. 
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XIII.  A weekly  report  of  the  patients  admitted 
and  difcharged  fliall  be  publifhed  in  the  Manchelter 
newfpapers. 

XIV.  When  a patient  dies  in  th|  wards,  the  body 
fliall  be  removed  as  foon  as  poflible  into  a room  appro- 
priated to  that  ufe;  it  fliall  then  be  wrapt  in  a pitched 
cloth,  and  the  friends  fliall  be  defired  to  proceed  to  the 
interment  as  early  as  is  confident  with  propriety. 

XV.  All  provifions  and  attendance  for  the  patients 
in  this  Houfe  of  Recovery  fliall  be  provided  from 
the  funds  of  this  inflitution,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  Infirmary. 

The  edablifliment  of  fever- wards  was  propofed  in 
1 774,  and  a few  years  afterward  carried  into  complete 
execution  by  my  excellent  and  truly  philanthropic 
friend  Dr.  Haygarth;  whofe  life  has  been  actively  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  fcience,  the  improvement  of 
his  profeflion,  and  the  general  good  of  mankind.  The 
reader  will  find  in  his  writings  views  concerning  the 
nature,  caufes,  and  prevention  of  contagion,  derived 
from  philofophic  principles,  and  confirmed  by  exten- 
five  and  accurate  obfervation.*  Thefe  interefling 
fubjecis  have  lately,  in  a peculiar  degree,  engaged  the 
attention,  and  employed  the  pens,  of  various  other  dif- 
tinguillied  writers,  as  appears  by  the  works  of  Dr. 
Wall,  Dr.  Currie,  Dr.  Ferriar,  and  Dr.  Clark.f 

* See  Haygarth’s  Enquiry  how  to  prevent  the  Small-Pox  ; Sketch 
of  a Plan  to  exterminate  the  cafual  Small-Pox ; Letter  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival  cn  the  Prevention  of  Infectious  Fevers. 

f See  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  and 
Incveafing  die  Comforts  of  the  Poor;  Dr.  Stanger’s  Remarks  on 
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Note  V.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  XXXI. 

CAUTION  OH  TEMERITY  IN  PRACTICE. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  an  elegant  writer  on  the 
fubjett  of  morals,  and  applicable  to  medical  practice, 
that  “ the  bed  character  is  that  which  is  not  fwayed 
“ by  temper  of  any  kind ; but  alternately  employs 
<c  enterprize  and  caution,  as  each  is  ufeful  to  thepar- 
Ci  ticular  purpofe  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence 
<c  which  St.  Evremondafcribes  to  MarefchalTurenne; 
“ who  difplayed  every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older, 
“ more  temerity  in  his  military  enterprifes ; and 
“ being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfectly  ac- 
“ quainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced 
“ with  greater  firmnefs  and  fecurity,  in  a road  fo 
<c  well  known  to  him.”*  Yet  it  is  faid  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  ten  years  of  fuch  unin- 
terrupted and  fplendid  fuccefs  as  no  other  general 
could  boad  of,  never  betrayed  him  into  a fingle  radi 
action. f 

That  boldnefs  in  medical  pra&ice  is  more  frequently 
the  antecedent  than  the  confequence  of  experience, 
is  a melancholy  truth;  for  it  is  generally  founded 

the  Neceffity  and  Means  of  fupprefling  Contagious  Fever;  alfo 
Thoughts  on  the  Means  of  preferving  the  Health  of  the  Poor,  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  W.  Clarke,  bart. ; and  fevcral  other  valuable  modern  works. 

* Hume’s  Elfays,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

f See  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
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either  on  theoretical  dogmas,  or  on  pride  which  dis- 
claims authority.  To  the  confideration  of  phyficians, 
who  are  thus  prematurely  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  the  remark  of  Lord  Verulam  may  be  recom- 
mended. “ This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  bold- 
“ nefs  is  ever  blind;  for  it  feeth  not  dangers  and 
<c  inconveniences ; therefore  it  is  ill  in  counfel,  good 
“ in  execution:  fo  that  the  right  ufe  of  bold  perfons 
is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be  fe- 
“ conds,  and  under  the  dire£tion  of  others.  For  in 
counfel  it  is  good  to  fee  dangers;  and  in  execution 
« not  to  fee  them,  except  they  be  very  great.” 


Note  VI.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II. 


TEMPERANCE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
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<c  Though  much  has  been  laid,  and  with  fome 
truth,  of  the  good  effects  of  wine  in  producing 
rapidity  and  vivacity  of  thought,  it  has  fcarcely 
ever  been  pretended  that  it  favoured  the  exercife 
of  difcrimination  and  judgment.  The  only  perfons 
in  whom  it  has  ever  been  fuppofed  not  to  have  the 
oppofite  efife&s,  are  fome  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 
The  ignorant  vulgar  would  think,  a priori,  that, 
ccstcris  paribus , a phyfician  who  was  fober,  would 
attend  more  accurately  to  the  cafe  of  his  patient, 
and  compare  and  diflinguifh  all  circumftances 
better,  and  judge  more  foundly,  and  prefcribe  more 
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rationally,  than  he  could  do  when  he  was  drunk. 
“ But  Tome  phyficians,  who  fliould  be  fuppofed  to 
“ know  themfelves  belt,  and  who  certainly  muft  have 
known  how  they  acquitted  themfelves  in  thofe 
“ different  fixations,  have  boafted  that  they  pre- 
“ fcribed  as  well  drunk  as  fober.  In  this  they  could 
“ not  be  miftaken ; for,  whether  we  confider  the 
matter  phyfically  or  logically,  their  boaft  amounts 
4t  puccifely  to  this,  that  they  prefcribed  no  better 
“ when  they  were  fober  than  they  did  when  they 
were  drunk  ; which  is  undoubtedly  a noble  accom- 
“plifhment;  but  it  is  not  furely  either  wonderful 
“ or  rare.”4 

Tacitus,  in  his  admirable  treatife  De  Moribus 
Gcrmanorum , has  Hated,  that  thofe  nations — de  re - 
conciliandis  inviccm  inimicis , et  jungendis  affinitatibus , 
et  adfcfccndis  principibus , de  pace  dcnique  ac  hello , 
pier  unique  in  conviviis  confultant : tamquam  nullo  magis 
tempore  nut  ad  Jimplices  cogitationcs  patent  animus,  aui 
ad  magnas  incalefcat.  Gens  non  ajluta  nec  callida 
a per  it  adhuc  fecreta  petloris  licentid  loci.  Ergo  dc - 
tefla  et  nuda  omnium  mens  pojlera  die  retraftatur;  et 
fa  ha  utriufque  temporis  rath  ejl.  Deliberant  dum 
fvigerc  ncfciunt : conjlituunt  dum  err  are  non  pojfuntf 

* See  the  Introdu&ion  to  Philofophical  and  Literary  Eflays,  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  p.  187. 

t Taciti  Opera  aLipfio.  fol.  1627,  p.  444.— The  learned  editor 
obferves,  in  his  note  on  this  pafl'age,  Perfarum  fimilis  tnos,  et 
Creic'ijmm , el  Gracortun  omnium  vetcrum. 
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In  deliberation,  it  may,  on  fome  peculiar  occafions, 
be  of  importance  to  break  off  all  former  ftrong  alfo- 
ciations.  A fit  of  drunkennefs  accomplices  this 
fully:  fleep  has  the  fame  tendency;  and  hence  the 
proverb,  I will  Jleep  upon  it . But  fuch  deliberation 
bears  no  analogy  to  what  is  required  from  a phyfician, 
when  he  is  to  confider  the  cafe  of  a patient. 

“ Univerfal  temperance,”  fays  Mr.  Gifborne, 
“ both  in  eating  and  drinking,  is  particularly  incum- 
“ bent  on  a phyfician  in  every  period  of  his  pra&ice; 
*c  not  merely  as  being  effentially  requifite  to  preferve 
“ his  faculties  in  that  alert  and  unclouded  flate,  which 
M may  render  him  equally  able  at  all  times  to  pro- 
M nounce  on  the  cafes  which  he  called  to  infpeft, 
c<  but  becaufe  it  is  a virtue  which  he  will  very  fre- 
“ quently  find  himfelf  obliged  to  inculcate  on  his 
“patients;  and  will  inculcate  on  them  with  little 
“ effefr,  if  it  be  not  regularly  exemplified  in  his  owa 
“ condutt.”* 


Note  VII.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  III. 

“ A PHYSICIAN  SHOULD  RE  THE  MINISTER  OF 
HOPE  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  SICK.” 

Mr.  Gifborne,  in  one  of  his  interefting  letters  to 
me  on  the  fubjeft  of  Medical  Ethics,  fuggefts,  that  it 
would  be  advifeable  to  add,  as  far  as  truth  and ftn- 


* Duties  of  Men,  yol.  ii.  p.  139.  Note. 
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eerily  will  admit.  “ I know  very  well,”  fays  he, 
“ that  the  fentence,  as  it  now  Hands,  conveys  to  you, 
tc  and  was  meant  by  you  to  convey  to  others,  the 
“ fame  fentiment  which  it  would  exprefs  after  the 
“ propofed  addition.  But  if  i am  not  miftaken  in 
*c  my  idea,  that  there  are  few  profeffional  temptations 
“ to  which  medical  men  are  more  liable,  and  fre- 
“ quently  from  the  very  beft  principles,  than  that  of 
“ unintentionally  ufing  language  to  the  patient  and 
“ his  friends  more  encouraging  than  fincerity  would 
“ vindicate  on  cool  reflexion  ; it  may  be  right  feru- 
“ puloufly  to  guard  the  avenues  againft  fuchan  error.” 
In  the  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  Men , the  fame 
excellent  moraliH  thus  delivers  his  fentiments  more  at 
large.  “ A profeffional  writer,  fpeaking,  in  a work 
“ already  quoted,*  refpe&ing  the  performance  of 
cc  furgical  operations  in  hofpitals,  remarks,  that  it 
“ may  be  a falutary  as  well  as  an  humane  a<St,  in  the 
“ attending  phyfician,occafionallytoalfurethepatient 
“ that  every  thing  goes  on  well,  if  that  declaration 
<e  can  be  made  with  truth.  This  reftrittion,  fo  pro- 
cs  perly  applied  to  the  cafe  in  queflion,  may  with 
cc  equal  propriety  be  extended  univerfally  to  the 
tc  conduft  of  a phyfician,  when  fuperintending  opera- 
*c  tions  performed,  not  by  the  hand  of  a furgeon,  but 
“ by  nature  and  medicine.  Humanity,  we  admit, 
“ and  the  welfare  of  the  fick  man  commonly  require, 
“ that  his  drooping  fpirits  fliould  be  revived  by  every 


* Pcrcival’s  Medical  Ethics,  chap.  i. 
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€t  encouragement  and  hope,  which  can  honeftly  be 
“ fuggefted  to  him.  But  truth  and  confcience  for- 
“ bid  the  phyfician  to  cheer  him  by  giving  pro- 
“ mifes,  or  raffing  expectations,  which  are  known, 
“ or  intended,  to  be  delulive.  The  phyfician  may 
(i  not  be  bound,  unlefs  exprefsly  called  upon,  inva- 
<c  riably  to  divulge,  at  any  fpecific  time,  his  opinion 
“ concerning  the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  cafe: 
“ but  he  is  invariably  bound  never  to  reprefent  the 
“ uncertainty  or  danger  as  lefs  than  he  actually  be- 
“ lieves  it  to  be;  and  whenever  he  conveys,  direCtly 
tc  or  indireCtly,  to  the  patient  or  to  his  family,  any 
“ impreffion  to  that  effeCt,  though  he  may  be  milled 
<£  by  miftaken  tendernefs,  he  is  guilty  of  pofitive 
<c  falfehood.  He  is  at  liberty  to  fay  little;  but  let 
“ that  little  be  true.  St.  Paul’s  direction,  not  to  do 
te  evil  that  good  may  come , is  clear,  pofitive,  and 
tc  univerfal,”* 

Whether  this  fubjeCt  be  viewed  as  regarding  ge- 
neral morality,  or  profeffional  duty,  it  is  of  high  im- 
portance; and  we  may  juftly  prefume,  that  it  involves 
confiderable  difficulty  and  intricacy,  becaufe  oppofite 
opinions  have  been  advanced  upon  it  by  very  diftin- 
guiffied  writers.  The  Ancients,  though  fublime 
in  the  abltraCt  reprefentations  of  virtue,  are  feldom 
precife  and  definite  in  the  detail  of  rules  for  its  ob- 
fervance.  Yet  in  fome  inftances  they  extend  their 
precepts  to  particular  cafes : and  Cicero,  in  the  Third 

* Duties  of  Men,  vol.  ii.  p.  14*. 

i.  L 
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Book  of  his  Offices,  exprefsly  admits  of  limitations 
to  the  abfolute  and  immutable  obligation  of  fidelity 
and  truth. 

The  maxim  of  the  poet,  alfo,  may  be  adduced  as 
intended  to  be  comprehenfive  of  the  moral  laws  by 
which  human  conduft  is  to  be  governed : 

“ Sunt  certi  ctenique  fines, 

*£  Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  conllftere  re&um.,’f 

The  early  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  Origen* 
Clement,  Tertullian,  Laffimtius,  Chryfoflom,  and 
various  others,  till  the  period  of  St.  Auguftine,  were 
latitudinarians  on  this  point.  But  the  holy  father 
laft  mentioned,  if  I miftake  not,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
zeal,  declared  that  he  would  not  utter  a lie,  though 
he  were  affined  of  gaining  heaven  by  it.  In  this 
declaration  there  is  a fallacy,  by  which  Auguftine 
probably  impofed  upon  himfelf.  For  a lie  is  always 
underftood  to  confift  in  a criminal  breach  of  truth, 
and  therefore  under  no  circumftances  can  be  juftified. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  falfehood  may  lofe  the 
efience  of  lying,  and  become  even  praife-\vorthy,when 
the  adherence  to  truth  is  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
tice of  fome  other  virtue  of  (till  higher  obligation. 
This  opinion  almofl  the  whole  body  of  Civilians 
adopt,  with  full  confidence  of  its  reflitude.  The 
fentiments  of  Grotius  may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  fa- 


t  Horat.  Sat.  lib.  i.  Sat.  i.  106. 
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tisfaclory  detail  which  he  has  given  of  the  contro- 
verfy  relating  to  it.* 

PuffendorfF,  who  may  be  regarded  as  next  to  this 
great  man  in  fucceflion  as  well  as  authority,  delivers 
the  following  obfervations  in  his  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  which  are  pointedly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
fubje&s,  yet  carried  affuredly  to  a very  reprehenfible 
extent:  “ Since  thofe  we  talk  to  may  often  be  in 
<c  fuch  circumftances,  that  if  we  fhould  tell  them  the 
“ downright  truth  of  the  matter,  it  would  prejudice 
tc  them,  and  would  incapacitate  us  for  procuring  that 
“ lawful  end  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  for  their  good ; 
“ we  may  in  thefe  cafes  ufe  a fictitious  or  figurative 
“ way  of  fpeech,  which  lhall  not  diredtly  reprefent 
<£  to  our  hearers  our  real  thoughts  and  intentions : for 
*s  when  a man  is  defirous,  and  it  is  his  duty,  tarda  a" 
<c  piece  of  fervice,  he  is  not  bound  to  takefneajiifes 
“ that  will  certainly  render  his  attempts  unfuccefs- 
<c  ful.”t — “ Thofe  are  by  no  means  guilty  of  lying, 
“ who,  for  the  better  information  of  children,  or 
“ other  perfons  not  capable  of  relifhing  the  naked 
“ truth,  entertain  them  with  fi&ions  and  ftories:  nor 
“ thofe  who  invent  fomething  that  is  falfe,  for  the 
“ fake  of  a good  end,  which  by  the  plain  truth  they 
“ could  not  have  compafied  ^ as,  fuppofe,  for  pro- 
tc  tefting  an  innocent,  for  appealing  a man  in  his 

* See  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  iothSeft. 
cap.  i,  lib.  3,  of  Grotius  de  Jure  Bell,  ac  Pac.— Alfo,  the  14th,  ijth> 
and  1 6th  Sedlions  of  the  fame  chapter. 

t Spavan’s  PuffendorfF,  vol.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  6. 
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“ paffion,  for  comforting  the  qfflitled„  for  animating 
“ the  timorous , for  perfuading  a naufeating  patient  to 
“ take  his  phyfic>  for  overcoming  an  obftinate  humour, 
“ for  making  an  ill  defign  mifcarry.”* 

Several  modern  Ethical  Writers,  of  confi- 
derable  celebrity,  have  been  no  lefs  explicit  and  in- 
dulgent on  this  queftion.  Amongft  thefe,  it  may 
fuffice  to  cite  the  teftimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis 
Hutchefon,  of  Glafgow ; of  whom  it  is  faid  by  his 
excellent  biographer,  that  “ he  abhorred  the  Ieaft 
“ appearance  of  deceit,  either  in  word  or  a<ftion.”f 
“ When  in  certain  affairs,”  fays  he,  “ it  is  known 
“ that  men  do  not  conceive  it  an  injury  to  be  de- 
“ ceived,  there  is  no  crime  in  falfe  fpeech  about  fuch 
“ matters. — No  man  cenfures  a phyfician  for  deceiv- 
“ inga  patient  too  much  dejefted,  by  exprefling  good 
“ hopes  of  him  ; or  by  denying  that  he  gives  him  a 
“ proper  medicine,  which  he  is  fool ifhly prejudiced 
“ again!!  : the  patient  afterwards  will  not  reproach 
“ him  for  it. — Wife  men  allow  this  liberty  to  the 
“ phyfician,  in  whofe  fkill  and  fidelity  they  truft : 
<£  or  if  they  do  not,  there  may  be  a juft  plea  from 
“ neceflity.”J — “ Thefe  pleas  of  neceflity  fome  would 
“ exclude  by  a maxim  of  late  received,  We  mujl  not 
“ do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  The  author  of  this 

• Spayan’s  PuffendorfF,  vol.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  9. 

t Dr.  Lechman’s  Biographical  Preface  to  Hutchefon’s  Syftem  of 
Moral  Philofophy,  p.  26. 

p Hutchefoa’s  Syftcm  of  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  33. 
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maxim  is  not  well  known.  It  feems  by  a paflage 
“ in  St.  Paul,  that  Chriftians  were  reviled  as  teaching 
“ that  lince  the  mercy  and  veracity  of  God  were  dis- 
« played  by  the  obftinate  wickednefs  of  the  Jews,. 
“ they  Ihould  continue  in  fin,  that  this  good  might 
“ enfue  from  it.  He  rejefts  the  imputation  upon  his 
“ do&rine;  and  hence  fome  take  up  the  contradi&ory 
“ propofition,  as  a general  maxim  of  great  importance 
“ in  morality.  Perhaps  it  has  been  a maxim 
“ among  St.  Paul’s  enemies,  as  they  upbraid  him  with 
“ counteracting  it.  Be  the  author  who  they  pleafe, 
“ it  is  of  no  ufe  in  morals,  as  it  is  quite  vague  and 
“ undetermined.  Muft  one  do  nothing  for  a good 
“ purpofe,  which  would  have  been  evil  without  this 
“ reference  ? It  is  evil  to  hazard  life  without  a view 
“ to  fome  good  ; but  when  it  is  neceffary  for  a pub- 
“ lie  interefl,  it  is  very  lovely  and  honourable. 
“ It  is  criminal  to  expofe  a good  man  to  danger  for 
“ nothing  ; but  it  is  juft  even  to  force  him  into  the 
“ greateft  dangers  for  his  country.  It  is  criminal  to 
“ occafion  any  pains  to  innocent  perfons  without  a 
“ view  to  fome  good;  but  for  reftoring  of  health  we 
“ reward  chirurgeons  for  fcarifyings,  burnings,  and 
“ amputations.  But , fay  they  ,fuch  addons,  done  for 
tc  thefe  ends , are  not  evil.  The  maxim  only  determines 
“ that  we  muft  not  do , for  a good  end,fuch  addons  as 
“ are  evil  even  when  done  for  a good  end.  But  this 
tc  propofition  is  identic  and  ufelefs  ; for  who  will 
<c  tell  us  next,  what  thefe  actions,  fometimes  evil,  are, 
“ which  may  be  done  for  a good  end  ? and  what 
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6C  a&ions  are  fo  evil  that  they  mud:  not  be  done  even 
“ for  a good  end  ? The  maxim  will  not  anfwer  this 
“ queftion  ; and  truly  it  amounts  only  to  this  trifle  ; 
cc  you  ought  not  for  any  good  end  to  do  what  is  evil , or 
“ what  you  ought  not  to  do  even  for  a good  end.”* 

Dr.  Johnfon,  who  admits  of  fome  exception  to  the 
Law  of  Truth,  ftrenuoufly  denies  the  right  of  telling 
a lie  to  a ficlc  man  for  fear  of  alarming  him.  tc  You 
<c  have  no  bufmefs  with  confequences,”  fays  he, 
“ you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Befldes,  you  are  not  fure 
“ what  etfeCt  your  telling  him  that  he  is  in  danger 
“ may  have.  It  may  bring  his  diflemper  to  a crifis, 
“ and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying  I have  the 
“ greateft  abhorrence  of  this,  becaufe  I believe  it  has 
“ been  frequently  prafhfed  on  myfelf.”f 

If  the  medical  reader  wifli  to  inveftigate  this  nice 
and  important  fubjeCl  of  cafuiltry,  he  may  confult 
Grotius  de  Jure  Bell,  ac  Paris-,  Puftendorfl;  Grove’s 
Ethics;  Balguy’s  Law  of  Truth;  Cambray’s  Tele- 
machus;  Butler;  Hutchefon ; Paley;  and  Gilborne. 
Every  practitioner  muft  find  himfelf  occafionally  in 
circumftances  of  very  delicate  embarraflinent,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  contending  obligations  of  veracity  and 
profeflional  duty:  and  when  fu.h  trials  occur,  it 
will  behove  him  to  aCt  on  fixed  principles  of  reCtitude, 
derived  from  previous  information,  and  ferious  re- 
flection. Perhaps  the  following  brief  confiderations, 

* Hutchinfon’s  Syftcm  of  Mor.  PhifTrtri.  ii.  p.  13a. 

t See  Bofwell’s  life  of  Johnfon,  p.  570. 
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by  which  I have  confcientioufly  endeavoured  to 
govern  my  own  conduft,  may  afford  fome  aid  to  his 
decifion. 

Moral  truth,  in  a profefiional  view,  has  two  re- 
ferences; one  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered, 
and  another  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 
In  the  firft,  it  is  a relative  duty , conftituting  a branch 
of  juftice ; and  may  be  properly  regulated  by  the 
divine  rule  of  equity  prefcribed  by  our  Saviour,  to 
do  unto  others  as  we  would , all  circumftances  duly 
weighed,  they  should  do  unto  us.  In  the  fecond,  it  is 
a perfonal  duty , regarding  folely  the  fmcerity,  the  pu- 
rity, and  the  probity  of  the  phyfician  himfelf.  To 
a patient,  therefore,  perhaps  the  father  of  a numerous 
family,  or  one  whofe  life  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  the  community,  who  makes  enquiries  which,  if 
faithfully  anfwered,  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  it 
would  be  a grofs  and  unfeeling  wrong  to  reveal  the 
truth.  His  right  to  it  is  fufpended,  and  even  anni- 
hilated ; becaufe  its  beneficial  nature  being  reverfed, 
it  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  himfelf,  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  public : and  he  has  the  flrongefl  claim, 
from  the  truft  repofed  in  his  phyfician,  as  well  as 
from  the  common  principles  of  humanity,  to  be 
guarded  againft  whatever  would  be  detrimental  to 
him.  In  fuch  a fituation,  therefore,  the  only  point 
at  iffue  is,  whether  the  pra&itioner  fhall  facrifice  that 
delicate  fenfe  of  veracity,  which  is  fo  ornamental  to, 
and  indeed  forms  a chara&eriftic  excellence  of,  the  vir- 
tuous mkn,  to  thisclairaof  profelfional  juft  ice  and  focial 
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duty.  Under  fuch  a painful  conflict  of  obligations,  a 
Wife  and  good  man  mu  ft  be  governed  by  thofe  which 
are  the  moft  imperious;  and  will  therefore  generoufly 
relinquifh  every  confideration,  referable  only  to  him- 
felf.  Let  him  be  careful,  however,  not  to  do  this, 
but  in  cafes  of  real  emergency,  which  happily  feldom 
occur;  and  to  guard  his  mind  feduloufly  againft  the 
injury  it  may  fuftain  by  fuch  violations  of  the  native 
love  of  truth. 

I (hall  conclude  this  long  note  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing very  interefting  biographical  fa<fts.  The  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  Arria,  Cmcinna,  Pectus,  was 
very  dangeroufly  ill.  Her  fon  u^as  alfo  flek  at  the 
fame  time,  and  died.  He  was  a youth  of  uncommon 
accomplilhments;  and  fondly  beloved  by  his  parents. 
Arria  prepared  and  conduced  his  funeral  in  fuch  a 
manner, that  her hufband remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  mournful  event  which  occafioned  that  folenmity. 
Paetus  often  enquired  with  anxiety  about  his  fon ; 
to  whom  fhe  cheerfully  replied,  that  he  had  flept 
well,  and  was  better.  But  if  her  tears,  too  long  re- 
trained, were  burfting  forth,  fhe  inftantly  retired,  to 
give  vent  to  her  grief ; and  wdien  again  compofed, 
returned  to  Pxtus,  with  dry  eyes,  and  a placid  coun- 
tenance, quitting,  as  it  were,  all  the  tender  feelings 
of  the  mother  at  the  threfhold  of  her  hufband’s 
chamber.! 


•f-  Flin.  Epift.  16.  lib.,  iii. 
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Lady  Ruflel’s  only  fon,  Wriothefley  Duke  of 
Bedford,  died  of  the  final  1-pox  in  May  171 1,  in  the 
31ft  year-  of  his  age.  To  this  affliction  fucceeded, 
in  Nov.  1 7 1 1 , the  lofs  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchefs 
of  Rutland,  who  died  in  child-bed.  Lady  Ruffel, 
after  feeing  her  in  the  coffin,  went  to  her  other  daugh- 
ter, married  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfflire,  from  whom 
it  was  neceffary  to  conceal  her  grief,  {he  being  at  that 
time  in  child  bed  likewife  ; therefore  {he  affumed  a 
cheerful  air,  and  with  aftoniffling  refolution,  verbally 
agreeable  to  truth,  anfwered  her  anxious  daughter’s 
enquiries  with  thefe  words, — “ I have  feen  your 
fitter  out  of  bed  to-day.”* 


Note  VIII.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  V. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  A PRIOR  PHYSICIAN  SHOULD 
BE  TREATED  WITH  CANDOUR,  AND  JUSTIFIED 
SO  FAR  AS  TRUTH  AND  PROBITY  WILL  PERMIT. 


MONTAIGNE,  in  one  of  his  effiays,  treats,  with 
greathumour,  of  phyfic  andphyficians;  and  makes  it  a 
charge  againft  them,  that  they  perpetually  direct  va- 
riations in  each  other’s  prefcriptions.  “ Whoever 
faw,”  fays  he,  “ one  phyfician  approve  of  the  pre- 
fcription  of  another,  without  taking  fomething  away, 


• Kotc  to  tbe  Letters  of  Lady  Ruffel,  4to.  Letter  149,  p.  204. 
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or  adding  fomething  to  it  ? By  which  they  fuffici- 
ently  betray  their  aft,  and  make  it  manifeil  to  us, 
that  they  therein  more  confider  their  own  reputation, 
and  confequently  their  profit,  than  their  patient’s 
interefl:.”* 


Note  IX.  Chap.  II .Sect.  IX. 


THEORETICAL  DISCUSSIONS  SHOULD  BI 
GENERALLY  AVOIDED. 


THIS  rule  is  not  only  applicable  to  confultations, 
but  to  any  reafonings  on  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and 
of  the  remedies  prefcribed,  either  v'ith  the  patient 
himfelf  or  his  friends.  It  is  faid  by  my  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  entertaining  anecdotes, 
that  the  late  Lord  Mansfield  gave  this  advice  to  a 
military  gentleman,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
one  of  our  iflands  in  the  Wefi-Indies,  and  who  ex- 
prefied  his  apprehenfions  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
chargehisduty  as  chancellorof  his  province: — ct  When 
you  decide,  never  give  reafons  for  your  decifion.  Y ou 
will  in  general  decide  well;  yet  may  give  very  bad 
reafons  for  your  judgment.”! 

* Montaigne’s  Effays,  book  ii.  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  703.— Confult  alfo 
the  fame  chapter,  page  719. 

Anecdotes  of  diftinguiihed  Perfor.s,  vol. ii.  p.  361. 
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Note  X.  Chap.  II.  Set 2.  XI. 
regular  academical  education. 


« IT  has  been  the  general  opinion,”  fays  Dr. 
Johnfon,  “ that  Sydenham  was  made  a phyfician  by 
accident  and  neceffary ; and  Sir  R.  Blackmore  reports, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Treatife  on  the  Small-pox,  that 
he  engaged  in  praftice  without  any  preparatory 
ftudy,  or  previous  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  fci- 
encesj  affirming,  that  when  he  was  confulted  by  him 
what  books  he  fhould  read  to  qualify  him  for  the 
faid  profeffion,  he  recommended  Don  Quixote.  That 
he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Blackmore  (con- 
tinues Dr.  Johnfon)  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt; 
but  the  relator  is  hindered,  by  the  felf-love  which 
dazzles  all  mankind,  from  difcovering  that  he  might 
intend  a fatire,  very  different  from  a general  cenfure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medicine  ; 
fince  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  ferioufly,  or  in 
jeft,  to  inf  nuate,  that  Blackmore  was  not  adapted  by 
nature  to  the  fludy  of  pliyfic  ; and  that  whether  he 
Ihould  read  Cervantes  or  Hippocrates,  he  would  be 
equally  unqualified  for  practice,  and  equally  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  it.  Whatfoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  it  was  a tranfient  fally  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gaiety;  or  the  negligent  effu- 
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lion  of  a mind  intent  upon  fome  other  employment, 
and  in  hade  to  difmifs  a troublefome  intruder.” 
Sydenham  himfelf  has  declared,  that  after  he  deter- 
mined upon  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  he  applied  in 
earned  to  it,  and  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  before  he  began  to  pra&ife  in  London. 
He  travelled  afterwards  to  Montpelier  in  quedof  more 
information;  fo  far  was  he  from  any  contempt  of  aca- 
demical inditutions  ; and  fo  far  from  thinking  it  rea- 
fonable  to  learn  phyfic  by  experiments  alone,  which 
mud  neceflarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life.”* 

But  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
honour  of  the  profedion,  to  fuppofe  the  education  of 
a phyfician  may  be  confined  to  the  purfuit  of  me- 
dicine as  an  art.  Sir  W.  Blackdone,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
has  reprobated  the  cudom  of  placing  the  juridical 
dudent  at  the  delk  of  fome  ikilful  attorney,  in  order 
to  initiate  him  early  in  all  the  depths  of  praflice,  and 
to  render  him  more  dexterous  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  bufinefs.  This  illiberal  path  to  the  bar  is  not  to 
be  fan&ioned,  he  obferves,  by  a few  particular  indan- 
ces of  perfons,  who,  through  the  force  of  tranfcen- 
. dant  genius,  have  been  able  to  overcome  every  dis- 
advantage: and  he  points  out,  in  very  forcible  terms, 
and  with  found  argument,  how  elfential  it  is  to  the 
lawyer  to  form  his  fentiments  by  the  perufitl  of  the 
pured  cladical  authors ; to  learn  to  reafon  with  pre- 


* See  Johnfon’s  Life  of  Sydenham. 
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cifion  by  the  fimple  but  clear  rules  of  unfophi (Heated 
logic ; to  fix  the  attention,  and  fteadily  to  purfue 
truth  through  the  mod  intricate  dedu&ions,  by  ail 
acquaintance  with  mathematical  demondration;  and 
to  acquire  enlarged  conceptions  of  nature  and  of  art, 
by  a view  of  the  feveral  branches  of  experimental 
philofophy.  Now  if  this  be  the  vantage  ground , 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  which 
the  (ludy  of  the  law  fhould  commence ; it  ought  to  be 
deemed  at  lead  equally  neceffary  to  qualify  for  the 
profecution  of  medicine — a fcience  which  has  man,  as 
a compound  of  matter  and  mind,  for  its  fubjeft,  and 
an  infinitude  of  fubdances  derived  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  for  its  indruments. 
This  fentiment  feems  to  have  been  early  prevalent  in 
the  celebrated  fchool  of  phyfic,  edablilhed  at  Salerno 
in  Italy.-  For  it  was  enabled,  A.  D.  1237,  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  there,  that  the  pupil's  fliould  be 
bound  to  pafs  three  years  in  the  acquifition  of  phy- 
lofopliy,  and  five  fubfequent  years  in  that  of  medi- 
cine.* The  like  regulations  were  afterwards  adopted 

* Vide  Bulaei  Hift.  Univers.  Paris,  vol.p.  158. — Henry’s  Hiftory 
of  Great-Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  206. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  his  Hijt.  Medicinee , has  given  a fomewhat  different 
account  of  the  celebrated  School  of  Salernum.  “ Sunt  in  eo  decern 
“ Doftores,  qui  fibi  invicem , junta  creationis  ordinem,  succedunt. 
“ Candidatorurn  examinatio  feverijjima  eft,  qua  jit  a at  in  Galeni 
“ Therapeuticis,  aut  in  primo  privi't  Canonis  Avicenna:,  ant  in 
“ Aphorifmis.  Is  qui  Doftoratum  ambit  unuin  ac  viginti  annos 
“ habere  debet  ( verttm  hie  lap  sum  subejje  aut  unto , cum  feribenduin  sit 
“ viginti  quinque  velfeptem)  ac  teftimonia  proferre,  qua. per  feptem 
“ annos  earn  Medicince  JluduijJe  doceant.  Shiod  si  inter  Chirurgos 
**  recipi  cupiat,  Anatomiam  per  annifpatium  didicijfe  hunc  oportet : 
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m other  Univerfities;  but  in  various  countries  have 
fallen  into  difufe.* 

On  the  firft  revival  oF  learning  in  Europe,  Fcience 
was  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation ; and  the  three  fa- 
culties of  law,  phyfic,  and  divinity,  affumed  particular 
honours  and  privileges.  Academical  degrees  were 
conferred  on  their  members;  and  thefe  titles,  with  the 
rank  annexed  to  them,  were  admitted  ubitjue  gentium / 
being,  like  the  order  of  knighthood,  of  univerfal  va- 
lidity. Doctors  indeed  contended  fometimes  with 
knights  for  precedence,  and  the  difputes  were  not  un- 
frequently  terminated  by  advancing  the  former  to 
the  dignity  of  knighthood.  It  was  even  alferted  that 
a do&or  had  a right  to  that  title,  without  creation. f 

Jl 

Note  XI.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  XV. 

PECUNIARY  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

THE  following  faft,  related  in  Dr.  Johnfon’sLife 
of  Addifon,  is  applicable  to  the  profeffional  conduft 

“ jurandum  ei  est,  fidelem  sc  ac  morigerum  Socictati  fiturum , 
“ premia  apauperibus  oblata  rccufaturum,  neque  Pharmacopolarum, 
“ lucri  pavtic  'tpemfore.  Turn  liber  in  ejus  manum  traditur,  annulus 
digito  induitur.  Caput  l a urea  redimitur , atque  ipfe  oscido  dimit- 
t it  ill  • Mult  a alia  Statist  a sunt  ad  Praxeos  ordinationein  per- 
tinent. ia;  Pharmacopeia  pr afertin /,  ut  juxta  Medici  pracepta 
“ componant  Medicamenta , et  ut  ea  certo  pretio  divendant,  obliganturP 

I.Freind  Opera  Med.  p.537. 

* Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxix.  chap.  xiv. 
t Confult  Seb.  Bachmeijleri  Autiqitates  Rojloch ; Crevier  Hijl. 
de  1'  Univers.  de  Paris;  ard  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Proofs  and  Uluftrations, 
annexed  to  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe.— Hitt.  Charles  V.  yol.L 
p.  387,  8vo. 
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of  phyficians  towards  their  friends.  <c  When  Ad- 
difon  was  in  office,  (under  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  he  made  a law  to  him- 
felf,  as  Swift  has  Hated,  never  to  remit  his  regular 
fees,  in  civility  to  his  friends.  <c  For,”  faid  he,  <6  I 
may  have  an  hundred  friends,  and  if  my  fee  be  two 
guineas,  I ffiall,  by  relinquilhing  my  right,  Io’fe  two 
hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more  than  two ; 
there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  im- 
parted, and  the  evil  fuffered.”*  In  recording  Mr. 
Addifon’sy>mA,«//rf/condu<H,his  probity,  with  refpeft 
to  pecuniary  acknowledgments,  fliould  not  be  unno- 
ticed. In  a letter,  relative  to  the  cafe  of  Major 
Dunbar,  he  fays,  tc  And  now,  Sir,  believe  me,  when 
I allure  you,  I never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  take  more  than  the  llated  or  cus- 
tomary fees  of  my  office.  I might  keep  the  contrary 
praflice  concealed  from  the  world,  were  I capable  of 
it ; but  I could  not  from  myfelf ; and  I hope  I fhall 
always  fear  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart,  more 
than  thofe  of  all  mankind.”! 

At  a period  when  empirics  and  empiricifm  feem  to 
have  prevailed  much  in  Rome,  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  medical  pra&itioners,  particularly  for  certain 
fecret  compofitions  which  they  difpenfed,  induced  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  to  ordain,  that  no  individual  of 
the  faculty  Ihould  make  an  exprefs  charge  for  his 
attendance  on  a patient  j nor  even  avail  himfelf  of 


* See  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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any  promife  of  remuneration  during  the  period  of 
ficknefs;  but  that  he  Ihould  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
donative  voluntarily  offered  at  the  clofe  of  his  minis- 
tration.* By  the  fame  law,  however,  the  Emperor 
provided  that  one  practitioner,  at  leaf!,  fliould  be 
appointed  for  each  of  the  fourteen  feCtions  into  which 
the  Roman  metropolis  was  divided,  with  fpecial  pri- 
vileges, and  a competent  falary  for  his  fervices ; thus 
indireftly,  yet  explicitly,  acknowledging  that  a phy- 
iician  has  a full  claim  in  equity  to  his  profeffional 
emoluments.  Is  it  not  reafonable,  therefore,  to 
conclude,  that  what  fubfifted  as  a moral  right,  ought 
to  have  been  demandable,  under  proper  regulations, 
as  a legal  right  ? For  it  feems  to  be  the  office  of 
law  to  recognize  and  enforce  that  which  natural 
juftice  recognizes  and  fanftions. 

The  Roman  advocates  were  fubjeCt  to  the  like  re- 
ftri&ions,  and  from  a fimilar  caufe.  For  their  rapa- 
city occaiioned  the  revival  of  the  Cincian  ordinance, 
“ qua  cavetur  antiquitus , ne  quis  ob  caufam  orandam 
pecuniam  donumve  accipiat .”  But  Tacitus  relates, 
that  when  the  1'ubjeCt  was  brought  into  difcuffion 
before  Claudius  Caffar,  amongfl:  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  receiving  fees,  it  was  forcibly  urged,  fub- 
latis Jludiorum  prctiis,  etiam Jludiaperitura  ; and  that, 
in  confequence,  the  prince  <c  capiendis  pecuniis  pofuit 
modum , ufque  ad  dena  fejlertia , qua  egrejji  repetunda - 
rum  tenerentur”\ 

* Vid.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  iii. 
t Annal.  lib.  xi.  p.  1 68,  edit.  Lipfii. 
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A precife  and  invariable  modus , however,  would 
be  injurious  both  to  the  barrider  and  the  phyfician, 
becaufe  the  fees  of  each  ought  to  be  meafured  by  the 
value  of  his  time,  the  eminence  of  his  chara&er,  and 
by  his  general  rule  of  pra&ice.  This  rule,  with  its 
antecedents,  being  well  known,  a tacit  compact  is 
edablifhed,  redri&ive  on  the  claims  of  the  practiti- 
oner, and  binding  on  the  probity  of  the  patient. 
Law  cannot  properly,  by  its  ordinances,  edablifh  the 
cudom,  which  will  and  ought  to  vary  in  different 
fituations,  and  under  different  circumdances.  But  a 
court  of  judicature,  when  formally  appealed  to,  feems 
to  be  competent  to  authorize  it  if  jud,  and  to  corre& 
it  if  unjuft.  Such  decifions  could  not  wholly  change 
the  honorary  nature  of  fees;  becaufe  they  would 
continue  to  be  increafed,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
affluent,  according  to  their  liberality  and  grateful 
fenfe  of  kind  attentions ; and  diminifhed,  at  the  option 
of  the  phyllcian,  to  thofe  who  may,  from  particular 
circumflances,  require  his  beneficence. 

From  the  Roman  code,  the  eftablifhed  ufage,  in 
different  countries  in  Europe,  relative  to  medical  fees, 
has  probably  originated.  This  ufage,  which  confli- 
tutes  common  law,  feems  to  require  confiderable 
modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  prefent  date  of  the 
profeffion.  For  the  general  body  of  the  faculty, 
efpecially  in  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  are  held  in  very  high  edimation,  on 
account  of  their  liberality,  learning,  and  integri- 
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ty:*  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a fatisfa&ory 
reafon  why  they  ffiould  be  excluded  from  judicial  pro- 
tefhon,  hen  the  juft  remuneration  of  their  fervices  is 
wrongfully  withheld.  Indeed  a medical  praftitioner, 
oneefpecially  who  is  fettled  in  a provincial  town,  or  in 
the  country,  may  have  accumulated  claims  from  long- 
protratted  and  often  expenfive  attendance ; and  his 
pecuniary  acknowledgments  may  be  refufed  from 
prejudice,  from  captioufnefs,  from  parfimony,  or  from 
difhonefty.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  confiderations 
of  benevolence,  humanity,  and  gratitude,  are  wholly 
fet  afide : becaufe  when  difputes  arife,  they  mull:  be 
fufpended  or  extinguifhed ; and  the  question  at  iffiue 
can  alone  be  decided  on  the  principles  of  commutative 
jujlice. 

* Of  this  truth,  it  has  been  my  duty  and  inclination  to  offer 
feveral  proofs,  of  unqucftionable  authority,  in  different  parts  of  the 
prefent  work.  Two  additional  ones  now  occur  to  my  recolledtion, 
which  I ihall  here  infert.  Mr.  Pope,  writing  to  Mr.  Allen,  con- 
cerning his  obligations  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  other  phyficians,  about  a 
month  before  his  death,  fays,  “ There  is  no  end  of  my  kind  treat- 
“ ment  from  the  faculty.  They  are  in  general  the  molt  amiable 
“ companion*  and  the  belt  friends,  as  well  as  the  moft  learned  men 
“ I know.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  a letter  with  which  he 
honoured  me  in  September  1794,  thus  expreffes  himfelf:  “ I have 
“ long  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  on  medical  fubjedts;  and  due 
“ great  advantage  I have  derived  from  this  circumftance  is,  that  I 
“ have  found  opportunities  for  converfation  and  friendfhip  with  a 
“ clafs  of  men,  whom,  after  a long  and  attentive  lurvey  of  literary 
“ characters,  I hold  to  be  the  moft  enlightened  profeffional  perfons 
“ in  the  whole  circle  of  human  arts  and  fciances.” 
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Note  XII.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  XXX. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  SCEPTICISM,  AND 
INFIDELITY. 

THE  neglect  of  focial  worlhip,  with  which  phyfi- 
cianshave  been  toojudly  charged,  may  be  traced,  in 
many  indances,  to  the  period  of  their  academical  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  the  univerfities,  where  young 
men  are  permitted  to  live  at  large,  and  are  fubjett  to 
no  collegiate  difcipline.  Sunday,  affording  a recefs 
from  public  leftures,  is  devoted,  by  thofe  w"ho  are 
ardent  in  fludy,  to  a review  of  the  labours  of  the 
pad  week;  to  preparations  for  medical  or  fcientiflc 
difcuffions  in  the  focieties  of  which  they  are  members; 
or  to  other  purfuits,  belonging  to  their  profeffion, 
but  unconne&ed  with  religion.  The  idle  and  the 
gay,  in  fuch  fituations,  are  eager  to  avail  themfelves 
of  opportunities  fo  favourable  to  their  tade  for  recre- 
tation,  or  to  their  averfion  to  bulinefs  and  confinemen. 
In  each  of  thefe  claffes,  though  actuated  by  different 
principles,  there  is  much  danger  that  devotional  im- 
preffions  will  be  gradually  impaired,  for  want  of 
dated  exercife  and  renewal:  and  a foundation  will 
thus  be  laid  for  habitual  and  permanent  indifference, 
in  future  life,  to  divine  fervices,  whenever  medical  avo- 
cations furnifh  a fafao  to  the  mind,'  and  a plaufible 
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excufe  to  the  world,  for  non-attendance  on  them 
This  coldiiefs  of  heart,  this  moral  infenfibility,  fhould 
be  feduloufly  counteracted  before  it  has  acquired  an 
invincible  afcendancy.  No  apology  fhould  be  ad" 
mitted  for  abfence  from  the  ftated  offices  of  piety, 
but  that  of  duties  to  be  performed  of  immediate  and 
preffing  neceffity.  When  the  church  is  entered  with 
Juft  views,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a fympathy 
in  religious  homage,  which  at  once  infpires  and 
heightens  devotion:  and  that  to  hold  communion 
with  God  in  concert  with  our  families,  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  and  our  fellow-citizens,  is  the  highefl 
privilege  of  human  nature.  But  with  a full  con- 
viction of  the  obligation  of  public  worfhip,  as  a 
focial  inflitution,  founded  on  common  confent,  and 
enjoined  by  legal  authority;  as  a moral  duty  connect- 
ing us  by  the  moft  endearing  ties  with  our  brethren 
of  mankind,  who  arejoint  dependants  with  our- 
felves,  on  the  pardon,  the  protection,  and  the  bounty 
of  God;  and  as  a debt  of  general  homage  to  our 
creator,  benefaCtor,  and  judge;  yet  there  may  fubfift 
in  a devout  and  benevolent  mind  fcruples,  refpeCting 
doCtrines  and  forms,  fufficient  to  produce  an  aliena- 
tion from  the  facred  offices  of  the  temple.  Such 
doubts,  when  they  originate  from  ferious  enquiry, 
and  are  not  the  refult  of  faflidioufnefs  or  arrogance, 
have  a claim  to  tendernefs  and  indulgence ; becaufe, 
to  aCt  in  contradiction  to  them,  whilft  they  fubfift, 
would  be  a violation  of  fincerity,  amounting  in  fome 
cafes  to  the  guilt  of  hypocrify.  But  in  a country 
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where  private  judgment  is  happily  under  no  reflraint, 
and  where  fo  great  diverfity  of  fe&s  prevails,  it  will  be 
ftrange,  if  a candid  and  well-informed  man  can  find 
no  Chriflian  denomination,  with  which  he  might  ac- 
cord in  fpirit  and  in  truth.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in 
the  ftatement  which  he  has  given  in  his  Religio  Me- 
dici, feems  to  have  allowed  himfelf  on  thefe  points 
very  extenfive  latitude. — “ We  have  reformed  from 
“ them,  viz.  the  Papifts,  not  agaipfl  them — and  there- 
“ fore  I am  not  fcrupulous  to  converfe  and  live  with 
<c  them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defeat  of  ours, 
“ and  either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I could 
“ never  perceive  that  a refolved  confcience  may  not 
tc  adore  her  Creator  any  where,  efpccially  in  places 
<c  devoted  to  his  fervice;  where,  if  their  devotions 
“ offend  him,  mine  may  pleafe  him;  if  theirs  profane 
fC  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.  I could  never  hear  the  Ave 
“ Maria  bell  without  an  elevation,  or  think  it  a fuffi- 
<c  cient  warrant,  becaufe  they  erred  in  one  circum- 
<c  fiance,  for  me  to  err  in  all — that  is  in  filence  and 

dumb  contempt:  whilffc  therefore  they  direff  their 
<c  devotions  to  the  Virgin,  I offer  mine  to  God,  and 
“ rectify  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  order- 
“ ing  my  own/* 

But  authority,  much  more  refpeflable  than  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
fpirit  of  Catholicifm  in  Chriflian  communion.  Mr. 
Locke,  a fliort  time  before  his  death,  received  the 
facrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that 
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lie  dilfented  from  many  of  her  doftrines.  When  the 
office  was  finifhed,  he  toJd  the  minider,  “ that  he  was 
in  per feft  charity  with  all  men,  and  in  fincere  commu- 
ffion  with  the  church  of  Christ,  by  what  namefoever 
it  might  be  diftinguilhed  ”*-~Dr.  David  Hartley 
was  originally  intended  for  the  clerical  profeffion,  but 
was  prevented  from  going  into  holy  orders  by  his 
fcruples  concerning  fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  He  continued,  however,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  a well-affe&ed  member  of  the  Edablifhrnent,  ap- 
proving of  its  practical  doitrines,  and  conforming  to 
its  public  worfhip.  “ He  was  a catholic  chridian,” 
fays  his  fon  and  biographer,  “ in  the  mod  extenfive 
and  literal  fenfe  of  the  term.”  On  the  fubjeft  of 
religious  controverfy,  he  has  left  the  following  tedi- 
mony  of  his  fentiments:— “ The  great  differences  of 
opinion  and  contentions,  which  happen  on  religious 
“ matters,  are  plainly  owing  to  the  violence  of  men’s 
“ paffions,  more  than  to  any  other  caufe.  When 
religion  has  had  its  due  effeit  in  redraining  thefe, 
and  begetting  true  candour,  we  may  expeit  an  unity 
“ 6f  opinion  both  in  religious  and  other  matters,  as 
“ far  as  is  neceffary  for  ufeful  and  pra&icable  pur- 
<c  pofes.” 

1 hefe  examples  of  the  conduit  of  wife  and  con- 
fcientious  chridians  evince,  that,  in  their  edimation, 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  doftrines,  are  of  a moment 
fubordinate  to  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  focial 
worfiiip.  But  they  are  not  adduced  to  fan&ion  an 

* See  Brit.  Biog.  vol.  vii.  p.  13. 
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indifference , either  to  religious  rites,  or  religious  truth. 
The  mind  will  always  be  in  the  bell  frame  for  holy 
exercifes,  when  the  modes  by  which  they  are  con- 
duced are  confonant  to  its  fentiments  of  propriety 
and  reCitude.  And  that  church  fhould  be  habitually 
reforted  to,  if  practicable,  the  public  fervices  of  which 
accord  mod  fatisfaftorily  with  the  views  of  the  indi- 
vidual, concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  will  and  promifes  to  man.  No 
perfonal  friendship,  no  party  connexion,  no  profeffi" 
onal  intereft  fhould  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  the 
choice.  For  genuine  piety,  which  is  the  joint  offspring 
of  reafon  and  of  fentiment,  admits  of  no  fubflitutions* 
It  confiffs  in  a full  conviCion  of  the  undemanding 
accompanied  with  correfpondent  affeCions  of  the 
heart;  and  in  its  exercifes  calls  forth  their  united  and 
noblefl  energies. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  fubjeC  of  this  note  to 
invefligate  briefly  the  imputation  of  fcepticifm  and 
infidelity,  which  has  been  laid  againft  the  medical 
faculty.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  whofe  can- 
dour is  unqueftionable,  and  whofe  learning  and 
genius  entitle  him  to  the  higheft  refpeC,  has  lately 
lan&ioned  it,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  paffage 
from  his  Remarks  on  the  Statement  of  Dr.  Charles 
Combe , pages  82,  83; — 4 4 While  I allow,15  fays  he, 
“ fhat  peculiar  and  important  advantages  arife  from 
“ the  appropriate  lludies  of  the  three  liberal  pro- 
“ feffions,  I mud  confefs,  that  in  erudition,  infcience, 
<c  and  in  habits  of  deep  and  comprehenfive  thinking, 
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<c  the  pre-eminence,  in  fome  degree,  muft  be  af- 
<c  figned  to  phyficians.  The  propenfity  which  fome 
“ of  them  have  (hewn  to  fcepticifm,  upon  religious 
<c  topics,  is  indeed  to  be  ferioufly  lamented ; and  it 
4<  may  be  fatisfa&orily  explained,  I think,  upon  me- 
ce  taphyfical  principles,  which  evince  the  flrength 
“ rather  than  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  when 
tc  contemplating,  under  certain  circumftances,  the 
<e  multiplicity  and  energy  of  phyfical  caufes.  But  I 
t(  often  confole  myfelf  with  reflecting  on  the  founder 
<c  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sydenham,  Boer- 
“ haave,  and  Hartley,  in  the  days  that  arepafl;  and 
<£  of  our  own  times,  poflerity  will  remember  that 
<c  they  were  adorned  by  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
“ talents,  of  a Gregory,  a Heberden,atFalconer,&c.”* 

Mr.  Gifborne,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of 
Men , in  the  higher  and  middle  ClaJJes  of  Societyt 
a work  to  which  I have  already  referred,  as  an  ad- 
mirable fyftem  of  practical  and  appropriate  ethics, 
lias  very  explicitly  and  forcibly  delivered  his  fen- 
timents  on  this  interefting  fubjech  “ The  charge,” 
he  fays,  “ may  have  been  made  on  partial  and  in- 
lufficient  grounds  ; but  the  exiftence  of  it  fliould  ex- 
cite the  efforts  of  every  confcientious  phyfician,  to 
refcue  himfelf  from  the  general  fligma.  It  fliould 
Annulate  him,  not  to  affefl  a fenfe  of  religion  which 
he  does  not  entertain,  but  openly  to  avow  that  which 

* “ Of  our  own  times,  pofterity  will  remember  that  they  were 
adorned  by  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a Gregory,  a He- 
bei den,  a Falconer,  and  a Per  chair  Vide  Remarks  &c.  by  Dr. 
Farr.  (Note  of  the  Editor.) 
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he  a&ually  feels.  If  the  charge  be  in  fome  meafure 
true,  it  is  of  importance,  to  the  phyfician,  to  afcertain 
the  caufes  from  which  the  fa£t  has  originated,  that 
he  may  be  the  more  on  his  guard  againfl  their  in- 
fluence. The  following  circumflances  may  not  have 
been  without  their  weight.  They  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  deep  refearches  into  any  branch  of  philo- 
fophical  fcience;  and  find  themfelves  able  to  explain-, 
to  their  own  fatisfaflion,  almofl  every  phenomenon, 
and  to  account,  as  they  apprehend,  for  almofl  every 
effedl,by  what  are  termed  natural  caufes,  are  apt  to  * 
acquire  extravagant  ideas  of  the  fufficiency  of  human 
reafon  on  all  fubjedls ; and  thus  learning  to  doubt 
the  neceflity,  become  prejudiced  againfl  the  belief,  of 
divine  revelation.  In  the  next  place,  they  who  juflly 
difclaim  the  empire  of  authority  in  medical  theories, 
may  carelefsly  proceed  to  regard  religious  doctrines 
as  theories,  refling  on  no  other  foundation,  and 
deferving  of  no  better  fate.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  men  may  be  divided  into  two  diflinft 
clafles,  with  refpeft  to  the  fort  of  teflimony  on  which 
they  receive  truths  of  any  kind.  They  who  are 
chiefly  addidled  to  invefligations  and  reafonings, 
founded  on  analogy,  look  primarily  and  with  extreme 
partiality  to  that  fpecies  of  evidence  ; and  if  the  thing 
aflerted  appear  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of 
nature,  more  efpecially  if  it  militate  againfl:  any 
theory  of  their  own,  (and  fuch  perfons  are  much  dif- 
pofed  to  theorife,)  they  are  above  meafure  reluftant 
to  admit  the  reality  of  it;  and  withhold  their  alien t, 
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until  fuch  a number  of  particular  proofs,  incapable  of 
being  refolved  into  fraud  or  mifconception,  is  pro- 
duced,  as  would  have  been  far  more  than  fufficicnt 
to  convince  an  unbiased  judgment.  Whereas  other 
men,  little  ufed  to  analogical  enquiries,  look  not 
around  for  fuch  teflimony,  either  in  fupport  or  in 
ref  utation  of  an  extraordinary  circumflance  affirmed 
to  them  ; but  readily  give  credit  to  the  fa£l  on  its 
own  diftin&  proofs,  or  from  confidence  in  the  vera- 
city and  difcernment  of  the  relator.  It  is  evident 
that  phyficians  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  firft  de- 
fcribed,  and  are  confequently  liable  to  its  prejudices: 
and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  thofe  prejudices  will 
render  all  on  vdiom  they  fallen  particularly  averfe  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  miracles  ; and  will  probably 
prevent  them  from  examining,  with  impartiality,  the 
evidence  of  a religion  founded  on  miracles,  and 
perhaps  from  examining  it  at  all.  Fourthly;  to  the 
preceding  circumftances  mull  be  added  the  negleft 
of  divine  worffiip,  too  cultomary  among  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeffion.  This  neglett  feems  to  have  con- 
tributed not  only  to  excite  andllrengthen  the  opinion 
of  their  fcepticifm  and  infidelity;  but  fometimes  to 
produce  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  itfelf.  For  it  is  a na- 
tural progrefs,  that  he  who  habitually  difregards  the 
public  duties  of  religion,  ffiould  foon  omit  thofe  which 
arc  private  ; Ihould  fpeedily  begin  to  wifli  that  re- 
j’gion  may  not  be  true  ; Ihculd  then  proceed  to  doubt 
its  truth;  and  at  length  ihould  dilbelieve  it.”  Vol. 
ii.  p.  1 92,  edit.  4. 
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The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  anxious  to 
fupport  the  honour  of  a profefiion  which  he  loved, 
and  of  which  he  was  a diflinguifhed  ornament,  very 
ftrenuoufly  repels  the  charge  againft  it  of  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity.  Though  his  excellent  leisures  are, 
doubtlefs,  in  the  hands  of  mofl  phyficians,  yet  I am 
tempted  to  make  a tranfcript  from  them,  becaufe  I 
wifh  the  prefent  important  fubjeft  to  be  viewed  in 
the  feveral  lights,  in  which  it  has  been  prefented  to 
the  mind  by  different  writers  of  acknowledged  pro- 
bity, information,  and  judgment.  “ I think  the 
charge,”  he  obferves,  “ ill-founded,  and  will  venture 
tc  to  fay,  that  the  mofl  eminent  of  our  faculty  have 
<c  been  diflinguifhed  for  real  piety.  I fftall  only  men- 
ce  tion  as  examples,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Arbuthnot, 
“ Boerhaave,  Stahl,  and  Hoffmann. — It  is  eafy, 
<c  however,  to  fee  whence  this  calumny  has  arifen. 
<c  Men  whofe  minds  have  been  enlarged  by  know- 
“ ledge,  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  think  and  to 
<c  reafon  upon  all  fubjefts  with  a generous  freedom, 
<£  are  not  apt  to  become  bigots  to  any  particular  fefl 
“ or  fyflem.  They  can  be  ffeady  to  their  own 
“ principles,  without  thinking  ill  of  thofe  who  differ 
“ from  them;  but  they  are  impatient- of  the  autho- 
tc  rity  and  controul  of  men,  who  would  lord  it  over 
“ their  confciences,  and  diclate  to  them  what  they 
il  are  to  believe.  This  freedom  of  fpirit,  this  mode- 
<e  ration  and  charity  for  thofe  of  different  fentiments, 
“ have  frequently  been  afcribed,  by  narrow-minded 
‘ ‘ people,  to  fecret  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  or,  at  leaff,  to 
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“ lukewarmnefs  in  religion  ; while  Tome  who  were 
“ iincere  Chridians,  exafperated  by  fuch  reproaches, 
<c  have  fometimes  expreffed  themfelves  unguardedly, 
“ and  thereby  afforded  their  enemies  a handle  to 
“ calumniate  them.  This,  I imagine,  has  been  the 
“ realfource  of  that  charge  of  infidelity,  fo  often  and 
tc  fo  unjudly  brought  againft  phyficians.” 

“ The  ftudy  of  medicine,  of  all  others,  fliould  be 
“ the  lead;  fufpe&ed  of  leading  to  impiety.  An  inti- 
“ mate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature  raifes 
46  the  mind  to  the  mod  fublime  conceptions  of  the 
“ Supreme  Being;  and  at  the  fame  time  dilates  the 
“ heart  with  the  mod  pleafing  views  of  Providence. 
“ The  difficulties  that  neceffarily  attend  all  deep  en- 
“ quiries  into  a fubjeft  fo  difproportionate  to  the 
“ human  faculties,  fliould  not  be  fufpefted  to  furprize 
“ a phyfician,  who,  in  his  practice,  is  often  involved 
*c  in  perplexity,  even  in  fubje<fts  expofed  to  the  exa- 
**  mination  of  his  fenfes.” 

“ There  are,  befides,  fome  peculiar  circumflances 
“ in  the  profeffion  of  a phyfician,  which  fliould  natu- 
“ rally  difpofe  him  to  look  beyond  the  prefent  date 
“ of  things,  and  engage  his  heart  on  the  fide  of 
••  religion.  He  has  many  opportunities  of  feeing 
“ people,  once  the  gay  and  the  happy,  funk  in  deep 
<c  didrefs ; fometimes  devoted  to  a painful  and  lin- 
“ gering  death;  and  fometimes  druggling  with  the 
“ tortures  of  a diffracted  mind.  Such  afflictive  fcenes, 
“ one  fliould  imagine,  might  foften  any  heart,  not 
44  dead  to  every  feeling  of  humanity;  and  make  it 
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<c  reverence  that  religion,  which  alone  can  fupport.the 
<s  foul  in  the  molt  complicated  didredes;  that  reli- 
« gion,  which  teaches  to  enjoy  life  with  cheerfulnefs, 
£I  and  to  refign  it  with  dignity/’ 

The  judicious  and  animated  confiderations  which 
are  here  delivered,  could  proceed  only  from  a mind 
aduated  by  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  : 
and  I trad,  the  great  majority  of  phylicians  have 
their  feelings  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  the  amiable 
writer  I have  quoted.  But  there  may  be  fome  who 
have  been  hardened  to  moral  apathy,  by  the  very 
caufes  which  Ihould  excite  benevolence  and  piety. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  by  divines  and  metaphy- 
ficians,  that  pajjive  imprejjions  become  progreffively 
weaker  by  frequent  recurrence ; and  that  the  heart 
is  liable  to  grow  callous  to  fcenes  of  horror  and 
didrefs,  and  even  to  the  view  of  death  itfelf.  This 
law  of  nature  is  intended,  by  the  wife  and  benignant 
Author  of  our  frame,  to  anfvver  the  mod  falutary 
purpofes,  by  co-operating  with  another  of  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  force.  For  aftive  propenfities  are 
formed,  and  gradually  drengthened,  by  the  like  re- 
newal of  the  circumdances  which  excite  them.  The 
love  of  goodnefs  is  thus  rendered  habitual;  and 
re&itude  of  conduct  is  deadily  and  uniformly  purfued 
without  druggie  or  perturbation.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumdances the  human  character  then  attains  the 
highed  excellence,  of  which  this  probationary  date 
is  capable;  and  perhaps  the  medical  profedion  is 
more  favourable  than  any  other  to  the  formation  of 
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a Mental  conftitutioi,  that  unites  in  it  very  hi-h 
degrees  of  intelleffual  and  moral  vigour;  becaufe^it 
calls  forth  the  fteady  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
benevolence,  under  thndireftion  of  cultivated  reafon  ; 
and,  by  opening  a wider  and  wider  fphere  of  duty, 
progreiTively  augments  their  reciprocal  energies. 

But  the  connexion  between  the  laws  of  impreffion 
and  of  habit  is  not  fo  determinate  and  neceffary,  as 
to  be  whoflf  ^dependent  of  the  agent  who  is  under 
their  influence.  By  a perverflon  of  the  underftand- 
mg  and  the  will,  they  may  be,  and  fometimes  are,  fe- 
parated.  The  affeXrions  alfo,  when  the  temperament 
is  phlegmatic,  fubfift  only  in  a languid  date,  and  are 
too  evanefcent  to  producea  permanentlycorrefpondent 
frame  of  mind.  If  with  this  coldnefs  of  heart,  a fcep 
tical  turn  of  thinking,  happen  to  be  affociated,  either 
conflitutionally  or  from  the  cafualties  of  ftudy  and 
connexions,  virtuous  principles  will  gradually  decay; 
ail  the  tender  charitiesof  life  willjfoon  be  extinguiflied * 
a future  flate  will  be  either  difbelieved  or  regarded 
with  indifference;  and  practical  atheifm  wiffenfue, 
with  the  whole  train  of  evils  which  refult  from  a de- 
nial of  the  creative  agency  of  God,  or  his  divine 
adminiftration.  Allowing  this  to  be  an  extreme, 
and  barely  poflible  cafe,  a couceflion  which  I am  feli- 
citous to  grant  to  my  countrymen,  notwithftanding 
what  has  been  fatally  experienced  in  a neighbouring 
kingdom;  yet  different  gradations  towards  it  may 
fuhfifl,  and  the  firft  ftep  fliould  be  avoided  with  fe- 
dulous  care.  The  countervailing  power  of  religion 
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is  here  eiTentially  neceffitry,  becaufe  nothing  befides 
can  furnifti  motives  to  re&itude,  of  adequate  dignity, 
weight,  and  authority.  To  reftore  the  impreffions  of 
piety  which  have  been  loft  or  impaired,  without 
falling  into  the  fervours  of  enthufiafm,  or  the  gloom 
of  fuperftition,  may  be  an  arduous  talk,  a talk  that 
will  require  time  and  perfeverance  to  accomplilh. 
But  the  attainment  will  amply  repay  the  labour,  by 
the  fweet  fatisfaftion  which  a phyfician  cannot  fail  to 
derive  from  the  confcioufnefs,  that  he  exercifes  his 
profeftion  under  the  infpeftion  of  a Being,  who  ap- 
proves and  will  reward  every  effort  to  acquire  his 
favour  by  doing  good  to  mankind.  In  his  offices  of 
humanity,  he  will  feel  an  intereft  and  elevation,  of 
which  thofe  can  have  no  conception  who  regard  the 
human  race,  and  confequently  the  fufferers  under 
their  care,  not  as  the  offspring  of  God,  or  as  expec- 
tants of  immortality,  but  as  the  creatures  of  a day, 
formed  by  the  cafual  concourfe  or  the  natural  appe- 
tences of  atoms,  and  born  only  to  perilli.  Such 
degrading  and  unhappy  notions  often  fpring  from  a 
love  of  paradox;  a paffion  for  novel  hypothefis;  am- 
bition to  be  victorious  in  fubtle  difputation ; and  a 
contempt  for  eftablilhed  authority,  accompanied,  for 
the  moft  part,  with  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  empirics 
in  fcience,  who  dogmatize  moft,  when  they  affume 
the  malk  of  fcepticifm.  To  the  fuccefsful  purfuit  of 
truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  bring  a well-difciplined  mind, 
modeft  and  fober  in  its  views,  uninfluenced  not  only 
by  vulgar,  but  by  philofophical  prejudices,  which  are 
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far  mors  dangerous,  becaufe  more  plaufible  and  faf- 
cinating.  When  fubjefls  which  relate  to  theology 
are  inveftigated,  reverence  and  humility  fhould  be 
a ffoci  a ted  with  all  our  reafonings.  No  practice  is 
more  fubverfive  of  devotional  fentiment,  than  that  of 
carrying  into  religious  dilcuflions  the  licentioufnefs  of 
thought  and  expreffion,  which  young  phyficians  are 
too  apt  to  indulge  on  medical  topics.  He  who  can 
Suffer  himlelf  to  treat  his  Maker  with  indifference  and 
with  levity,  whether  it  be  in  utterance  or  in  contem- 
plation, will  foon  lofe  the  religious  impreflions  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love ; and  his  mind  will 
then  be  prepared  for  the  fyftems  of  impiety  and  athe- 
ifm,  which  of  late  have  been  fo  boldly  promulgated 
under  the  irr.pofing  name  of  philofophy.  Productions 
of  this  clafs  fliould  be  fliunned,  even  by  thofe  who 
are  thoroughly  grounded  in  rational  faith ; becauie 
familiarity  with  them  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  the 
moral  fenfibilitics  of  the  heart.  They  are  evil  commu- 
nications, which  forcibly  tend  to  corrupt  good  manners. 

To  the  comprehensive  view  of  a well-educated 
phyfician,  the  Divine  Being  will  appear,  with  the 
fulled  manifeftation,  in  all  without  and  all  within  him. 
Through  the  Several  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  which 
lie  is  intimately  acquainted,  he  traces  every  where 
defign,  intelligence,  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  : 
and  in  the  frame  of  his  own  body,  as  well  as  in  the 
conftitution  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  finds  efpecial 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  above  all  the  othei  woiks  of 
the  creation,  he  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
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The  daily  offices  of  his  profeffion  difclofe  to  him  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  the.  providence  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  God. — Health,  as  confifting  in  the  foundnefs 
and  vigour  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  in  their  com- 
plete aptitude  for  exertion  and  enjoyment,  is  doubtlefs 
of  ineftimable  confideration.  But  the  occalional  fuf- 
penfion  of  this  bleffing  may  be  neceffary  to  obviate 
the  abufes  to  which  it  is  liable ; to  evince  its  high 
value ; to  remedy  the  injuries  it  may  have  fuftained  ; 
and  to  infure  its  future  more  permanent  duration.  A 
ftrong  conflitution  is  too  often  made  fubfervient  to 
fenfuality,  ebriety,  and  other  licentious  indulgences  ; 
which,  if  not  feafonably  interrupted  by  the  experience 
of  confequential  fuffering , would  prove  deftruftive  to 
the  animal  ceconomy,  and  bring  on  premature  decre- 
pitude or  death.  Difeafes,  under  thefe  circumflances, 
furnifh  a beneficial  reflraint,  and  preferve  the  mind 
from  contamination ; whilft  they  areoften  the  remedies, 
which  nature  has  kindly  provided,  for  the  reftoration 
of  the  vital  functions.  A good,  which  has  been  loft 
and  beneficently  reftored,  will  be  prized  according  to  its 
high  defert;  and  being  cheriflied  with  affiduous  care, 
will  be  prolonged  and  applied  to  its  proper  ufes,  in  the 
great  bufinefs  of  life.  But  ficknefs,  it  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  not  always  remedial  in  its  tendency;  and 
frequently  produces  degreesof  protrafted  languifliment 
and  pain,  grievous  to  endure,  and  obflruftive  of  thofe 
attive  offices,  which,  in  his  prefent  fphere,  man  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  There  are  duties,  however,  of 
another  clafs,  not  lefs  effential  to  the  improvement 
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and  excellence  of  his  moral  and  religious  character  : 
and  where  is  a fchool  to  be  found,  like  the  chamber 
of  ficknefs,  for  meeknefs,  patience,  refignation,  gra- 
titude, and  devout  trud  in  God?  There  pride  is 
humbled;  the  angry  palllons  fubfide ; animofities  ceafe; 
and  the  vanities  of  the  world  lofe  their  bewitching 
attractions.  Falfe  adociations  are  there  corrected; 
true  edimates  are  formed;  and  whild  the  pajfive 
virtues  are  cultivated  in  the  differing  individual,  all 
who  minifter  to  him  have  their  bed  difpofitions  ex- 
ercifed,  and  improved.  Tendernefs,  humanity,  fym- 
pathy,  friendfhip,  and  domedic  love,  on  fuch  occafions, 
find  that  fphere  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
exertion;  and  all  the  fofter  charities  derive  from  thefe 
fources  their  highed  refinements.1* 

Rational  theifm  leads  the  mind,  by  fair  and  neced 
fary  induction,  to  extend  its  views  to  revelation.  He 
who  has  difcovered  the  divine  wifdom,  power,  and 
goodnefs,  through  the  various  w'orks  of  creation,  will 
feel  a folicitude  to  make  farther  advances  in  facred 
knowledge ; and  the  more  profoundly  he  venerates 
the  Author  of  his  being,  the  more  earned  will  he  be 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  will ; wfith  the  means 
of  conciliating  his  favour  ; with  the  duration  of  his 
own  exidence  j and  with  his  future  dedination.  Se-> 
veral  didinguifhed  characters  in  the  heathen  world 
have,  in  a very  explicit  manner,  tedified  the  truth  of 
his  obfervation.  SufEce  it  to  date  only  the  following 


* See  A Father’s  Inftruftions,  part  iii.  p.  312,  9th  edition. 
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remarkable  paffages  from  Plato:  “ A divine  revela- 
“ tion  is  neceffary  to  explain  the  true  worfhip  of 
“ God — to  add  authority  to  moral  precepts — to  afiift 
“ our  bed  endeavours  in  a virtuous  courfe — to  fix 
<c  the  future  rewards  and  punifhments  of  virtuous 
“ and  vicious  conduff — and  to  point  out  fome  accept- 
“ able  expiation  for  fin.’*  He  introduces  Socrates, 
affuring  Alcibiades,  “ that  in  a future  time  a divine 
“ perfon  will  appear,  who,  in  pure  love  to  man,  fhall 
“ remove  all  darknefs  from  his  mind,  and  inftruft  him 
“ how  to  offer  his  prayers  and  praifes  in  the  moll 
“ acceptable  way  to  the  Divine  Being.*’  The  pri- 
vileges which  this  intelligent  and  amiable  philofopher 
ardently  looked  for,  we  happily  enjoy.  Chriftianity 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light : and  the 
gofpel  is  the  facred  charter  of  our  expe&ed  inheritance 
of  felicity.  To  regard  with  indifference  what  is  fo 
momentous,  is  the  groffefl:  folly j to  be  diffatisfied 
with  its  evidence  argues  the  want  of  difcernment  and 
of  candour ; and  to  rejeff  it,  without  deliberate  and 
confcientious  inveftigation,  is  a high  degree  of  impiety* 
The  appeal,  however,  mull  finally  be  made  to  the 
judgment  of  every  individual : and  we  may  humbly 
hope,  that  He  who  knoweth  our  frame , will  pity  in- 
telle&ual  infirmity,  and  pardon  involuntary  error. 
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Note  XIII.  Chap.  II.  SeB.  XXXI. 

UNION  IN  CONSULTATION  OF  SENIOR  AND 
• JUNIOR  PHYSICIANS. 


c<  HEAT  and  vivacity  in  age,”  fays  Bacon, c<  is  an 
excellent  compofition  for  bufinefs.  Young  men  are 
fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter  for  execution  than 
for  counfel,  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  fettled 
bufinefs  ; for  the  experience  of  age  in  things  that  fall 
within  the  compafs  of  it,  dire&eth  them,  but  in  new 
things  abufeth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are 
the  ruin  of  bufinefs  ; but  the  errors  of  aged  men 
amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have  been  done, 
or  fooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduft  and  manage 
of  attions,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold;  ftir 
more  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end,  without  con- 
fideration  of  the  means  and  degrees;  purfue  fome  few 
principles  which  they  have  chanced  upon  abfurdly 
care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  inconve- 
niences; ufe  extreme  remedies  at  firfl;  and  that  which 
doublcth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retraft 
them,  like  an  unruly  horfe  that  will  neither  flop  nor 
turn.  Men  of  age  objeft  too  much ; confult  too  Jong; 
adventure  too  little;  repent  too  foon;  and  feldom 
drive  bufinefs  home  to  the  full  period,  but  content 
themfelves  with  a mediocrity  of  fuccefs.  Certainly 
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it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of  both;  for 
that  will  be  good  for  the  prefent,  becaufe  the  virtues 
of  either  age  may  corrett  the  defects  of  both  ; and 
good  for  fucceflion,  that  young  men  may  be  learners, 
while  men  in  age  are  actors:  and  laftly,  good  for  ex- 
tern accidents,  becaufe  authority  folioweth  old  men, 
and  favour  and  popularity  youth.  But  for  the  moral 
part,  perhaps  youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as 
age  hath  for  the  politick.” — Bacon's  Ejfay  of  Youth 
and  Age. 


Note  XIV.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  XXXII. 

RETIREMENT  FEOM  PRACTICE. 

THE  following  letters  afford  fo  admirable  a com- 
ment on  the  rule  to  which  this  note  refers,  that  it 
would  be  a falfe  and  unjuffifiable  delicacy  not  to  lay 
them  before  the  reader.  I fhall  copy  them  without 
abridgment,  becaufe  they  prefent  at  once  a ftriking 
difplay  of  Dr.  Heberden’s  nice  fenfe  of  honour  and 
probity  ; of  the  peculiar  urbanity  of  his  manners;  and 
of  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  at  a very  advanced  period 
of  life.  Elis  commendations  of  this  little  work,  I may 
be  allowed  to  confefs,  are  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings ; though  I am  fenfible  of  the  partiality  from 
which  they  flow.  But  the  partiality  of  a chara&er, 
dignified  by  fcienceand  virtue,  is  itfelf  an  honour. 
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Copy  of  a Letter  from  William  Heberden , 

M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  fcfr.  &c. 

Dear  Sir,  Windfor , Aug.  28,  1794. 

IT  is  owing  to  my  diftance  from  London,  that  I 
have  not  fooner  made  my  acknowledgments,  and  re- 
turned my  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  letter. : Your 
being  able  to  refume  the  work  you  had  in  hand, 
makes  me  hope  that  your  good  principles,  with  the 
aid  of  time,  have  greatly  recovered  your  mind  from 
what  you  muft  have  fuffered  on  occafion  of  the  great 
lofs  in  your  family  ; and  your  attention  in  the  further 
profecution  of  it,  will  powerfully  aflifl  in  perfectly  re- 
ftoring  your  tranquillity.  What  you  have  already 
communicated  to  the  public,  with  fo  much  juft  ap- 
plaufe,  (hews  you  to  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  for 
drawing  up  a Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  by  the  juft 
fenfe  you  have  of  your  duties  as  a man,  and  by  the 
mafterly  knowledge  of  your  profeftion  as  a phyfician. 
I hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  fheets  already 
printed  come  to  my  hands  ; and  I return  you  many 
thanks  for  intendingto  favour  me  with  a fight  of  them. 

The  pleafure  of  a vifit  from  one  of  Dr.  Haygarth’s 
merit,  whom  I have  long  known  and  efteemed,  would 
probably  give  me  fpirits,  and  make  him  think  me  lefs 
broken  than  I am.  I have  entered  my  85th  year; 
and  when  I retired,  a few  years  ago,  from  the  practice 
.of  phyfic,  I truft  it  was  not  from  a wifh  to  be  idle, 
which  no  man  capable  of  being  ufefully  employed, 
has  a right  to  be ; but  becaufe  I was  willing  to  give 
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over,  before  my  prefence  of  thought,  judgment,  and 
recolle&ion  was  fo  impaired,  that  I could  not  do 
juftice  to  my  patients.  It  is  more  defirable  for  a man 
to  do  this  a little  too  foon,  than  a little  too  late  ; for 
the  chief  danger  is  on  the  fide  of  not  doing  it  foon 
enough.  I am,  my  dear  fir, 

With  great  efteem  and  regard. 

Your  afife&ionate,  humble  fervant, 

W.  Heberden. 


From  the  Same. 

Dear  Sir,  Pall-Mall , i §th  Off.  1794. 

BY  the  miftake  or  negleft  of  the  perfon  left  in  my 
houfe  in  London,  (to  which  I am  juft  returned,)  your 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics  had  been  fent  thither  fome 
time  before  I was  made  acquainted  with  it.  I have 
read  it,  and  do  not  wonder,  that  nothing  could  be  found 
by  me  or  by  any  one  to  add  or  alter,  after  a work 
of  this  kind  had  palled  through  the  hands  of  one  fo 
much  mafter  of  the  fubjeft  ; and  who  had  taken  no 
little  time  to  confider  it,  and  to  make  the  proper  im- 
provements. I am  confident  that  the  fame  might 
be  faid  of  them,  were  I to  read  the  two  chapters 
which  remain  to  be  finiihed.  If  your  judicious 
advice  and  rules  were  duly  obferved,  they  would 
greatly  contribute  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fefiion,  and  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  profeflors. 
There  has  lately  been  eftabliflied,  in  feveral  of  the 
London  hofpitals,  a plan  of  courfes  of  lectures  in  all 
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the  branches  of  knowledge  ufeful  to  a (Indent  in 
phyfic.  Such  plans,  if  rightly  executed,  as  I have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  they  will  be,  muft  make  London  a 
fchool  of  phyfic  fuperior  to  moft  in  Europe.  The 
experience  afforded  in  an  hofpital  will  keep  down  the 
luxuriance  of  plaufible  theories.  Many  fuch  have 
been  delivered  in  leflures,  by  celebrated  teachers, 
with  greatapplaufe;  but  the  Itudents,  though  perfectly 
mailers  of  them,  not  having  corretted  them  with  what 
nature  exhibits  in  an  hofpital,  have  found  themfelves 
more  at  a lofs  in  the  cure  of  a patient,  than  an  elder 
apprentice  of  an  apothecary.  I pleafe  myfelf  with 
thinking,  that  the  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  heal- 
ing is  becoming  every  day  more  comformable  to  what 
reafon  and  nature  require ; that  the  errors  introduced 
by  fuperdition  and  falfe  philofophy  are  gradually  re- 
treating ; and  that  medical  knowledge,  as  well  as  all 
other  dependent  upon  obfervation  and  experience,  is 
continually  increafing  in  the  world.  The  prefent  race 
of  phyficians  are  poffeffed  of  feveral  mod  important 
rules  of  practice,  utterly  unknown  to  the  abled  in 
former  ages,  not  excepting  Hippocrates  himfelf,  or 
even  iEfculapius. 

I am,  dear  fir. 

Your  affe&ionate,  humble  fervant, 

W.  Heeerden. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Bacon,  that  letters  written 
by  wife  men  are  the  bed  of  all  human  works.  To 
thefe  admirable  communications,  I (hall,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  fubjoining  the  extra#  of  one,  » 
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equally  interefting,  and  of  fimilar  import,  from  another 
Neftor  in  medicine  ; who  has  long  and  juftly  held  the 
firfi:  rank  amongft  his  brethren,  for  claflical  tafte,  ele- 
gance of  ftyle,  and  profeflional  erudition.  “ I have 
“ lately,”  fays  Sir  George  Baker,  in  a letter,  dated 
Richmond,  Auguft  1 ith,  i3o2,  “ been  in  the  habit 
“ of  fpending  much  of  my  time  in  this  place;  avoiding, 
ic  when  poffible,  all  medical  employment.  Many 
tC  months  have  palled,  ftnee  Dr.  Haygarfh  took  fo 
“ favourable  a meafure  of  me : I will  not,  however, 
“ trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  infirmities  and 
“ privations  incident  to  my  time  of  life.  Be  it  fuf- 
“ ficient  to  fay,  that  I am  contented  with  the  fare 
“ that  I have  met  with;  and  hope  to  retire  from  the 
“ feaft  of  life,  uti  conviva.satur.” 

i 

Note  XV.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  II. 

PARTIAL  INSANITY,  WITH  GENERAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. LUCID  INTERVAL. 

SIR  Matthew  Hale,  in  his  Hi/ioria  Placitorum 
Corona,  c.  iv.  has  Hated,  that  “ There  is  a partial 
“ infahity  of  mind;  and  a total  infanity.  The 
“former  is  either  in'refped:  to  things,  quoad  hoc 
“ vel  illud  infanire ; fome  persons  that  have  a 
“ competent  ufe  of  reafon  in  refpeft  to  fome  fub- 
“ jefts,  are  yet  under  a particular  dementia  in  re- 
“ fpe&  to  fome  particular  difeourfes,  fubje&s,  or 
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“ applications;  or  e!fe  it  is  particular  in  refpeft  of 
t£  degrees  ; and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  ef- 
“ pecially  melancholy  perfons,  who,  for  the  moft  part, 
“ difcover  their  defeft  in  exceflive  fears  and  griefs, 
“ and  yet  are  not  wholly  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  rea- 
“ fon ; and  this  partial  infanity  feems  not  to  excufe 
“ them  in  the  committing  of  any  offence  for  its  matter 
“ capital;  for  doubtlefs  moft  perfons  that  are  felons  of 
“ themfelves,  and  others,  are  under  a degree  of  par- 

“ tial  infanity,  when  they  commit  thefe  offences.” 

“ The  perfon  that  is  abfolutely  mad  for  a day,  killing 
“ a man  in  that  diftemper,  is  equally  not  guilty,  as  if 
“ he  were  mad  without  intermiffion.  But  fuch  per- 
“ fons  as  have  their  lucid  intervals,  (which  ordinarily 
“ happen  between  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,) 
“ in  fuch  intervals  have  ufually  at  leaft  a competent 
“ ufe  of  reafon  ; and  crimes  committed  by  them  in 
“ thefe  intervals  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  fubjeff 
“ to  the  fame  punifhment,  as  if  they  had  no  fuch  de- 
“ ficiency;  nay,  the  alienations  and  contra&s  made  by 
“ them  in  fuch  intervals,  are  obliging  to  their  heirs 
“ and  executors.” 

Partial  infanity  and  general  intelligence  may  fub- 
fift,  in  various  degrees  and  proportions  to  each  other, 
]n  different  perfons  ; and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  If  Socrates  had  lived  at  thisperiod, 
and  had  not  only  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
the  influences  of  a familiar  fpirit,  or  daemon,  but  had 
alfo  uniformly  regulated  his  converfation  and  affions 
by  this  perfuaflon,  he  would  have  been  juftly  charge- 
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able  with  derangement  of  mind ; notwithftanding  the 
profound  wifdom  which  he  difplayed  in  his  induc- 
tions concerning  morals,  and  the  conduft  of  life. 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  w*as  highly  diflinguiflied 
both  for  talents  and  erudition  : but  having  unfortu- 
nately adopted  prejudices  againfl  Chriftianity,  he 
wrote  an  elaborate  work  entitled,  De  Veritate , prout 
difiinguitur  a Revelatione  ; and  knowing  it  would 
meet  with  much  oppofition,  he  remained  fome  time  in 
anxious  fufpenfe  about  the  publication  of  it.  Pro- 
vidence, however,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  own  bio- 
graphical memoirs,  kindly  interpofed,  and  determined 
/his  wavering  refolutions.  “ Being  thus  doubtful  in 
“ my  chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the  fummer,  my  cafe- 
“ ment  being  open  towards  the  fouth,  and  no  wind 
“ ftirring,  I took  my  book  De  Veritate  in  my  hand, 
“ and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  faid,  0 thou 
“ eternal  God , I am  not  fatisfed  enough  whether  I 
“ Jhall  publijh  this  book  ; if  it  be  to  thy  glory,  I befeech 
“ thee  give  me  fome  fign  from  heaven;  if  not , I Jhall 
“ fupprefs  it.  I had  no  fooner  fpoken  thefe  words, 
“but  a loud,  though  yet  gentle,  noife  came  from  the 
“ heavens  ; which  did  fo  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that 
“ I took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I had  the 
fign  I demanded  ; whereupon  alfo  I refolved  to 
“ print  my  book.”  This  was  not  a temporary  de- 
lufion  <?f  the  imagination,  but  continued  a permanent 
object  of  belief  through  life  : and  the  impreliion  was 
more  extraordinary,  and  more  indicative  of  an  un- 
found mind,  becaufe  Lord  Herbert’s  chief  argument 
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againft  Chrirtianity  is,  the  improbability  that  Heaven 
ftiall  reveal  its  laws  only  to  a portion  of  the  earth.  For 
how  could  he,  who  doubted  of  a partial , confide  in  an 
individual  revelation  ? Or  is  it  poilible  that  he  could 
rationally  think  his  book  of  fufficient  importance  to 
extort  a declaration  of  the  divine  will,  when  the  inte- 
reft  and  happinefs  of  a fourth  part  of  mankind 
were  deemed,  by  him,  obje&s  inadequate  to  the  like 
difplay  of  goodnefs.* 

The  hirtory  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Browne  rtill  more 
remarkably  exemplifies  the  union  of  vigour  and  im- 
becility, of  rectitude  and  perverfioti,  in  the  fame  un- 
demanding. The  lofs  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  only 
fon,  fo  powerfully  affected  him,  that  he  defirted  from 
the  duties  of  his  clerical  function,  and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  join  in  any  act  of  worfhip  to  the  Deity, 
either  public  or  private.  He  “ conceived  that  Al- 
“ mighty  God,  by  a fingular  inftance  of  divine 
“ power  had,  in  a gradual  manner,  annihilated  in  him 
“ the  thinking  fubfiance,  and  utterly  diverted  him 
“ of  confcioufnefs : that  though  he  retained  the 
<c  human  fliape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking,  in  a 
tc  manner  that  appeared  to  others  .rational,  he  had 
<c  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than 
<c  a parrot.  And,  very  confidently  with  this,  he 
“ looked  upon  himfelf  as  no  longer  a moral  agent,  a 
“ fubjedt  of  reward  or  punifhment.”  In  this  con- 
vidlion  he  continued,  with  very  little  variation,  to  the 

* See  Walpole’s  Catalogues  of  royal  and  noble  Authors ; alfo 
Percival’s  Mor.  and  Lit.  Difs.  p.  8j. 
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clofe  of  life.  Yet,  whilft  under  the  influence  of  this 
ftrange  phrenzy,  his  faculties,  in  all  other  refpe&s,/ 
appeyed  to  be  in  full  vigour.  He  applied  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  his  ftudies ; and  was  fo  acute  a difpu- 
tant,  that  his  friends  were  wont  to  fay,  he  could  reafon 
as  if  poffeffed  of  two  fouls.  Indeed,  both  his  imagi- 

nation and  his  judgment  were  fo  improved,  as  to  fur- 
pafs  the  flate  in  which  they  fubfifled  during  his 
perfect  fanity.* 

In  J.  J.  Roufleau,  we  have  a moft  interefling  ex- 
ample of  morbid  fenfibility  and  depraved  imagination, 
combined  with  extenfive  knowledge  and  pre-eminent 
genius.  It  is  faid  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Reflec- 
tions on  his  Character  and  Writings,  that <c  fometimes 
ec  he  would  part  with  you,  with  all  his  former  affec- 
<c  tion:  but  if  an  expreffion  had  efcaped  you,  which 
“ might  bear  an  unfavourable  conftru&ion ; he 
<c  would  recollect  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps 
cc  dwell  upon  it  for  a month,  and  conclude  by  a total 
£t  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was 
“ fcarce  a pofUbility  of  undeceiving  him;  for  the 
“ light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once,  was  not 
“ fuflicient  to  efface  the  wrong  impreflions  which  had 
<c  taken  place  fo  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  ex- 
<c  tremely  difficult  too  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate 
“ footing  with  him.  A word,  a gefture,  furnilhed 
et  him  with  matter  of  profound  meditation;  he  con- 

nefled  the  molt  trifling  circumflances,  like  fo  many 
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* See  Biog.  Britan,  art.  Simon  Browne. 
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“ mathematical  propofitions,  and  conceived  his  con- 
“ clufion  to  be  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  de- 
“ monftration.”*  # 

I have  hazarded  an  opinion  in  the  text,  contrary  to 
what,  I believe,  is  ufually  adopted  by  lawyers,  that 
there  may  be  cafes  of  partial  infanity  with  a high 
degree  of  general  intelligence,  in  which  the  individual 
ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  privilege  of 
making  a laid  will  and  teflament.  To  deny  the  tes- 
tamentary  qualification  to  one,  who,  notwithflanding 
fome  falfe  predominant  conception,  has  been  held 
capable  of  managing  his  concerns  with  difcretion,  and 
whofe  bequefts  difcover  no  traces  of  a diflurbed  ima- 
gination, or  unfound  judgment,  feems  to  be  incon- 
fiflent  both  with  wifdom  and  with  natural  juftice. 
Such  a perfon,  I prefume,  is  capable  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty by  legacy,  by  bargain,  by  transfer,  by  indus- 
try, or  by  office : and  he  is  not  prohibited,  during 
life,  from  giving  or  expending  poffeffions  thus  ob- 
tained. Why  then  does  the  law  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  bequeathing  after  death,  that  which  he  might 
have  difpenfed,  when  alive,  without  controul?  What- 
ever be  the  opinion  which  a medical  praftitioner  may 
have  entertained,  concerning  the  capacity  or  incapa- 
city for  making  a will  of  one  under  thefe  circumflances, 
it  can  hardly  beneceflary  to  obferve,  that  his  evidence, 

* The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Elements  of  the  Philofophyof  the 
Human  Mind,  fedt  v.  by  Profeflor  Dugald  Stewart,  for  fome  admi- 
rable remarks  on  the  evils  which  refult  from  an  ill-regulated  ima- 
gination 
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when  called  for  in  a courfe  of  legal  enquiry,  fliould  be 
delivered  explicitly,  and  without  any  bias  from  his 
pre-conceptions.  On  the  point  litigated,  it  is  the 
exclufive  province  of  the  judge  and  jury  to  decide, 
after  a full  inveftigation  of  the  cafe. 

To  determine  the  exigence  of  a lucid  interval 
in  the  delirium  of  fever , or  in  the  more  permanent 
alienation  of  mind  which  conftitutes  infanity , the  tes- 
timony of  a phyfician  is  fometimes  required,  in  courts 
of  law.  It  will  be  incumbent  on  him,  therefore,  to 
poffefs  a clear  and  definite  opinion  on  the  fubjeCt, 
founded  both  on  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  patient.  The  ceffation  of  febrile  delirium 
*s  not  difficult  toafcertain;  becaufe  the  rational  facul- 
ties being  unimpaired  by  a {hort  fufpenfion,  at  once 
manifefl:  their  renewal  by  figns  which  cannot  be  mif- 
underftood.  But  the  complete  remiffion  of  madnefs 
is  only  to  be  decided  by  reiterated  and  attentive  ob- 
fervation.  Every  aCtion  and  even  gefture  of  the 
patient  fliould  be  feduloufly  watched;  and  he  ffiould 
be  drawn  into  converfation  at  different  times,  that 
may  infenfibly  lead  him  to  develope  the  falfe  im- 
preffions  under  which  he  labours.  He  fliould  alfo 
be  employed  occafionally  in  bufinefs,  or  offices  con- 
nected with,  and  likely  to  renew,  his  wrong  affoci- 
ations.  If  thefe  trials  produce  no  recurrence  of 
infanity,  he  may,  with  full  affurance,  be  regarded  as 
legally  compos  mentis  during  fuch  period  ; even 
though  he  fliould  relapfe,  a fliort  time  afterward,  into 
his  former  malady. 
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Note  XVI.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  XIII. 


DUELLING. 


IN  the  ufages  of  the  ancient  Germans,  evident 
traces  of  duelling  may  be  difcovered:  but  it  was 
employed  by  them  either  as  an  appeal  to  the  juftice 
or  to  the  prefcience  of  the  gods.  Velleius  Paterculus 
informs  us,  that  queftions,  decided  amongft:  the 
Romans  by  legal  trial,  were  terminated  amongft  the 
Germans  by  arms  or  judicial  combat. f Tacitus  de- 
fcribes  it  as  a fpecies  of  divination,  by  which  the 
future  events  of  important  wars  were  explored.  A 
captive  from  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  fight  with 
a man  felefled  from  their  own  nation.  Each  was 
accoutred  with  his  proper  weapons;  and  the  prefage 
of  fuccefs  was  determined  by  the  iflue  of  the  battle.  || 
A law  is  quoted  by  Stiernhook,  which  fliews,  that 
judicial  combat  was,  at  firft,  appropriated  to  points  re- 
flecting perfonal  chara&er,  and  that  it  was  only  fub- 
fequently  extended  to  criminal  cafes,  and  to  queflions 
relative  to  property.  The  terms  of  the  law  are,  44  If 
any  man  fhall  fay  to  another  thefe  reproachful  words, 
4 you  are  not  a man  equal  to  other  men;’  or,  4 you 
* have  not  the  heart  of  a man;’  and  the  other  fhall 


f Vellei  Patercul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxviii. 

'll  Vide  Tacit,  dc  Situ,  Morib.  et  Populis  Germanise,  fe<5t.  x. 
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reply,  c I am  a man  as  good  as  you;*  let  them  meet 
on  the  highway.  If  he  who  firft  gave  offence  appear, 
and  the  perfon  abfent  himfelf,  let  the  latter  be  deemed 
worfe  than  he  was  called  ; let  him  not  be  admitted  to 
give  evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman, 
and  let  him  not  have  the  privilege  of  making  a tes- 
tament. If  the  perfon  offended  appear,  and  he  who 
gave  the  offence  be  abfent,  let  him  call  upon  the  other 
thrice  with  a loud  voice,  and  make  a mark  upon  the 
earth,  and  then  let  him  who  abfented  himfelf  be 
deemed  infamous,  becaufe  he  uttered  words  which  he 
durfl  not  fupport.  If  both  fhall  appear  properly 
armed,  and  the  perfon  offended  fhall  fall  in  the  com- 
bat, let  a half  compenfation  be  paid  for  his  death. 
But  if  the  perfon  who  gave  the  offence  fhall  fall,  let 
it  be  imputed  to  his  own  rafhnefs.  The  petulance  of 
his  tongile  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  lie  in  the 
field  without  any  compenfation  being  made  for  his 
death.* 

Montefquieu,  on  the  authority  of  Beaumanoir, 
whom  he  quotes  with  great  refpeft,  deduces  the  rife 
and  formation  of  the  articles,  relative  to  the  point  of 
honour,  from  the  following  particular  judicial  ufages. 
The  accufer  declared,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge, 
that  fuch  a perfon  had  committed  fuch  an  aftion  : the 
accufed  made  anfwer  that  he  lied ; upon  which  the 
judge  gave  orders  for  the  duel.  Thus  it  became  an 
effablifhed  rule,  that  whenever  the  lie  was  given  to  a 

• Lex  Uplandica  apud  Stiern.— Robertfon’s  Iliftory  of  Charles 
V.  vol.  i.  note 
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perfon,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  fight.  Gentlemen 
combated  on  horfeback,  completely  armed.  Villeins 
fought  on  foot  and  with  bartons.  The  barton, 
therefore,  was  regarded  as  an  inrtrument  of  affront, 
becaufe  to  ftrike  a man  with  it  was  to  treat  him  as  a 
villein.  For  the  like  reafon,  a box  on  the  ear,  or 
blow  on  the  face,  was  deemed  a contumely,  to  be  ex- 
piated with  blood;  fince  villeins  alone  were  liable  to 
receive  fuch  difgraceful  blows,  as  it  was  peculiar  to 
them  to  fight  with  their  heads  uncovered.* 

Practices  like  thefe  were  fo  congenial  to  the  proud 
and  martial  fpirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  the  fu- 
perrtition  which  prevailed,  that  they  became  univerfal 
throughout  Europe.  But  it  is  evident  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  fubvert  the  regular  courfe  of  juftice, 
diminifh  the  authority  of  government,  and  violate  the 
facred  ordinances  of  the  church.  For  the  clergy  uni- 
formly remonrtrated  againrt,  and  even  anathematifcd 
them,  as  adverfe  to  Chrirtianity  ; and  the  civil  power 
frequently  interpofed,  to  fet  bounds  to  ufages,  which 
its  authority  was  too  feeble  to  fupprefs.  Henry  I.  of 
England,  in  the  twelfth  century,  prohibited  trial  by 
combat,  in  all  queftions  concerning  property  of  fmall 
value.  Louis  VII.  of  France,  iffued  an  edift  to  the 
fame  effeft.  St.  Louis,  who  was  a dirtinguifhed  le- 
giflator,  confidering  the  rude  age  in  which  he  reigned, 
attempted  a more  perfeft  jurifprudence,by  fubftituting 
trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  And 


* See  Montefquieu,  liv.  xxviii.  c.  xx. 
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afterwards  it  became  the  policy  of  every  monarch, 
who  poflefled  power  or  talents,  to  explode  thefe  re- 
lics of  Gothic  barbarifm.  By  degrees  the  practice 
became  lefs  and  lefs  frequent  ; courts  of  judicature, 
acquired  an  afcendancy  ; law  was  ftudied  as  a fci- 
ence,  and  adminiflered  with  great  regularity  ; and  the 
ferocious  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
yielded  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  the  benefits  of  focial 
and  civilized  life.  But  an  event  occurred,  in  the 
year  1528,  which  both  revived  the  practice  of  fingle 
combat,  and  gave  a new  form  to  it,  more  abfurd  and 
fatal.  The  political  and  perfonal  enmity,  which  fub- 
fified  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.,  led  the  former  to  commiffion  the  French  herald, 
fent  to  him  with  a denunciation  of  war,  to  acquaint 
his  fovereign,  that  he  fliould  from  that  time  confider 
him  not  only  as  a bafe  violator  of  public  faith,  but  as 
a ftranger  to  the  honour  and  probity  of  a gentle- 
man. Francis  inftantly  fent  back  the  herald,  with 
a cartel  of  defiance,  giving  the  Emperor  the  lie , and 
challenging  him  to  fingle  combat.  Charles  accepted 
the  challenge;  but  it  being  impracticable  to  fettle  the 
preliminaries,  this  romantic  and  ridiculous  enterprize 
of  courfe  was  never  accompliflied.  The  tranfaCtion, 
however,  excited  fuch  univerfal  attention,  and  reflec- 
ted fo  much  fplendour  and  dignity  on  this  novel  mode 
of  fingle  combat,  that  every  gentleman  thought  him- 
felf  entitled,  and  even  bound  in  honour,  to  draw  his 
fword,  and  to  demand  fatisfaCtion  of  his  adverfary,  for 
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affronts  trivial  and  even  imaginary.*  The  befl  blood 
in  Chriftendom  was  died  j perfonages  of  the  firff  dis- 
tinction were  devoted  to  death ; the  eafe,  the  fami- 
liarity, and  the  confidence  of  private  intercourfe  were 
interrupted ; and  war  itfelf  was  hardly  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  life,  and  to  its  deareft  enjoyments,  than  this 
fatal  and  fedu&ive  frenzy.f 

Evils  of  fuch  magnitude  required  adequate  reme- 
dies ; and  all  the  terrors  of  law  were  every  where  ex- 
erted to  reprefs  them.  But  they  have  hitherto  been 
employed  in  vain.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  fanguinary 
punifhments  will  prevail,  becaufe  the  dread  of  fuch 
punifhment  would  be  deemed  equally  difhonourable 

* See  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  book  v. 

f The  Hiftory  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  fully  exemplifies  the  folly 
and  danger  of  adopting  falfe  principles  of  honour.  During  the 
abode  of  this  romantic  nobleman  at  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci’s, 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Paris,  it  happened  one  evening,  that  a 
daughter  of  the  Dutchefs  de  Ventaaour,  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  went  to  walk  in  the  meadows  with  his  lordfliip,  and  feveral 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  young  lady  wore  a knot  of  rib- 
band on  her  head,  which  a French  chavelier  fnatched  away,  and 
fattened  to  his  hatband.  He  was  defired  to  return  it,  but  rcfiifed. 
The  lady  then  requefted  Lord  Herbert  to  recover  it  for  her.  A 
race  enfued  ; and  the  chevalier,  finding  himfelf  likely  to  be  over- 
taken, made  a fuddcn  turn,  and  was  about  to  deliver  his  prize  to  the 
young  lady,  when  Lord  Herbert  feized  his  arm,  and  cried  out,  “ I 
“ give  it  you.”  ‘ Pardon  me,’  faid  the  lady,  * it  is  he  who  gives  it 
* me.’  “ Madam,”  replied  Lord  Herbert,  I will  not  contradict 
“ you,  but  if  the  chevalier  do  not  acknowledge  that  I conftrain  him 
“ to  give  the  ribband,  I will  fight  with  him.”  And  the  next  day 
he  fent  him  a challenge,  “ being  bound  thereto,”  fays  he,  “ by  the 
“ oath  taken  when  I was  made  knight  of  the  bath.”  See  the  Life 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury;  alfo  Percival’s  Moral  and  Lit. 
Diftert.  p.  299,  fecond  edit. 
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with  the  fear  of  death,  in  the  chances  of  combat.  A 
heavy  fine,  ftri&Iy  levied,  would  operate  with  greater 
force,  on  fome  of  the  moft  a&ive  principles  of  the 
human  mind  : And  if  it  amounted  to  half  or  one 
third  of  the  convi&ed  perfon’s  fortune,  fuch  portion 
being  placed  in  Chancery,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs 
or  children,  this  privation  would  not  only  extend  to 
his  comforts  and  accommodations,  but  would  be  felt 
as  a fpecies  of  infamy,  by  depriving  him  of  the  means 
of  maintaining  his  rank  and  flation  in  life.  Lord 
Verulam  has  propofed  the  following  remedy  for  du- 
elling : which,  if  effe&ual  with  men  of  quality,  would 
foon  difgrace  the  pra&ice  amongfl  thofe  of  inferior 
degree.  “ The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  king;  and 
“ his  afpefr,  and  the  accefs  to  his  perfon,  continueth 
“ honour  in  life;  and  to  be  banifhed  from  his  pre- 
f‘  fence  is  one  of  the  greatefl  eclipfes  of  honour  that 
“ can  be.  If  his  Majelly  fhall  be  pleafed,  that  when 
<c  this  court  fhall  cenfure  any  of  thefe  offences  in  per- 
“ fons  of  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  out  of  his  own 
“ power  and  difcipline,  that  thofe  perfons  fhall  be  ba- 
“ nifhed  and  excludedfrom  his  court  for  certain  years, 
<e  and  the  courts  of  his  Queen  and  Prince,  I think  there 
“ is  no  man  that  hathany  good  blood  in  him,  will  com- 
“ mit  an  a£t  that  fhall  caft  him  into  that  darknefs,  that 
<c  he  may  not  behold  his  fovereign’s  face.”*  This 
propofal  of  Lord  Verulam  feems  to  receive  fome 


* Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  page  516. 
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confirmation  from  a ftory  related  by  Lord  Shafts- 
bury  in  his  Chara&erifticks.f  “ A certain  gallant 
of  our  court,  being  alked  by  his  friends,  why  one  of 
his  eftablifhed  character  for  courage  and  good-fenfe 
would  anfwer  the  challenge  of  a coxcomb,  replied, 
that  for  his  own  fex  he  could  fafely  trull  their 
judgment;  but  how  could  he  appear  at  night 
before  the  maids  of  honour  ?” 

Thus  the  principle,  on  which  duelling  is  foun- 
ded, is  now  neither  an  appeal  to  the  juftice  of  heaven, 
nor  an  expreffion  of  refentment  for  wrong  fuftamedj 
but  ^generally  a mere  pun&ilio  of  honour,  which 
would  affix  a Jligma  on  the  character  for  courage 
of  him  who  omits  to  offer,  and  on  the  opponent  who 
declines  the  acceptance  of,  a challenge.  Hence 
forgivenefs  of  injury,  and  reparation  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  committed  it,  thofe  noble 
fentiments  of  juft  and  generous  minds,  are  wholly 
precluded  in  the  intercourfe  of  fafliionable  life. 

A very  able  moralift,  whom  I have  often  quoted 
with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion,  has  reduced  the  queftion 
concerning  duelling,  as  now  prattifed,  to  this  fingle 
point : whether  a regard  for  our  own  reputation  is, 
or  is  not,  fufficient  to  juftify  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  another.  “ A fenfe  of  fhame,”  fays  he,  “ is  fo 
« much  torture  ; and  no  relief  prefents  itfelf,  other- 
« wife  than  by  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our  ad- 
<s  verfary.  What  then  ? The  diftrefs  which  men 


f Vol.  i.  fe£t.  iii.  page  373. 
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44  fuffer  by  the  want  of  money  is  often  times  extreme, 
44  and  no  refource  can  be  difcovered  but  that  of 
44  removing  a life,  which  hands  between  the  diftreifed 
44  perfon  and  his  inheritance.  The  motive  in  this 
<c  cafe  is  as  urgent,  and  the  means  much  the  fame, 
44  as  in  the  former  ; yet  this  cafe  finds  no  advocates.” 

44  For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  cul- 
44  tivated  with  exquifite  attention  and  refinement,” 
continues  the  fame  excellent  writer,  44  I would  efta- 
44  blifli  a court  of  honour,  with  a power  of  awarding 
44  thofe  fubmifiions  and  acknowledgments,  which 
44  it  is  generally  the  obje£  of  a challenge  to  obtain  ; 
44  and  it  might  grow  into  a faftuon  with  perfons  of 
44  rank  of  all  profeflions  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  the 
44  fame  tribunal.”* 

An  infiitution,  like  the  one  thus  forcibly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Paley,  might  probably  have  preven- 
ted the  late  fatal  duel  between  Colonel  Montgomery 
and  Captain  M‘Namara.  The  addrefs  of  the  latter  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  gives  juft  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  and  claims  on  that  account  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature.  44  Gentlemen,”  faid  he,  44  I am  a 
44  captain  of  the  Britifli  navy.  My  chara&er  you 
44  can  only  hear  from  others;  but  to  maintain  any 
“character  in  that  ftation,  I muft  be  refpe&ed. 
44  When  called  upon  to  lead  others  into  honourable 
44  dangers,  I muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  a man  who 
44  had  fought  fafety,  by  fubmitting  to  what  cuftom 

* Dr.  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy,  chap.  ix. 
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“ has  taught  others  to  confider  as  a difgrace.  Iam 
“ not  prefuming  to  urge  any  thing  againft  the  laws  of 
“ God,  or  of  this  land.  I know,  that,  in  the  eye  of 
“ religion  and  reafon,  obedience  to  the  law,  though 
“ againft  the  general  feelings  of  the  world,  is  the  firft 
“ duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  aftion  : but  in 

putting  a conftruftion  upon  my  motives,  fo  as  to 
“ afcertain  the  quality  of  my  a&ions,  you  will  make 
“ allowances  for  my  fituation.”*  In  referring  to  the 
foregoing  difaftrous  cafe,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  a 
furgeon  of  confiderable  eminence,  who  attended  on 
the  field  of  combat  in  his  profejjional  capacity , was  on 
this  account  arrefted,  and  fent  to  Newgate,  by  a 
warrant  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  as  a principal  in 
the  alleged  murder,  having  been  prefent  at  the  duel, 
and  antecedently  privy  to  it.  Nor  was  he  Jibe- 
rated  from  prifon,  till  the  grand  jury  had  rejefted  the 
indi&ment. 

It  has  recently  been  ftated,  in  one  of  the  periodical 
prints,  that  a law  to  prevent  duelling  was  palled  in 
the  general  affembly  of  North-Carolina  during  their 
laft  felllon,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  “ That  no 
“ perfon  fending,  accepting,  or  being  the  bearer  of  a 
“ challenge,  for  the  purpofe  of  fighting  a duel,  even 
“ though  no  death  flhould  enfue,  fhall  ever  after  be 
“ eligible  to  any  office  of  truft,  power,  or  profit,  in 
“ the  ftate,  any  pardon  or  reprieve  notwithftanding  : 
“ and  that  the  faid  perfon  fliall  further  be  liable  to 


* Courier,  April  23,  1803. 
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“ be  indi&ed,  and  on  conviction  (hall  forfeit  and  pay 
“ the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  ufe  of  the 
“ flate.  And  if  any  one  who  fight  a duel,  by  which 
tc  either  of  the  parties  fliall  be  killed,  then  the  fur- 
<c  vivor,  on  convi&ion  thereof,  fliall  fulfer  death  with- 
“ out  benefit  of  clergy;  and  the  feconds  (hall  be  con- 
“ fidered  as  acceflaries  before  the  fa£t,  and  likewife  • 
<c  fuffer  death.”* 

I fliall  infert  the  following  communication  from  • 
my  late  venerable  friend  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  duelling,  becaufe  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  a man,  peculiarly  diflinguifhed  by  perfpicacity, 
foundnefs  of  judgment,  and  extenfivc  knowledge  of 
the  world,  cannot  fail  to  be  interefting  to  the  reader. 
The  letter  was  written  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age, 
and  evinces  the  fame  vein  of  humour  which  charac- 
terized him  through  life.  A few  pafiages  are  omit- 
ted, being  merely  complimentary  and  pcrfonal. 

Pajfy,  near  Paris , July  17,  1784. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I Received,  yefterday,  by  Mr.  White,  your  kind 
letter  of  May  1 ith,  with  the  mod  agreeable  prefent 
of  your  new  book.  I read  it  all  before  I flept.  * * 

******  **  * * * * *# 

* * * # * * It  is  afloniftiing  that  the  mur- 

derous practice  of  duelling,  which  you  fo  juflly  con- 
demn, fliould  continue  fo  long  in  vogue.  Formerly, 


* Courier,  March  ^th,  1803. 
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when  duels  were  ufed  to  determine  law-fuits,  from  an 
opinion  that  Providence  would,  in  every  inffance, 
favour  truth  and  right  with  victory,  they  were  more* 
excufaole.  At  prefent  they  decide  nothing.  A man 
fays  fomething,  which  another  tells  him  is  a lie. 
They  fight;  but  whichever  is  killed,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute remains  unfettled.  To  this  purpofe  they  have 
a pleafant  little  flory  here.— A gentleman,  in  acoffee- 

houle,  defired  another  to  fit  farther  from  him. 

Why  fo? — Becaufe,  Sir,  you  fmell  offenfively. — That 
is  an  affront,  and  you  muff  fight  me.— I will  fight 
you,  if  you  infill  upon  it:  but  I do  not  fee  how  that 
"'ill  mend  the  matter.  For  if  you  kill  me,  l fhall  fmell 
too;  and  if  I kill  you,  you  will  fmell,  if  poffible,  worfe 
than  you  do  at  prefent.— How  can  fuch  miferabJe 
finners  as  we  are,  entertain  fo  much  pride  as  to  con- 
ceive that  every  offence  againff  our  imagined  honour 
merits  death?  Ihefe  petty  princes,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, would  call  that  fovereign  a tyrant,  who  fliould 
put  one  of  them  to  death  for  a little  uncivil  language, 
though  pointed  at  his  facred  perfon  : yet  every  one 
cf  them  makes  hunfelf  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  con- 
demns the  offender  without  a jury,  and  undertakes 
himfelf  to  be  the  executioner. 

Our  friend  Mr.  vkiughan  may,  perhaps,  commu- 
nicate to  you  fome  conjectures  of  mine,  relating  to 
the  cold  of  laft  winter,  which  I fent  in  return  for  the 
obfervations  on  cold  of  Proftffbr  Wilfon.  If  he 
lhould,  and  you  think  them  worthy  fo  much  notice, 
you  may  flicw  them  to  your  philofophical  fociety,  to 
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which  I wifh  all  imaginable  fuccefs.  Their  rules 
feem  to  me  excellent. 

With  fmcere  and  great  edeem,  I have  the  honour 
to  be,  your  moll  obedient,  and  mod  humble  fervant, 

13.  Franklin. 


Note  XVII.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  XVI. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  CRIME  OF  RAPE. 

THE  atrocity  of  this  crime  appears  to  have  been 
varioufly  edimated  at  different  periods,  and  in  dif- 
ferentcountries;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  diverfity  of 
punifhments  infli&ed  on  the  perpetrators  of  it.  The 
reader  will  find  a copious  and  intereding  enumeration 
of  them,  in  a folio  volume,  entitled,  A View  of  Ancient 
Laws  againji  Immorality  and  Profanenefs,  by  John 
Difney , M.  A.  Cambridge  printed,  1729.  I would 
refer  him  alfo  to  the  Principles  of  Penal  Law , by  Mr. 
Eden,  now  Lord  Auckland.  As  both  thefe  valuable 
works  are  out  of  print,  a few  extracts  from  each  may- 
form  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  prefent  note. 

The  Burgundian  laws  provided,  that  if  the  young 
woman  carried  oif  returned  to  her  parents  actually 
corrupted,  the  offender  diould  pay  fix  times  her  price, 
or  legal  valuation  ; and  alfo  a mul<d  of  twelve  diil- 
lings.  If  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  thefe  fums, 
he  diould  be  given  up  to  herparents,  or  near  relations, 
to  take  their  revenge  of  him  in  what  way  they  pleafed. 
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By  the  law  of  ^Ethelbert,  the  firft  Christian  king 
of  Kent,  it  was  enafted,  that  if  any  perfon  take  a 
young  woman  by  force,  he  (hall  pay  her  parent,  or 
guardian,  fifty  (hillings;  and  (hall  make  a farther 
compofition  for  her  ranfom.  If  (he  were  efpoufed,  he 
(hall  compenfate  the  hulband  by  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  twenty  (hillings.  But  if  (lie  were  with  child, 
the  augmented  fine  (hall  be  five  and  thirty  (hillings, 
and  fifteen  more  to  the  King. 

There  is  an  ordinance  of  King  Alfred,  for  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  rapes  committed  upon  country  wenches 
who  were  fervants,  an  offence  which  maybe  fuppofed 
to  have  been  prevalent  at  that  time.  It  is  delivered 
in  the  following  terms : “ Si  quis  Coloni  mancipium 

ad ft  up  rum  comminetur  5 Sol.  Colo  no  emendet , et  60 
Sol.  Multi  a loco.  Si  Servus  Servant  ad  Jluprum 

cocgcrit , covtpenfet  hoc  Virgd  fua  virili.  Si  quispuel- 
lam  tcnera  atatis  ad  illiciium  concubitum  comminetur , 
eodem  modo  punialur  quo  ille  qui  adultce  fervee  hoc 
f:cerit.,y 

By  the  Welfh  laws  of  Prince  Hoel  Dha,  if  two 
women  were  walking  together  without  other  com- 
pany, and  violence  was  offered  to  either  or  both  of 
them,  it  was  not  punilhable  as  a rape;  but  if  they 
had  a third  perfon  with  them,  they  might  claim  their 
full  legal  redrefs.  If  the  perpetrator  of  a rape,  being 
accufed,  confeffed  the  fa£t,  befides  full  fatisfa&ion  to 
the  woman,  he  was  to  anfwer  for  the  crime  to  his  fo- 
vereign,  by  the  prefent  of  a filver-ftand,  as  high  as 
the  king’s  mouth,  and  as  thick  as  his  middle  finger. 
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with  a gold  cup  upon  it,  fo  large  as  to  contain  what 
he  could  take  off  at  one  draught,  and  as  thick  as  the 
nail  of  a country  fellow  who  had  worked  at  the  plough 
feven  years.  If  the  offender  was  not  able  to  make 
fuch  a prefent,  ,virilia  membra  amittat. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  hates  this  offence  as  a felony 
at  the  common  law,  which  had  a punifhment,  “ under 
fuch  a condition  as  no  other  <c  felony  had  the  like.” 
The  criminal  was  adjudged  amittere  oculos , quibus  vir- 
ginem  concupivit ; amittere  etiam  tejiiculos , qui  caloreni 
Jiupri  induxerunt. 

In  the  ancient  law  of  England,  exclufive  of  the 
punifhment  inflicted  on  the  criminal,  his  horfe,  grey- 
hound, and  hawk,  were  alfo  fubje&ed  to  great  corpo- 
ral infamy.  But  the  woman  who  -was  the  fufferer, 
might  prevent  all  the  penalties,  if,  before  judgment, 
fhe  demanded  the  offender  for  her  hufband.  The 
Roman  law  wasfln  the  fame  fpirit.  “ Rapta  raptoris , 
a ut  mortem , aut  indotatas  nuptias  optet upon  which 
there  arofe  what  was  thought  a doubtful  cafe,  “ Una 
nodle  quidam  duas  rapuit , altera  mortem  opt  at  ^ altera 
nuptias” 

Note  XVIII.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  XVII. 

UNCERTAINTY  IN  THE  EXTERNAL  SIGNS 
OF  RAPE. 

I Have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the 
furgeons  to  the  Manchefler  Infirmary,  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  cafe,  to  which  this  note  refers. 
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“ Jane  Hampfon,  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out- 
patient of  the  Infirmary,  February  nth,  1791.  The 
female  organs  were  highly  inflamed,  fore  and  painful; 
and  it  was  ftated  by  the  mother,  that  the  child  was  as 
well  as  ufual  till  the  preceding  day,  when  fhe  com- 
plained of  pain  in  making  water.  This  induced  the 
mother  to  examine  the  parts  affe&ed,  when  fhe  was 
furprifed  to  find  the  appearances  above  defcribed.  The 
child  had  flept,  two  or  three  nights,  in  the  fame  bed 
with  a boy,  fourteen  years  old  ; and  had  complained 
that  morning  of  having  been  hurt  by  him  very  much 
in  the  night. 

<c  Leeches,  and  other  external  applications,  toge- 
ther with  appropriate  internal  remedies,  were  pre- 
ferred : but  the  debility  increafed,  and  on  the  20th  of 
February  the  child  died.  The  coroner’s  inquefl  was 
taken,  previoufly  to  which  the  body  was  infpe&ed, 
and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vifeera  were  found  to 
have  been  free  from  difeafe.  The  circumftances 
above  related  having  been  proved  to  the  fatisfattion 
of  the  jury,  and  being  corroborated  by  the  opinion  I 
gave,  that  the  child’s  death  was  occafioned  by  ex- 
ternal violence,  a verdift  of  murder  was  returned 
againfl:  the  boy  with  whom  fhe  had  flept.  A warrant 
was  therefore  iflued  to  apprehend  him;  but  he  had 
abfeonded,  a circumflance  which  was  confidered  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  guilt,  when  added  to  the  circum- 
flantial  evidence  alleged  againfl:  him. 

“ Not  many  weeks  had  elapfed,  however,  before 
feveral  fimilar  cafes  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no 
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reafon  to  fufpeft  that  external  violence  had  been 
offered;  and  fome  in  which  it  was  abfolutely  certain 
that  no  fuch  injury  could  have  taken  place.  A few 
of  the  patients  died  ; though  from  the  novelty  and 
fatal  tendency  of  the  difeafe,  more  than  common  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  I was  then  convinced  that 
l had  been  miftaken,  in  attributing  Jane  Hampfon’s 
death  to  external  violence ; and  I informed  the  coroner 
of  the  reafons  which  produced  this  change  of  opinion. 
The  teftimony  I gave  was  defignedly  made  public ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  boy  hearing  of  it,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  furrender  himfelf. 

“ When  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lancafter, 
the  judge  informed  the  jury,  that  the  evidence  addu- 
ced was  not  fufficient  to  convift  him;  that  it  would 
give  rife  to  much  indelicate  difcuffion,  if  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  trial ; and  that  he  hoped,  therefore, 
they  would  acquit  him  without  calling  any  witneffes. 

. With  this  requeft  the  jury  immediately  complied. 

“ The  preceding  narrative  may  teach  the  young 
furgeon  to  aft  with  great  'circumfpeftion,  when  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  cafes  which  are  involved  in 
any  degree  of  obfcurity.  It  behoves  him  to  confider 
well  the  important  duty  he  has  to  difcharge,  both  to 
an  individual  and  to  the  community : and  that  he 
makes  himfelf  refponfible  for  the  confequences  which 
may  refult  from  the  influence  of  his  judgment  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury,” 
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Note  XIX.  Cap.  IV.  Sect.  XVIII. 

THE  SMOKE  FROM  LARGE  WORKS,  A NUISANCE. 

THE  fmoke  iffuing  from  large  works,  without  any 
effential  or  other  poifonous  impregnation,  may  prove 
a great  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  are  fituated  : and  the  proprietors  fhould  be 
compelled,  by  law,  to  ditninifh  this  evil,  as  much  as 
poffible,  by  the  adoption  of  the  improved  methods  of 
burning  fuel,  which  have  been  lately  invented.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  footy  matter,  fubli- 
med  by  the  combuflion  of  pit-coal,. be  fo  injurious,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  unlefs 
it  fhould  fubfift  in  the  atmofphere  in  a very  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  accumulation.  The  inhabitants  of 
Coalbrook-Dale,  who  live  in  a narrow  valley,  where 
the  air  is  almofl  conftantly  loaded  with  vapours  from 
numerous  furnaces,  employed  in  the  fmelting  of  iron, 
are  not,  as  I have  been  informed,  peculiarly  fubjeCl  to 
pulmonary  affeftions.  And  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Newcaflle,  and  Manchefler,  towms 
which  are  often  enveloped  in  fmoke,  from  the  nature 
of  their  refpeflive  manufactures,  feem  to  fuffer  no 
abridgment  in  the  general  duration  of  life,  as  it  fub- 
fifls  in  crowded  places,  which  can  be  aferibed  exclu- 
fively  to  this  caufe.  Hoffmann  maintains,  that  the 
fumes  of  pit-coal  are  not  injurious  to  health,  in  the 
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ordinary  modes  of  expofure  to  them : and  Cafpar 
Neumann  confirms  this  teftimony,  by  his  experience 
and  obfervation  during  a long  refidence  in  London.* 
In  mentioning  Coalbrook-Dale,  I might  have 
Hated  the  following  faft,  as  corroborating  the  ob- 
fervation above  advanced.  A few  years  ago,  a lady, 
accompanied  by  her  hufband,  undertook  a journey 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  after  a fevere  attack  of 
afthma,  to  which  file  was  often  incident.  The  route 
lay  through  Coalbrook-Dale;  and  they  arrived  there 
on  Sunday  evening,  about  eight  o’clock;  when  all 
the  fires  were  frefti  lighted  for  working  the  furnaces. 
A thick  fmokc  pervaded  the  whole  valley  ; and  the 
gentleman  was  alarmed  with  the  danger,  which  his 
wife  incurred,  of  fuffocation.  But,  to  his  furprize  and 
fatisfa&ion,  flie  experienced  no  difficulty  of  breathing; 
and  paffied  the  night,  inhaling  the  grofs  vapours 
with  which  file  was  furrounded,  without  prefent 
inconvenience  or  fubfequent  injury.  May  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  footy  matter  undergoes  a decom- 
pofition  in  the  lungs,  by  which  it  becomes  capable  of 
abforption,  and  innoxious  to  the  animal  oeconomy  ? 
For  the  accumulation  of  it,  as  a folid  fubfiance,  in 
the  bronchial  veficles,  could  hardly  fail  to  occafion 
immediate  and  permanent  evils.  It  will,  however, 
be  alleged,  that  travellers  breathe  whole  days  in 
dufty  roads,  and  yet  experience  no  lading  bad  effects. 
The  cafe  of  mafons,  who  are  fometimes  incident  to 

* See  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works,  by  Lewis,  page  346,  4to. 
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hmmoptoe  and  pulmonary  confumption,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, as  the  particles,  which  they  draw  in  by  re- 
fpiration,  are  large  and  angular. 


Conceiving  it  to  be  of  importance  to  obtain  full 
and  precife  information,  relative  to  the  effe&s  of  fmoke 
in  Coalbrook-Dale,  I wrote  on  this  fubject  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  an  eminent  furgeon  who  is  fettled  there, 
from  whom  I have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
judicious  anfwer: 

“ I have  never  obferved  that  afthmas,  and  other 
“ pulmonic  affe&ions,  are  more  frequent  in  the  Dale 
« than  elfewhere,  but  rather  the  contrary ; as  I 
“ have  been  told,  that  the  fmoke  of  London  agrees 
better  with  fome  afthmatic  perfons,  than  the  keen 
“ country  air.  Old  colliers,  indeed,  and  fuch  as 
“ work  in  iron,  ftone-mines,  and  lime-rocks,  are  very 
“ fubjeft,  in  the  decline  of  life,  tocoughs  and  Ihortnefs 
« of  breath,  efpecially  hard  drinkers ; but  in  other 
“ refpefts  the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  healthy, 
“ and  the  principal  part  of  the  practice  is  furgery, 
cc  the  fmoke  arifing  from  coal  and  iron  not  being  fo 
« prejudicial  as  from  the  copper-works  in  Cornwall 
<c  and  other  parts.  Such  colliers  and  miners  as  are 
« troubled  with  coughs,  &c.  always  afcribe  it  to  the 
“ dud  arifing  in  getting  the  coal  or  mineral,  and  from 
« the  fmoke  in  the  burning  of  lime,  for  which  they 
take  frequent  emetics  and  purges. 

Coalbrook-Dale}  June  18,  1803. 
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Note  XX.  Page  117.- 

DISCOURSE  ON  HOSPITAL  DUTIES;  BY  THE 
REV.  THO.  B.  PERGIVAL,  LL.  B. 

THIS  Anniverfary  Difcourfe  was  addrelTed  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  the  officers,  the  clergy, 
and  the  truftees  of  the  Infirmary  at  Liverpool,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  charity;  and  I believe  was  highly 
approved  by  the  judicious  audience,  before  whom  it 
was  delivered.  As  the  preacher  affumed  topics  of 
exhortation,  not  before  adopted  by  divines  on  fuch 
occafions,  it  may  be  proper  to  ftate,  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly qualified,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  polity  of 
hofpitals,  to  execute  with  ability  fo  delicate  and  fo 
arduous  a talk.  After  paffing  feveral  years  at  St. 
John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  in  the  purfuits  of  ge- 
neral fcience,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  to  engage  in 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  But  notwithstanding  his  acqui- 
iltions  in  the  healing  art,  to  which  he  applied 
himfelf  with  great  affiduity,  he  uniformly  difcovered 
a predilection  for  theology..  It  became  expedient, 
therefore,  not  to  oppofe  the  ftrong  direction  of  his 
mind.  He  returned  to  Cambridge;  and  when  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  Being  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  Britifli  company  of  merchants  at  St.  Peters- 
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burgh,  he  removed  thither;  and  executed  the  duties 
of  that  honourable  and  important  ftation  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity,  and  with  the general  approbation  of 
the  faftory.  In  this  office  he  died,  after  a lingering 
and  painful  illnefs,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1 798,  in  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 


Note  XXI.  Pegc 


THK  SALUTARY  CONNECTIONS  OF  SICKNESS  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  RASHLY  DISSOLVED,  BY  REMOVING 
INTO  AN  HOSPITAL  THOSE  WHO  MAY,  WITH 
A LITTLE  AID,  ENJOY  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 
BENEFITS  AND  CONSOLATIONS  WHICH  ELSE- 
WHERE IT  IS  IN  THE  POWER  OF  NO  ONE  TO 
CONFER. 

THE  domeftic  benefits  of  ficknefs  to  the  fufferer, 
and  to  his  family,  in  foflering  the  tender  attachments 
of  affinity  ; — “ the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and  bro- 
thel*,*’ are  thus  eloquently  difplayed  by  a late  ex- 
cellent divine. 

“ Cbrijlian , when,  in  the  leafon  of  ficknefs , you 
. “ law  the  folicitude  of  your  friends . the  affiduity, 
« perhaps,  of  a pious  offspring  to  repay  your  care  of 
“ them,  in  doing  for  you  what  now  you  could  do  no 
**  longer  for  yourfclf;  when  you  obferved  their 
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anxiety,  if  any  human  care  or  interceffion  could 
fC  avail  to  fnatch  you  from  the  impending  danger: 
“ when  you  faw  them  facrificing  eafe,  and  reft,  and 
“ health,  to  adminifter  to  your  deliverance  and  com- 
“ fort,  holding  nothing  dear  to  them,  that  if  the  will 
“ of  God  were  fuch,  they  might  by  any  means  re- 
“ ftore  you  and  retain  you:  when  you  faw  their  zea- 
“ Ious  care  to  do  all  to  which  their  power  extended; 
iC  and  their  heartfelt  anguifli  as  to  that  which  their 
“ power  could  not  reach:  when  in  their  countenances 
“ you  perceived  the  alternate  marks  of  hope  and  ap- 
Ci  prehenfion,  of  comfort  and  diftrefs:  while  you  faw 
“ all  this,  while  you  experienced  the  benefits  and  the 
“ confolations  of  their  friendfhip,  were  your  hearts 
“ fo  hard , that  fuch  powerful  attachment,  and  fuch 
“ zealous  fervice,  could  draw  forth  from  you  no  more 
<£  than  the  ordinary  current  of  affe£fion?  No,  Chrift- 
“ ian.  furely  that  could  not  be.  In  fuch  afituation, 

the  lighteft  expreftions  of  fincere  friendfhip,  come 
“ full  upon  the  heart  to  a warmer  welcome,  and  with 
“ more  than  ordinary  weight.  When  we  are  about 
“ to  lofe  our  bleflings,  it  is  then,  perhaps,  that  we 
“ firft  fee  them  in  their  true  importance.  It  is  the 
“ fame  when  it  feems  to  us  that  we  are  about  to 
“ leave  them.  The  laft  converfation,  the  laft  kind 
“ offices,  the  laft  mutual  interchange  of  tender  words, 
“ and  filent  looks;  that  laft  feene,  my  friends,  will 
“ agitate  the  inmofl  heart,  and  fet  open  all  the  fprings 
“ of  fyrapathy  and  benevolence.  - While  that  laft 
M feene  is  drawing*  nigh,  and  as  long,  alfo,  as  the 
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“ imprefiion  of  it  remains  in  memory,  every  thing 
“ partakes  of  its  tender  influences.  While  the  heart 
“ is  thus  mollified,  by  the  united  power  of  {harp  af- 
<c  fiidion  and  folemn  expe&ation,  every  kindnefs, 
ec  every  condolence,  every  good  wilh,  every  even  the 
*£  lighted  token  of  benevolent  attention,  finks  deep 
“ into  it.  The  merit  of  friends  puts  on  an  unufual 
“ amiablenefs,  and  every  thing  we  love  is  inexpreflibly 
*c  endeared  to  us.  Chriftians,  have  you  ever  felt 
e<  thefe  fentiments  ? If  you  have,  you  cannot  wil- 
“ lingly  abandon  them;  for  as  furely  as  you  have  felt 
“ them,  you  approve  them.  You  would  have  loved 
“ yourfelves  the  better,  if  in  all  time  pad  thefe  had 
“ on  all  occafions  been  the  abiding  fentiments  of  your 
hearts.  The  man  who  is  as  fenfible  as  he  ought 
“ to  be,  and  by  a very  little  meafure  of  reflexion 
“ might  be,  of  what  mighty  ufe  may  be  made  of  fuch 
“ circumdances,  and  their  influences,  to  give  plea- 
“ fantnefs,  acceptablenefs,  and  accuracy  to  his  focial 
“ duties,  not  only  within  the  more  contra&ed  circle 
« of  his  family  and  friends,  but  alfo  in  the  wider 
“ range  of  his  benevolent  affe&ions,  will  often  be 
««  retracing  thefe  circumdances,  and  their  influences 
««  in  his  mind  and  heart,  that  he  may  avail  himfelf  of 
« them  in  the  fervices  that  he  owes  to  the  univerfal 
“ family  of  God,  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
« foul,  to  a refemblance  of  the  univerfal  Parent.  In 
« fuch  cafes  he  will  be  the  more  afliduous,  if  he  will 
« permit  himfelf  to  think,  that  the  heart  which  jjas 
“ once  been  expofed  to  fuch  powerfully  humanizing 
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“ and  attendering  influences,  if  it  is  not  much  the 
« better,  mud  of  neceffity  become  much  the  worfe 
u for  them.”* 


NoteXpU.  Page  133, 

/ 


DUTY  OF  HOSPITAL  TRUSTEES  IN  ELECTING 
THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHARITY. 


ON  the  1 7th  of  March,  1798,  the  governors  of 
the  Salifbury  Infirmary  publifhed  the  following  judi- 
cious advertifement,  concerning  the  nomination  of  a 
phyfician  to  the  charity  : 

<£  Whereas  it  is  the  common  practice  to  folicit 
“ votes  on  a vacancy  of  the  offices  of  phyfician,  fur- 
“ geon,  apothecary,  fecretary,  &c.  and  as  many  and 
“ great  inconveniencies  have  frequently  arifen  from  a 
“ too  hafty  compliance  with  fuch  folicitations,  to  the 
“ exclufion  of  the  mofl  worthy  candidates,  and  the 
“ permanent  detriment  of  the  charity;  and  as  fuch 
“ inconfiderate  promifes  may  render  even  the  moft 
judicious  ftatutes  and  prudential  rules  of  any  fociety 
**  ineffeftual;  it  is  hoped  that  every  governor  of  this 
“ charitable  inftitution  will,  on  all  fuch  occafions, 

* See  Lifeof  the  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe,  prefixed  to  his  pofthu- 
mous  works, jpublifhed  by  Mrs.  C.  Cappe,  in  a vols.  8vo.  page  48. ' 
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“ keep  himfelf  entirely  difengaged  till  the  day  of  elec- 
“ tion;  and  then,  after  a due  examination  into  the 
“ real  merits  of  the  candidates,  give  his  vote  accor- 
“ ding  to  what  he  apprehends  mod  beneficial  to  that 
“ charity,  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  as  well  as  the 
benefaftor.  T.  he  reafonablenefs  of  not  promifing 
“ votes  will  be  further  evident,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  fuch  promiles,  previous  to  the  day  of  election, 
“ prevent  perhaps  him  who  is  the  bed  qualified  from 
“ appearing  as  a candidate,  well  knowing  it  would  he 
“ impoffible  for  him  to  fucceed.” 

The  following  Memorial  was  prefented,  feveral 
years  ago,  to  the  trudees  of  the  Mancheder  Infirmary; 
and  the  rule,  recommended  in  it,  has  been  ever  fince 
adopted. 

“ The  medical  committee,  having  been  invited  to 
lay  before  you  their  opinion  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions requiiite  in  your  apothecary  and  houfe-furgeon, 
are  naturally  induced  to  extend  their  attention  to 
the  more  important  office,  with  which  the  phyfi- 
cians  to  thefe  charities  are  inveded.  And  they  are 
perfuaded  you  will  feel,  with  thefti,  an  earned  folici- 
tude  that  the  vacancies,  which  now  fubfid,  may  here- 
after be  filled  by  men  of  approved  refpcftability,  and 
liberal  education. 

“ By  the  edablilhed  ufage  of  the  hofpital,  it  is  re- 
quired, that  every  candidate  for  the  office  of  phyfician 
Ihall  produce  his  diploma,  for  the  infpeftion  of  the 
trudees;  together  with  fatisfaftory  attedations  of  his 
moral  chara&er,  and  profeffional  endowments.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  thefe  credentials,  they  conceive  it  to  be 
highly  expedient  that  he  fhould  deliver  an  extra# 
from  the  regifter  of  the  univerfity  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  fpecifying  the  feveral  branches  of  fcience 
which  he  has  cultivated,  and  the  period  of  his  col- 
legiate refidence.  Such  a teflimonial  may  always  be 
claimed,  and  is  generally  in  the  poffeffion  of  phyfi- 
cians  who  have  been  regularly  educated.  No  candi- 
date, therefore,  who  does  not  produce  it,  fhould  be 
deemed  eligible:  for  he  thus  tacitly  acknowledges, 
that  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  requifite  advantages  of 
academical  inflruftion;  nor  received  his  degree  as  the 
reward  of  legitimate  examination,  either  during  the 
courfe,  or  after  the  completion  of  his  academical  ftudies. 

“ No  candidate  having  yet  offered,  nor  any  one 
being  known  to  have  the  defign  of  offering  himfelf 
for  either  of  the  prefent  medical  vacancies  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  confiderations  they  now  take  the  liberty  of 
fuggefting  to  your  ferious  attention,  cannot  even  be 
fufpefted  of  perfonal  reference,  or  invidious  allufion. 
And  they  are  confcious,  on  this  occafion,  of  being 
Actuated  by  a fincere  defire  to  promote  the  beft  and 
moft  permanent  interefhs  of  the  inflitutions,  with 
which,  by  your  fuffrages,  they  have  the  honour  to  be 
connected.” 

This  memorial,  under  the  form  of  a letter,  having 
been  prefented  to  the  truflees  of  the  Manchefter  In- 
firmary, produced  the  two  following  refolutions  : 

i.  The  truflees  are  fully  fenfible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  confiderations,  which  the  phyficians  have 
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dated  to  them  in  the  above  letter;  and  feel  an  ear- 
ned folicitude  that  the  prefent  and  all  future  vacan- 
cies in  the  medical  departments  of  the  hofpital  lhould 
be  filled  by  men  of  liberal  education,  good  moral  cha- 
racter, and  refpeftable  profefiional  endowments. 

2.  It  was  moved,  feconded,  and  refolved  unani- 
moufly,  that  it  be  recommended  to  every  fucceeding 
board,  to  fend  a copy  of  the  preceding  letter  to  every 
gentleman,  who  may  offer  himfelf  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  phyfician  to  thefe  charities. 


FINIS. 


Richard  Cruttwell,  Printer,  St.  James’s. Street,  Bath. 
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